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OYAL LITERARY FUND. _ The 
) SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Wednesday, the 15th of May. 
His Royal Highness the DUC D’'AUMALE in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements, 
4, Adelphi-terrace. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


— 4 
RY ENING LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 
at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn-street.— 
Mr. W. Leper W. SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S.. will commence 
a course of TEN LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on Monday, 
15th April, at sieht o'clock; to be continued on each succeed- 
ing Thursday and Monday evening, at the same hour. 
Tickets for the whole course, price 5s.. may be had at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 





PROFESSOR TYNDAL Zz. F. R.S.,. will 
commence a course of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES on 
PHYSICS, at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn- 
street, on Monday, 15th April. at 2 p.m. ; to be continued on 
each sneceeding Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursd: vy, aud Mon- 
day, at the same hour. Fee for the course, 30s. 
TRENEL: AM REE KS, Reg gistrar. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. . 





James’s- 

square,—This Library offers great advantages to persons 
engaged in literary pursuits. The best literature of the day, 
both English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting 
of nearly 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country members; ten to residents in town. Terms: On 
nomination, 3/. a vear; or 2/. a year, with entrance fee of 64. ; 
life membership, 262. Catalogue 7s. 6d. The Reading-room is 
open from 10 to 6. 


_ . 

IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM.— 
Notice is hereby given, that, in conformity with the Act 

of Parliament relating to the establishment of Sir JOHN 
SOANE’S MUSEUM. No. 18, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the museum 
will be OPEN every Thursday and Friday during the months 
of April, May. and June, from 10 o’rlock a.m to 4 o'clock p.m., 
for which cards of admission may be obtained at the Museum: 

April 1361, GE ORGE HOBSON, Curator pro tem. 


[NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS.— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT 
EXAMINATION for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine will 
commence on MONDAY, the 6th of May. 

Fellows and Members of the Royal Colieges of Surceons of 
England, Edinburgh,and Dublin, of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Sargeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the London 
Apothecaries’ Company, are eligible for Examination. 

Every Candidate is required to communicate, by letter, 
with Dr. Day, the Professor of Medicine, fourteen days be- 

r the period of Examination, and to present himself to the 
Secretary for Registration, on or before Saturday. the 4th of 
May. By order of the Senatus Academicus, 

JAMES M‘BEAN, M.A., Secretary. 

St. Andrews, Feb. 12, 1861. 


r nl 
Rexall L INSTITUTION of GREAT 
IN, Albemarle-street.—The WEEKLY EVEN- 
NG MEET INGS of the Members of the Royal Institution will 
be RESUMED on Friday, April 32, at 8 o’clock. 

The following courses will be delivered after Easter :— 

Richard Owen, Fsq., D.C.L., F.R S., will resume his course 
on the Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, and Fossil Re- 
mains of the Class of Fishes, on Tuesday, April 9. 

J. Tyndall, Esq., F. > . ; will resume his course on Electri- 
city on Thursday, ‘April 

Professor Helmholty, of Heidelberg, will deliver two Lee- 
tures on Musical Acoustics, and on the Physiological and 
Psychological Causes of Musical Rereer and Discord, on 
Monday, April &, and Wednesday, April 1 

Six Lectures by John Hullah, Esq.. a the History of 
Modern Musie, commencing Tuesday, Apri ~ 39. 

Six Lectures by William Pengelly, F.G.S.. on the 
Das onian Age of the World, commencing rh aha May 

Nine Lectures by Max Miiller, Esq., Taylorian Na Rll 
Oxford, &c , on the Science of Language, commencing Satur- 
day, April 13. 

The above lectures will begin at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Terms for the acoustical course, half a guinea; for the other 
courses, a guinea each ; or two guineas for all the courses. 

H. BENCE JONE S, Hon. Sec. 
TNIVERSITY COLLE GE a London. 
Faculty of Medicine.—The SUMMER TERM will 
COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of MAY. 
Classes in the order in which they meet: 
-ractical Surgery.—Mr. Marshall, F.R.8. 7} a.m 

Mate ria Medica and Therapeutics. —Professor Garrod, M.D., 
F.R.S. 8am. 

Pathological Anatomy.—Professor Jenner, M.D. 9 a.m. 

— Jurisprudence.—Professor Harley, M.D., F.C.S. 














"Practical Chemistry.—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. llam. 
Midwifery, —Professor Murphy, 12 a.m. 
>2lmo-Zoology,—Professor Grant, M.D., ‘‘ R.S. 3 p.m. 

Botany. —Professor Oliver, F.L.8. 4 p.1r 

Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery.  Prote ssor Wharton 
Jones, F.R.S8. Hour to be fixed. 

Hospital Practice. Daily. 

Medical Clinical Lectures,—Professor Walshe, M.D.: Pro- 
fessor Garrod, M.D., F.R.S.; and Professor Jenner, M.D. 

Surgical Clinical ‘Lectures. —Professor Quain, F.R.S.; and 
Professor Erichsen 

Clinical Lestares en Ophthalmic Cases.—Professor Whar- 
ton Jones, F.R.S. 

Practical Instruction tthe Application 4 pontoge and 
other to Apparatus.—Mr. Marshall, F.R. 

Practical Pharmacy.—Pupils are instructed = the Hospital 
Dispensary. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office of the College. 

JOHN E. ERICHSEN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
April 5, 1861. 


To PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
MACHINING FOR THE TRADE, 

Mr. CROCKFORD is prepared to undertake the 
MACHINING of BOOK-WORK and NEWSPAPERS. 
pe cylinder Machines—perfecting ditto (with the ‘set- 

" for woodcuts) —and two-feeder machines, Specimens and 
estimateg fecelaned on application to the OVERSEER, 346, 

tra . 

















RYSTAL PALACE.— On Wepvespay, 

MAY Ist, 1861, a great FESTIV\L PERFORMANCE 

of Haydn’s CREATION. Principal Vocalists. Mile. Titiens, 

Mme. Rudersdortf, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Herr 
Formes. Condnetor, Mr. Costa. 

The Band and Chorus will consist of nearly Three Thousand 
Performers. The band will comprise the usual instrnmental 
orchestra of the Sacred Harmonic Society, aided by numerous 
professors and amateurs of eminence ; the chorus will consist 
of the 1600 voices of the London Amateur Division of the 
Handel Festival Choir, with additions from the professional 
choirs. the cathedrals, provincial and continental choral socie- 
ties, &c. &c. The entire musical arrangements are under- 
taken by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Organist, Mr. 
Brownsmith, 

Admission, if by Ticket purchased on or before Monday, 
the 29th April, Five Shillings; if by Payment at Doors on 
the day of the Festival. Seven Shillings and Sixpence; Re- 
served Stalls in the Area and Galleries, as at the Handel 
Festival, at the following prices, in addition to the payment 
for entrance: Area Blocks and ordinary Gallery Seats, Five 
Shillings; Front Row of Corner Galleries (a limited issue), 
Half-a-Guinea. 

Tickets are now on sale at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter 
Hall (where also plans of the seats may be inspected), and 
of the usnal agents of the Company. Cheques or Post-office 
orders to be made payable to the order of GEORGE GROVE. 

*,* The new Season Tickets, which will admit on this occa- 
sion, subject to the usual regulations, are also re ready for issue. 


CRYSTAL 1 PALACE ART UNION. 
President: 
&e. &e. 


The Right Hon. the Eart or CARLISLE, K.G., 
Ruhnestpiten, ONE GUINEA. 
Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription 
from a variety of copyright works of art in ceramic staru- 
ary, Wedgwood-ware. metal, or photographs, chromo-litho- 
graphs, &c.: with ONE CHANCE FOR EACH GUINEA 
SUBSCRIBED in the next _Distribution of Prizes. 
Soecimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 
of the local agents. 
Sy order, 


THE PRESS. 
O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


Gentleman, who has a thorough practical knowledge of 
the routine of a Newspaper office, will shortly be one toan 
FNGAGEMENT as EDT’OR. or Editor and Sub-Editor. 
The Advertiser isa fluent writer, and can furnish the best 
possible proofs of efficiency. 

Addéress * W, P. .”’ care of Messrs, Hammond and Nephew, 
27, Lombard-street, London. 


QHORT- HAND.—WANTED, by a » Young 

Man, possessing a knowledge of Short- hand, aSITUATION 

as REPORTER to a Weekly Newspaper in the country, 

where his talents would be afforded an opportunity of being 

brought into practical use. Salary an object of secondary 
consideration for a period. 

Address “ - Z."" care of Mr. Robinson, 

, Regent-street, Leamington. 


no “WEWsP: APER PROPRIETORS.— 


The Advertiser. who has had several years’ experience 
as Cashier and Publishing Clerk, and also in the Advertising 
Department, and who is thoroughly conversant with the 
practical duties of a Newspaper Office, is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Satisfactory references given. 

Address * CLErIcus,” 194, Lee Bank-road, Edgbaston, 
sirmingham. 


1 AGAZINES or NEWSPAPERS 
- experienced WRITER, connected with the Press for 
fifteen veara, and Author of several Legal. Historical. and 
other Literary Works, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
Editor or Contributor. Is an A.Is. (in honours) of one of 
the Universities, and is well acquainted with French and 
Italian Languages, Would send leaders or letters to provin- 
cial journals and would prepare manuscripts for publication. 
Address “ P.J."" (No 562), 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 
PRINTERS.—The Advertiser. who has been Acting 
and Managing Printer of the Daily News (morning paper) for 
the last 15 years. having — that establishment, is at liberty 
for a similar ENGAGEMEN 
Address Mr. HARTWELL, 46, st. George's-road. Southwark. 


TEWSPAPER REPORTER.—WANTED 
L a FIRST-CLASS VERBATIM REPORTER. of expe- 
rience and capacity. None but gentlemen of education, first- 
rate stenographic ability, and high character, will be treated 
with. 

Applicants are requested to forward testimonials, refe- 
rences, and other requisite ee to the Proprietors of 
the (Daily) | Northern Whig, Belfast 


HE PRESS.—WANTED an EDITOR 
for a Liberal Daily Provincial Paper, in an office where 
a weekly paper is also published. THe must have had some 
experience on the daily press. and be expert on local and 
general topics. Salary 156/. per annum. 
Also, a PUBLISHER and CANVASSER. 
Letters to “* Press,” care of Mr. G. Street, 39, Cornhill, E.C. 


THE A ARTS. 
XHIBITION of FINE ARTS at 


GENEVA.—The BIS-ANNUAL EXHIBITION will 
take place this year, at the Electoral Palace, from the Ist to 
the 3ist of August. Swiss and other artists desirous of 
taking part therein are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will inform them of the rules of the Exhi- 

bition, as well as of the time and manner of forwarding their 
works of art. 
J. MOISE PIQUET, Counsellor of State, President 
of the Commission of Organisation. 


Geneva, March 7 | 7, 1861. 
MPORTANT to ARTISTS and others 
Baring PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART to DISPOSE 
OF.—J. BEHRENS, of 4, Coventry-street, Haymarket, 
having determined to open his very extensive galleries for 
the sale of works of art, &c., on commission, begs respect- 
fully to inform those who have PAINTINGS, &c., to DIS- 
POSE OF that he is now ready to receive the same, Terms 
may be ascertained on application as above. 


I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 

















Sookseller, 


























BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN daily, from 
10 till5. Admission, 1s. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


4 XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 

BRITISH ARTISTS: incorporated by Roval Charter. 

—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNU AL EXHIBITION is now 
OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 


T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 





_Suffolk- street, Pall- mall East. 


VUGENE VERBO ECKHOVEN’ 'S 

GREAT PICTU%® (Cattle leaving the Farm-yard) is 

now OPEN for pablic EXHIBITION at 3, Hanover-square. 

This picture is the largest composition ever painted by this 

great Flemish master, on which he has been engaged for the 
last three years. Open from 10 till dusk. Admussion 1s. 


Sale of the Valuable and Important “¢ ‘ollection ot Pi ietures sof 
the highest class, by Modern and Ancient Masters, of the 
late ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Esq., Glasgow. 

V R. T. NISBET begs to intimate that he 

- will SELL by AUCTION, without reserve, in the 

Scottish Exhibition Rooms, 

THURSDAY, 18th APRIL, 
The INTERESTING CABINET of PICTURES of the late 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Esq. 
This collection has been formed with much care and dis- 
crimination. Among the pictures by 
EMINENT MODERN MASTERS 
are comprised Two Charming Landscapes, “ The Spring 
Wood,” and “ Where the Nibbling Sheep do Stray.”’ by Lin- 


Bath-street, Glasgow, on 


| nell; Four important Landscapes, with Cattle, by T. Sydney 


Coover, A.R.A.; Seven fine Landscapes, of high quali ty, by 
B. Cc. Koekkoek’; Two Landscapes, “A Mountain Pass,”” and 

“The Skirts of a Park,” by Thomas Creswick, R.A.; “The 
Opera Box.” “The Sunday School,” and “The Measure of 
the First Pair of Trews,” by R. bee Rosalind, Celia, 
and Orlando, by John Faed, RS. “Lalla Rockh and her 
Persian Slave, * “The Kiosk, i by W yburd ; 3 “The Woman of 
Samaria,’ Hoy “Margaret at her Spinning-wheel,” by Henry 
O'Neil, A.R.A.; “ Dolly Varden and Miss Haredale.” by W. P. 
Frith, R.A. ; “The Fortune Hunter,” and “Well-known 
Footsteps.” ‘by R. Redgrave, R.A.; together with valnable 
and important Specimens of Patrick and Alexander Nasmyth, 
W. F. Witherington, R.A., W. Linton, Abraham Cooper, 
t.A., A. Bright. J. D. Harding. J.B. Pyne, Wills Maddox, 
hk. A. Howard, Sir Augustus Ca'cott, R.A., A. Solomons, 
J. F. Herring, John Wilson Rippingale, Woolmer, and other 
Masters of the Modern British and Belgian Schools. 

THE Pic TURES BY THE ELDER MsTERS include pleasing 
Examp'es of Ghisolfi, Francesco Solimene, Van Huysum, 
Philin Wouvermans, Canaletti, J. Wynants, Vanderneer, 
Vandermeulen, Backhuysen, William Vandevelde, Mouche- 
ron, Peter Neefs, Van Lint, Van Stry, Zuccharelli, Raphael 
Mengs, Pannini. Alonzo Cano, and other Masters of the 





| Italian and Flemish Schools. 


a 





Mr. Nisbet begs particularly to draw the attention of Ama- 
teurs and Connoissenrs of the Fine Arts to this Sale, which 
will present an opportunity of enriching their Cabinets with 
Works of High Art which has seldom oceurred in Scotland. 

It may be ‘repeated that the whole is to be absolutely Sold 
Withont reserve. 

Catalogues now ready, and may be had of Messrs M‘Civre 
and Son, Glasgow; Messrs. AGNEW and Sons, Manchester ; 
Messrs, Evans and Soy, 493, Strand, London; and of Mr. 
NISBET, No. 11, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, who will forward 
them on application to any part of the country. 

The Pictures will be on view at the place of Sale, Bath- 
street, Glasgow, on Tuesday and Wednesday previous to the 
Sale. 





ME... GEORGE BU CKLAND’S “NEW 
EASTER ENTERTAINMENT, entitled GRAVE and 
GAY, Scenes and Incidents from English History, at the 
Polytechnic, 309, Regent-street. 
~ TO 
OR SALE, a complete set of the COINS 
of the EMPIRE of JAPAN. The collection is of great 
rarity, and many of the coins are not now procurable even 

in Japan. 

Apply to Mr. Davip Brown, 146, Leadenhall-street, 
Li ondon, 


y}LECTROTYPING.—A young man, who 


has had seven years’ experience in one of the first 
London houses, is open toan ENGAGEMENT in this busi- 
ness. Is a thoroughly practical man, and acquainted with all 
the latest improvements. 
Address “ Y. Z."" (No. 558), 10, Wellington- street, Strand. 


HE LAKES.—To be LET, FURNISHE D, 


for One Year or fora Term, a HOUSE, containing ina 
drawing-rooms. dining and sitting-room, seven bedrooms, 
two kitchens, dairy, and cellar. Stable. coach-house. barn, 
&c. Good gardens, orchard, and large field. From Kendal, 
four miles; Staveley Station, one mile and a half (thence only 
ten minutes’ ride toW indermere). View extensive and beauti- 
ful. Good fishing, and shooting over 200 acres. 

Apply to Mr. C. WExnster, House Agent, Kendal. 














OUR THROUGH GERMANY in MID- 
SUMMER.—HERR G. A. REINICKE, who has been 
for the last four years connected with King Edward the Sixth’'s 
School, Norwich. will take his usual Tour through Germany 
in the ensuing Midsummer Holidays. He would be happy to 
meet a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN, between the ages of 15 
and 20, to make up his present party. Instruction added to 
amusement. Highest testimonials and references given and 
required. 





Address as above—School House, Norwich. 


THERE is a SCHOOL ROOM, in St. 
Matthias parish, Bethnal-green, built for 100 POOR 
CHILDREN, in which 180 assemble daily. The result of this 
crowding is most unhealthy, and subversive of all good teach- 
ing. 350/. is required to erect a second floor, which “will double 
the present accommodation. The Sunday-school teachers 
have promised to raise 10/.: Messrs. Hanbury and Buxton 
will give the last 50/.; and Philip Cazenove, Esq., will also 
give 10/. The friends of useful Christian education for the 
poor a are earnestly entreated to HELP in this most important 


Address Rey, J. Cotnourse. Incumbent, 8, Charles-terrace, 
Victoria-park, London, E.C. 
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MADAME CATHERINE HAYES has 
4 returned to T»wn for the Season. 
13, Westbourne-park. W. 


Opry ~ TO 
YOYAL SOCIETY of MUSICIANS, for 
the Support and Maintenance of Aged and Indigent 
Musicians, their Widows and Orphans.—Those ladies and 
ge! tlemen who are willing to SING in the CHORUS at the 
performance of the MESSIAH. at St. James's Hall, on Friday 
evening, May 17, are requested to send in their names and 
addvesses, and particulars of voices, immediately to STANLEY 
Lucas, Sec., 210, Regent-street, W. 


\ OLIQUE’S ORATORIO “ABRAHAM.” 
4 Under the immediate patronage of her Majesty, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and other members of 
the Royal Family.—Herr Molique will conduct his oratorio, 
* ABRAHAM,” for the first time in London, for the BENE- 
FIT of the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, at Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday Evening, April17. Reserved seats, one guinea. 
Further particulars will be shortly announced. 





7 TENSGY ° Ta 
S r. JAMES’S HALL.—Miss LOUISA 
b PYNE and M. OLE BULL (the great violinist), on 
Wednesday evening next, April 17, at the CONCERT of the 
VOCAL ASSOCIATION: also Mme. Louisa Vinning, Miss 
FE. Horder, Miss Chipperfield, and Miss Lascelles. Fantasia, 
Pianotorte, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Madrigals and Part Songs by 
the Choir of 200 voices. Accompanyist, Mr. Francesco Berger. 
Conductor, M. Benedict. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Reserve Area and Balcony, 8s.; Unre- 
served, 1s.—at the Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


\ R. J. THEODORE PETTERS (Blind 
4 Pianist. pupil of W. C. Fillev), has the honour to an- 
nounce his SECOND GRAND NING CONCERT to 
take place at Westbourne-hall, Bayswater, on Monday, April 
15. Artistes: Mme. Gilbert. Miss Susanna Cole, Mme. Andrea, 
Mr. Suchet Champion, Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. Horace 
Stuart (pupil of Dr. Gilbert, his first appearance). Piano- 
te—Mr. J. Theodore Petters. Dr. Bennett Gilbert. Flute— 
Mr. Benjamin Wells. Violin and violonce!lo—the Brothers 
sooth. Harp—Mr. Layland. Conductor—Mr. W. C. Filby. 


| ULLAH SCHOOLS.—The Committee 

of the Schools appointed at the Meeting at the Society 
of Arts have much pleasure in congratulating the members 
on Mr. Hullah’s announcement that they are to be RE- 
ASSEMBLED at the Music-hall, Store-street, on the 17th 
APRIL, and they earnestly beg the members both of the late 
First and Second Upper Schools to send in their names to 
Mr. Headland, 9, Heathcote-street, W.C., without delay, as 
much of Mr. Hullah’s future arrangements must depend upon 
the members joining. 

The collecting cards issned by the School Committee are 
now in the hands of the members who have sent their ad- 
dresses to Mr. Headland, and the Hullah Fund Committee has 
decided on closing the London list on the 13th April. 

HENRY ROSS, Hon. Sec. 

No. 11, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 














\ ISS FANNY PARTRIDGE has the 
+ honour to announce that her SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at her residence, 2, York-place, Portman- 
square, on Wednesday, May 1, 1861 (to commence at half-past 
eight o'clock), under the immediate patronage of the Right 
Hon. Lady Lindsay, the Right Hon. Lady Alfred Paget, the 
Right Hon. Lady Templemore. Lady Macdonald Lockhart (of 
Largie), Mrs. Holford, Mrs. Whitworth Porter, Mrs. W. H. 
Tangley. Vocalists—Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, Miss F. Par- 
tridge, Mr. Mathison. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Herr 
Joseph Derffel, and Herr W. Ganz: violin, Herr Deichmann ; 
violoncello, M. Paque: harp, Mr. F. Chatterton. Conductor, 
Herr Wilhelm Gana. 

Tickets 10s. 6d. each; family tickets to admit three, one 
guinea. To be had of Mr. R. MILLs, 140, New Bond-street; 
and at Miss PaRTrIDGE's residence, 2, York-place, Portman- 
square. 





= — — —_ 


“a Now ready, 
YEV.SIRF. A. GORE OUSELEY’S (Bart.) 
\ SELECT ANTHEMS, for Church Seasons and Saints’ 
Days, by Living Composers. Large folio, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
London: RoBert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W. 





ALES BY AUCTION. 


An interesting Collection of Books relating to North Wales, 
including the entire impression of Halliwell’s Notes of 
Family Excursions in that locality. 


\ ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
4 JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, APRIT. 15, at ONE precisely, an 
interesting COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including a_ large number of topographical and other works 
relating to North Wales, some of great raritv, curious early 
English literature, poetical, dramatic, theoretical, &c. 

lay be viewed two days prior, and catalogues had on receipt 
of two stamps. 



















Portion of the celebrated Library of M. GUGLIELMO Lipri.— 
Twelve Days’ Sale 
TOO ~ ‘ . ‘ 7 r 

\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
4 JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property 
ind Works illustrative of the Fine Arts. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, APRIL 25, and eleven fol- 
lowing days, at ONE precisely each day (Sundays excepted), 
the mathematical, historical. bibliographical, and miscel- 
laneous PORTION ofthe celebrated LIBRARY of M. GUGLI- 
ELMO LIBRI; including many searce publications relating to 
America, rare Junta and Aldine editions, ancient musical 
treatises, books written in various dialects, important works 
relating to Italian history and topography, a large collection of 
early Italian Giornali, and other works illustrating the literary 
history and bibliograp! f Italy. scarce English books printed 
broad, French facetiw e Hore and othermanuscripts upon 
vellum, numerous publications relating to the history of the 
sciences, an extraordinary collection of the rarest treatises in 
existence respecting ancient arithmetic, algebra, astronomy, 
and geometry, comprising original editions of the scarcest 
writings of Tycho Brahe. Bombelli, Borelli, Cardanus, 
Cataldi, Galileo, Ghetaldi, Ghaligai, Kepler, Benedetti. Pacioli, 
Cavalieri, Torricelli, Grimaldi, Fermat, Euler, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Gauss, Abel, Jacobi, Cauchy, Legendre, Delambre, 
Copernicus, Leibnitz, Huyghens, &c, with a very complete 
and unique series of works relating to Galileo, and a most 
interesting collection of books with autograph annotations 
written by illustrious men, including Galileo, Kepler, Ferrari, 
Torricelli, Borelli, Henricus Stephanus, Melancthon, Campa- 
nella, Ramus, Flamsteed, La Monnoye, Buffon, Huyghens, 
C. 

May be viewed three days prior. and catalogues had, price 
5s. each, or 5s. 10d. per post. The catalogue comprises 475 
Pages, and is illustrated with fac-similes. 





















PROFESSOR CARL RITTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 


On theéth of MAY will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, by 
O. WEIGEL of LEIPZIG, the com- 


e plete LIBRARY of that Celebrated Geographer, the 
late PROFESSOR CARL RITTER, of Berlin. 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs Williams and Norgate, 
Mr. D. Nutt, and Mr. Thimm, London; of Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, Edinburgh. 


EONARD and Co., Boston, U.S., will 
SELL by AUCTION, in that City, early in MAY, the 
very valuable LIBRARY of ZELOTES HOSMER, Esq. This 
collection is particularly richin Early English Literature—fine 
copies of rare Books—First Editions—Large-paper Copies— 
Shakspeariana, &c.; chiefly collected, for the present owner, 
by the late Messrs. Pickering and Rodd and Mr. Thomas 
Boone, of London. 
The Catalogues may be had, six weeks previous, of Triibner 
and Co., Paternoster-row; and Mr. Thomas Boone, New 
sond-street. LEONARD and Co., Auctioneers. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
OOKSELLING and STATIONERY 


BUSINESS.—WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, about 20. 
He is expected to make himself generally useful. 
Apply to “J. A.."" 95, Upper-street, Islington, N. 


O COMPOSITORS.—WANTED, in a 
London office, an experienced HAND, accustomed to 
auctioneers’ work, jobbing, and bookwork, and also qualified 
for management at case. Good references as to ability 
required. 
Apply to Messrs. HARRILD, Printers’ Brokers, 
= 25, Farringdon-street. 
O PRINTERS.—WANTED, by a young 
man, who has worked on one or two good provincial 
papers, a permanent SITUATION on NEWS or JOBBING 
— preferred), ata moderate salary. Good references can 
ye given. 
Address “ E.C.,”’ 22, <n Tottenham-court- 
road, W. 




















‘. r 

OR SALE, by PRIVATE BARGAIN. 

A four-feeder PRINTING-MACHINE, made, in 1859, 

by Middleton of London, in excellent condition, having been 
only occasionally used—to an extent equivalent to six months’ 
daily work. Size of Type Table, 2? feet 10} by 4 feet 9 inches, 
As it is necessary that this machine be disposed of before the 
"15th May next, the date of the expiry of the tenancy of the 
premises, it will be disposed of at the very lowest reasonable 


rice. 
Apply to the Manager of the DarLy BULLETIN COMPANY 
(Limirep), 24, Mitchell-street, Glasgow. 








THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
a cn 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
‘ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reeistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose a 


stamp for the reply. 
—— 
LASSICAL MASTER in a Worcestershire 


grammar school, Wanted an Oxford M.A. in priests’ 
orders to take the fourth form, and to assist in French and 
mathematics. Box 3292, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


LASSICAL MASTER of a public school 

in Warwickshire. A temporary engagement is offered 

pending the appointment of a permanent master. Box 3294, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


TUTOR ina first-class school. Required an Oxford or 
Cambridge graduate, who will be willing to take his share in 
the routine of school duties; must be accustomed to the 
management of boys. Salary, with board and lodging, 1007. 
Locality Sussex. Box 8296, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 














ALISTHENIC MASTER in a _ ladies’ 
school near London. Wanted immediately. Box 3298, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


{RENCH MASTER (resident) in an 
Oxfordshire private school. He must be able to teach 
drawing also. Salary about 357. Box 3300, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


haa ~ . . ° 
JROFESSORS of Hebrew, Hindustani, 
Spanish, Italian, and fortification are wanted at a col- 

lege in the W. district of London. The Professors receive 
the fees paid by the pupils, subject only to a fractional deduc- 
tion to clear the expense of rooms, &c. Classes may be 
formed at any time so as not to interrupt the regular studies 
of the college. Box 3302, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











’ ! ‘UTOR in a clergyman’s family. The 
rector of a small parish is desirous of meeting witha 
gentleman who would give, three or four hours a day, tuition 
to his son of the age of 10 years. He might not object to give 
a title, Views medium. Box 3304, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. — <a (eS iS 
(TUTOR in a gentleman's family, to educate 
three little boys, the eldest eleven ; they are to be pre- 
yared for the public schools. Locality Sussex. Box 3306, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. : 
SSISTANT MASTER in a College near 
London. Qualifications required, skill in instructing 
juniors in very elementary English subjects—reading, gram- 
mar, geography. history, arithmetic, good penmanship, and 
the elements of Latin grammar, also tact in managing boys 
without severe measures. Box 3308, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
SSISTANT MASTER in a Manchester 
school wanted after the Midsummer holidays. Salary 
351. for the first year, and an increase of 5/. for every other 
year. Box 3310, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT in a _ Berkshire boarding- 
school; a Dissenter preferred. Applicants to state age, 
qualifications, salary, &c. References requested. Box 3312, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 























SSISTANT (non-resident) in a private 

. school in Kent, to teach English generally, junior 
Latin, French, drawing, and Euclid. Must be accustomed to 
school duties. Salary about 40/. Box 3314, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


. : : 
RENCH ASSISTANT in an Oxfordshire 
private school. Wanted a French gentleman, who is 
competent to teach thoroughly French, Latin, and mathe- 
matics; a knowledge of music or drawing desirable; no play- 
ground duty. Must be able to prepare boys in Latin and 
French for the Oxford M.C. Examinations. Salary from 30 
to 402. Box 3316, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Jp UNIOR ASSISTANT in a school in 


Gloucestershire; one acquainted with book-keeping or 
land-surveying preferred. A good penman and arithmetician 
indispensable. Box 3318, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT in a school near 


e London, to take janice classics and French, also arith- 
metic and English, with charge of pupils. A gentlemanly 
demeanour is of the utmost importance. Salary 30/. Box 
3320, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS to two little girls (ages 


7 and 12); locality near Dublin. Applicant to state age, 
qualifications, exnerience, salary, &c. Box 3322, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


7 ° r 

GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family, near 

Birmingham. There are five children under 7 years of 

age. A Dissenter will be preferred, and one who will make 

herself generally useful. Applicants to state age and salary, 

also to give references. Box 3324, 10. Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS for children under 12. Must 


earnestly undertake their training, identify herself with 
all that concerns their happiness, and be an efficient help to 
the mother; she must-also have held a similar engagement in 
a gentleman's family, and understand plain and fancy needle- 
work. One knowing something of domestic duties preferred, 
in which case part of the teaching would be taken by another. 
Box 3326, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
G OVERNESS in a clergyman’s family for 
I iittie children, the eldest ten years old. Good musi 
French spoken fluently, the usual branches of a soun 
English education, with the rudiments of Latin, required. A 
cheerful disposition, and sympathy with children’s ways, in- 
dispensable. Box 3328, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


RENCH GOVERNESS (Protestant) in a 

school in the country, to teach her own language tho- 
roughly and to remain with the pupils after school duties are 
over. A lady who would give her services in exchange for a 
home and any of the privileges of the school would not be 
objected to. Box 3330, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


JPRENCH TEACHER. A young French 
lady (a Parisian preferred) is wanted immediately in a 
select school near London. Box 3332, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


RENCH and GERMAN TEACHER in 

a school near town. Required a French lady. Must be 
thoroughly competent to teach her own language as well as 
Jerman. Box 3334, 19, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


I ESIDENT GOVERNESS. Required a 

lady who is thoroughly conversant with the Freneh 
language, and able to impart a sound English education, with 
dancing. There are six children, from 4 to 14 years of age. 
Salary 202. Locality, a watering-place in Pembrokeshire, Ap- 
plicants to state full particulars. Box 3336, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


JESIDENT GOVERNESS, A _ lady, 
about 28 years of age, to educate thoroughly four 
children, under 11, in French, music, English, and singing. 
She would be required to take the entire charge of two. 
Applicants to state age, qualifications, salary, &c. Box 3338, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS PUPIL required in a 

select ladies’ school, near Manchester. She would be 
received on moderate terms, and have all the advantages of a 
first class education. Box 3340, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


CHOOLMISTRESS for an union school in 
h Oxfordshire. Salary 25/7. with board, washing, and 
lodging, in the house, in separate furnished apartments, also 
Government grants. Applicants to state age and send testi- 
monials. Box 3342, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


+ ~ fa hl Y ‘ 
wUPERIOR NURSERY GOVERNESS, 
\ to teach children under 10, English, French, and German 
thoroughly, music, and needlework. <A Swiss or German 
Protestant preferred. Applicantsto state qualifications, age, 
salary, references, &c. Box 3344. 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


y URSERY GOVERNESS, not under 26, 
pt to take charge of three children in a family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. Good references required. Appli- 
cants to state qualifications, age, salary, &c. Box 3346, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ee 
NURSERY GOVERNESS, from about 18 

to 25 years of age, to teach a little girl of 9, and two 
boys of 7 and 5 years of age, English, music, and the rudi- 
ments of French. She must be a good needlewoman, take 
charge of the three children, and make herself generally use- 
ful: must also be an English lady of respectable appearance, 
and a member of the Church of England. Salary (first year) 
13/7, 10s., with travelling and laundry expenses. Locality the 
North of Ireland. Applicants can be referred to a clergyman’s 
wife in the suburbs of London. Box 3348, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


+ . ° 
YY URSERY GOVERNESS in a clergyman’s 
family in Lincolnshire. Will have the entire charge of 
four girls (the eldest 7 years old) and their wardrobe. Must 
be a member of the Church of England, able to teach English 
and music, and not under 19 years of age. Will be required 
to enter upon her duties June 1, 1861. Salary 15/. Box 3350, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


URSERY GOVERNESS in a family in 

the suburbs of London; age not to exceed 26 Must be 

a Protestant, capable of imparting a sound English education 

with music, and possess a kind and cheerful disposition. The 

most urexceptionable testimonials will be required. Box 3352, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.¢ 


TURSERY GOVERNESS for three young 
L children. Must be either a French Protestant, or an 
English lady educated abroad, or one who is able to speak 
French fluently and well. If under 20 years of age, would be 
most suitable. It is desirable that she should be able to teach 
also the elements of music, and, if an English lady, the usual 
branches of an English education; locality Yorkshire. Box 
$354, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to ap; lic ants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrovs Epve ie AL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 

Notice. _ Applicants by letter should ite the number of the 

* Box ” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
a stamp for reply. 
Sa 


S ENGLISH, MATHEMATICAL, and 

DRAWING MASTER; age 33. Has had twelve years’ 
experience; is patient, and a good disciplinarian. Can teach 
English generally, writing, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, draw- 
ing, painting in water-colours, and bookkeeping ; possesses a 
good knowledge of French, drilling, trigonometry, field mea- 
suring, and fortifications. Salary 50/. to 701. Box 6139, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. Cc. 


S FRENCH and GERMAN TEACHE R, 


by an ex-Professor of French in a Belgian college, and 
author of acomplete French and Dutch Dictionary; age 40; 
can also teach drawing and junior Latin. A small salary re- 
quired. | Box 6141, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, _ W.C. 


AS HINDOSTANI TEACHER in a 


school; age 31; was born and resided for more than 
twenty years in India; possesses high testimonials. Would 
be happy to receive or to visit private pupils. Terms, four 
ineas per quarter two lessons a week. box 6143, 10, Wel- 
ington-street. Strand, W.C 


A§’ MASTER in a school (non- resident) ; 


age 24. ‘Teaches English, junior Latin, and mathema- 
tics; was fortwo yearsand ahalfinCulham Training College, 
and for twelve months assistant master in a Yorkshire 
grammar school. Possesses a Government certificate, 3rd 
of 2nd. Good testimonials and references. Salary from 80. 
to 100/,_ Box 6145, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S MASTER in a good school ; age 23. 

Teaches junior Greek and Latin (Cesar, Vi irg vil, Ovid, 

&c.), prose composition, Enclid six books, algebra to the 

binomial theorem, and arithmetic thoroughly, also English 

in all its branches. Salary not under 500 if resident, otherwise 
1001. B 30x 6147, 10. Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


AS MASTER ina school or college; age 


20. Has hada good education, and can speak French 
with pure accent. Has passed matriculation and first B.A. 
examination at London University in the first division, with 
honours in English and French. Has experience in tuition 
Salary not less than 35/. if resident, otherwise 702. Box 6149, 
10, W 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 
S MASTER (non-resident) in a school, or 
VISITING TUTOR; in or near London preferred. Ad- 
vertiser is a B.A. of Cambridge (high Senior Optime), and 
fully qualified to teach mathematics, moderate classics and 
French, English subjects, chemistry, elementary Hebrew 
&e. bey) moderate. Box 6151, 10, W ellington-street, 
Strand, W.¢ 


Ss PRIVA TE T UTOR, at the pt pupil’s or 


his own residence in the neighbourhood of Portman- 
square Teaches Greek and Latin classics, including prose 
and verse composition, Euclid, arithmetic, &c. Was formerly 
of Winchester school, and subsequently of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Has had 15 years’ experience in tuition. Terms 
moderate. Box 6153. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, WC, 


“AS PRIVATE TUTOR, within an easy 


distance of St. Paul's Cathedral. A graduate of Oxford 
in holy orders would be happy to receive into his family one 
or two pupils as boarders for the public schools, and to assist 
them in the preparation of their studies; or he would be happy 
to read for two or three hours daily with any youth who may 
be preparing himself for the military or civil service examina- 
tions, or for matriculation at either of the universities. _ The 
highest references. Box 6155, 10, Ww ellington- street, W.¢ 


S PRIVATE SECRETARY 0 or 


AMANUENSIS. by a gentleman of respect ag, and 
‘00d education, and who can write shorthand. Box 6157, 10, 
Yellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S AFTERNOON TU POR, by the Pro- 
fessor of French and German in a suburban college 
(N.W. district of London). He offers to students the advan- 
tages of accent and sty'e as correct and classical as if those 
languages were acquired in their respective countries. Refer- 
ence is kindly permitted to the Principal of the College above 
referred to. Box 6159, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S EVENING TUTOR. A gentleman, 

formerly of Oriel College, Oxford, who gained the first 

aed in a competitive examination, wishes to meet with even- 

ng pupils to be prepared for the Civil Service examinations 

or school or college, either at his own residence rear the 

Regent’s-park, or at his ge a moderate. Box 6161, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, 


AS PRIVATE, TU" ‘OR to boys under 


12 years of age preferred, or ASSISTANT MASTER. 
Can teach elementary Latin and Greek, three books of Euclid, 
algebra, arithmetic, and English. Is a clergyman’s son, 22 
years of age, and has been assistant master inan Essex gram- 
mar schoo]. Salary, without board, 65/.; with board, from 
30, to 401. Be x 6! 3. 10, W ellington- strect, Strand, W.C, 


a) 






































AS PRIVATE — TUTOR, i in law, ‘classics, 


logic, political economy, English composition, &c., by 
an M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, who has obtained prizes 
in the above-menti . subjects, Testimonials can be seen 
atthe Critic office. rorme moderate. Box 6165, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W 


AS TEACHER of Arabic, Turkish, and 


Modern Greek, by a gentleman who has long resided in 
the East, and has also held a government appointment there 
locality London. Terms moderate. Box 6167,10, W ellington: 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


S TEACHER of Oriental and European 


langages. A linguist of standing, experience, and 
success in tuition, and who holds a chair in one of the London 
colleges, prepares candidates for the Indian civil sevice and 
others in Arabic, Hindustani, French, German, and Italian. 
For particulars as to te —_ &c., address Box 6169, 10, Welling- 
ton-street. Strand, W. 


S TUTOR, or ASSISTANT ina public 


school, by a graduate of the University of Edinburgh; 

age 28. Is qualified to teach Latin, Greek, mathematics (not 
the higher), the elements of French and’ Hebrew; ; also the 
ordinary branches of education. Has been in the profession 
since 1845, Numerous testimonials can be seen at the CRITIC 
o.. Terms at > —= a per annum. London, France, 
y rermany, preferre 0, Wellington-stree 

Strand, WC. Pp OX 6171, 10, Wellington-street, 














A S TUTOR, to prepare one or more pupils 
for any of the public schools, by a young man who has 

received his ewn education in one of them. Can give good 

references Box 6173, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


S TUTOR in a family, or French oer 


drawing master in a private school, by a Protestant 
gentleman of noble family, and native of Paris; age 26. Has 
had three years’ experience in England; has travelled much 
on the Continent, and would have no objection to travel 
again. Box 6175, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR in a school or family (resident 


E or non-resident), by a gentleman late professor of 
modern languages and literature in one of the roval colleges 

land. The advertiser can introduce a boarder. Box 
), Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


4S TUTOR in a school or fanile + age 24. 


Is competent to teach English in all its brane hes 
French, German, classics. and mathematics Possesses good 
testimonials from those in whose families he has taught. Is 
aChurchman. Salary 70/7. Box 6179, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A§ TUTOR in a school or private » family, 


by anative of France, aged 28; in or near London, and 
non-resident, preferred. Teaches French, German, mathema- 
tics (pure and mixed), natural philosophy, and drilling. Has 
been director of a regimental school in France: can educate 
for the army examinations. Box 6181, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A S TUTOR in a gentleman’s family, by a 

Cambridge graduate. Is competent to teach high 
classics, usual mathematics, cood French. elementary German 
(can speak it), and the usual English subjects, with drawing; 
age 22. Possesses good testimonials; remuneration not a pri- 
mary consideration; would not object to travel. Box 6183, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR (non- -resident) in or near 
London. Advertiser is an Italian gentleman, 54 years 

of age, and competent to teach Italian, French, Spanish, 
classics, and mathematics. He possesses a diploma for classics 
from the University of Genoa, and a government appoint- 
ment as Professor of French to the Roval College of Sant’ 
Alessandro in Mi'an; has had ten vears’ experience in private 
tuition. two of which were employed in educating the sons of 
an English nobleman. Box 6185, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


AS TUTOR for the long vacation (from 
about June 13 to Oct. 10), either in a family or to a 
young gentleman preparing for the University. Advertiser is 
22 years of age. the son of a clergyman, an Oxford under- 
graduate, exhibitioner of his college, and of nine terms’ 
standing. Unexceptionable references to clergymen and 
others who have known him for years. Remuneration 
required not under 252... w ith residence. Box 6187, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, Ww. 


S VISITING TU TOR in or near London. 
Advertiser is 26 vears of age, and competent to teach 
French (acquired in Paris). Italian, junior German, and Latin, 
short hand. arithmetic (thoroughly), and general English. 
Can be well recommended by a lady whose son he has just 
prepared for school, also by the principal of a school in which 
heis now engaged. Has three mornings and every afternoon 
to dispose of. Box 6189, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


yTa yr 
S VISITING TUTOR, to teach the Con- 
tinental languages: adult pupils preferred. Advertiser 
is 40 years of age, and has been tutor to their Gr. D. H. the 
Princes Louis and Henry of Hesse. Scholastic experience 
upwards of 20 years. Would be happy to read with candidates 
preparing for ‘the Civil Service examinations, &c. Was re- 
cently renc h and German master ina eprom i pase near 
London. Box 6191, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, 


°| A® ASSISTANT MASTER (ruideal) : 

age 21. Is qualified to teach English generally. arith- 
metic, geography. English hi-tory. elements of algebra, and 
therudiments of vocal music. Last appointment (about 3 
years) under an Oxford tutor. Salary not less than 301. Box 
6195, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, WwW. Cc. 


‘Fr . 
S ASSISTANT MASTER or PRIVATE 
TUTOR, resident or non-resident. Teaches Frene hand 

German thorough. Latin, and Caesar, Eutropius, Sallust, Virgil, 

Ovid, Henry's Ist and 2nd books, Eleganti Latin», junior 

mathematics, &c, He has recentiy returned from Bavaria, 
where he — ~1 a Government certificate. Is qualified to 
teach French, German, and English. Salary, as resident, not 

less than 50/. Tox 6195, 10, Welling ‘ton-strect, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSIST: ANT MASTER (resident) i ina 

good school in or near London, by an Oxford B.A. and 
Powis Scholar. Is competent to teach the highest cl: 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Latin and Greek versification, 
grammatically, mathematics good, algebra to cubics, - 
nometry, surveying g'obes, and nautical astronomy. also 
drawing in all styles. Has had twelve years’ experience in 
tuition. and is a good disciplinarian; age 31. Salary moderate. 
Box 6197, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


AS JUNIOR ENGLISH ASSISTANT. 




















Can teach English and junior French. Has been 
master of a village _ 1 in Huntingdonshire: possesses 
good testimonia from 152. to 201. Box 6199, 10, Wel- 





lington-s street. Strand, w Xe. 


S GOVERNES SS i in a “school ¢ or r family 


where the childre n are young. Teaches English, goo vd 
French, and the rudiments of music and drawing; age 18. 
Salary from 16/. to 20/7. Has had six months’ experience in a 
school. Box 6201, 10, Wellington-s street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS to young children, and 
where music is not required. Te aches the usual branches 
of a sound English education; possesses a good knowledge of 
the French language, and of the rudiments of Latin. Has 
filled several engagements with satisfaction. Good references 
can be given. Would have no objection to act as Companion 
to an elderly lady ; age 40. Terms 20/, Box 6203, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand W.C 


S GOVER NE SS in a family where the 











children are under 12; London preferred, but not essen- | 


tial. Teaches the usual branches of English, French to 
beginners, the rudiments of German, music, drawing in 
pencil and pastels, painting in water colours, wax flower 
modelling, pl ain and fancy needlework, &c. Has had some 
experience in tuition; : was educated in Hesse Cassel 
and Paris; is a member of the Church of England. Salary 
from 251. to 301. Box 6205, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERN ESS in a family, or COM- 
PANION to a lady. going to India or the Cape; age 55. 
Has had considerable experience in the management and edu- 
cation of children; is qualified to teach English thoroughly, 
good French, music, and drawing; a member of the Church 
ofEngland. Box 6207, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 










SS eee 


| acqu’ren 





yr T] 
S GOV ER) ESS in a private Sennily to 
children under 14, or as COMPANION to a lady, by 
young gentlewoman whois able to impart the essentials of a 
sound English education, with French, music, singing, and 
drawing: age 24. Salary 302. Boys not objected to. Box 
6209, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.( 


S GOVERNESS to young children. Is 
wh competent to give instruction in all the usual branches of 
an English education, also in the rudiments of music and 
French. Has he ad four years’ experience in tuition, and can give 
good references: age 26. Salary 20/. Box 6211, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS ina gentleman’s family, 
4 and where the children are young. Is competent ‘to 
teach English generally, French, and music. Has had two 
years’ experience, and can offer excellent references to the 
family she has just lef: 24. Salary 25. Box 6213, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS, where the pupils are 


young. by the da saghter of a deceased clergyman of the 
Church of England. She teaches the usual routine of an 
English education, with music and drawing. The only remu- 
neration sought is a coinfortable home, yor is indispensable. 
Box 6215, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S GOVERNESS, by a Gene Catholic 
lady. She teaches French (acquired in France), 
German, and music; has good testimonials, and a French 
diploma. Salary 501. _Box 6217, 10, Wellington-street. W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school, on mutual 

& terms; age 23. Teaches English, French, and music. 

Isamember of the Church of England, and accustomed to 

tuition. Unexceptionable references can be given as to 

ability, caer acter, &c. Box 6219, 10, Wellington-street, 

Strand, W.¢ 
y hoa: ; 

\ S GOV ERNESS in a select school or in 

a gentleman's family, either in Fngland or abroad; 

age 25. Teaches English in all its branches, music, singing 

French, andthe rudiments of Latin. Has been governess in 

aschool, to the principal of which advertiser refers; other 

references if required. Salary 25/. Box 6221, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS ina . family or first-class 
school, where masters are engaged for accom plish- 
ments. Advertiser is a highiy-qualified gentlewoman, and has 
had twenty years’ experience in the instruction, guidance, 
and formation of the character of y« = ladies. She under- 
takes to impart a superior education, based on sound Church 
principles; in addition, would not ot ject to superintend the 
domestic arrangements of a household: age 40. Salary 50 
guineas; if to go to Paris 25 or 30 guineas. Box 6223, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS S GOVERNESS in a private family, in 
4 or near London; age: Acquirements, Ens glish gene- 
rally, music, French, Li tin, salle ents of German, and land- 
scape drawing Advertiser is the sister of a clergyman, and 
has had some vears’ experience in tuition. Salary 454. Box 
6225, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS S GOVERNESS to young children; age 


21. Is capable of teaching thoroug ih English, and is a 
good needle wom an; has some experience in tuition. Would 
prefer going abroad. or travelling. Box 6227, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVE RN NESS to. young “children, by 


the daughter of a medical man residing in London. Is 
competent to teach English, with the rudiments of music and 
French. Is a good needlewoman, has a knowledge of dress- 
making. and would be willing to make herself usefulin any 
way not menial; age 19. Salary sought 15/. and laundress. 
Good references can be given. Box 6229, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
























As GOVERNESS in a school or - private 
we family to children under twelve. Teaches English in 
all its branches, French, and mus sic. Has been assis i 
school for two years; age 28. Salary not under 
laundress. B 231, 10, Wel ng ston i-stred ot, Strand, W.C 


rf OX 

S GOVERNESS in a fi umily ; the country 
& preferred, and children under 12 years of age, 
Can impart a good English education, with French, 
drawing, and music. Has had considerable experience in 
tuition, and would be found a valuable acquisition a 
family. Satisfactory testimonials as to ability, narac- 
ter, &c. (one from a beneficed clergyman), can be seen 
at the Critic Educational Kegistry Office. Box 6233, 10, 
Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 









ic) 





AS GOVERNESS to young ~ childre n, 
ASSISTANT ina school, or COMP ANION to a lady 
Understands music, and can take the English classes of 
junior pupils. Has had some experience in tuition, and can 
give good references; age 26. Salary 20/. The country pre- 
ferred: would not object to ke charge of an invalid, Ha we 
previously dore so, Box 6 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


A 5 GOVERNESS. A lady is anxious to 
find a situation for a young friend (a German) | in a 
family. She is a good pianist, 


nch and drawing. High salary no 
Box 6237, 10, Wel- 


















school or clergyman’ 
give instruction in Fre 
much an object as a comfortable home. 

lington- street, St , WC, 











AS. GOVERNESS in a ‘family ‘where the 
children are young, or as COMPANION to a lady. Hk 

nts are, English thoroughly, music, French, ar 

drawing. Age 22. Box 6239, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


’ — haa ° ° 
A® GOVERNESS, either in a school or 

family, to children under 12 years of age. Teaches Eng- 
lish, the rudiments of French, German, and music. ee had 
four years’ experience in tuition; good references » 2 
Salary 20/., —_a expenses. Box 6241, 10, Wellinston- 
street, Str: and, w ¢ 


A® S GOVERNESS to young + children in or 
near London; age 19. Is well qui ulified to im 
good English education, with French, music, an d the rudt- 
ments of German. Good a Salary 207. Box 6245, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, _W. 


j 









we 1 
S GOVERNESS in a family y or school ; 
y age 21. Teaches English, French, music, and the first 
principles of drawing. If in a family would ‘take charge of 
pupils’ wardrobe. Box 6245, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
vESS, either at her reside nee 


AS GOVERNI penne 


near the Regen t’ S-pi irk, 

Advertiser is a German lady and eveni 
classes in which she teac é 
Italian, and Spanish. She also g 
languages as well as in Latin, Greek, and Ge rman ‘ite ratt 
Terms vary from 5s. per month, to one guinea per quarter. 


Box 6247, 10, Welliz gton-street, Strand, W 
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A S GOVERNESS, daily or resident. 
Ps Wanted by a young lady from the country an engage- 
ment where the children are young. Her acquirements are 
English, French, elementary Latin, and music. Box 6249, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


{5 GOVERNESS in a family, or 
we COMPANION to a lady. Is competent to teach 
English, French, music, singing, drawing, and the rudiments 
of German and Italian. Has had considerable experience in 
tuition, and can give the highest references ; age 25. 
Salary from 5S5/. to 501 Box 6251, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.Cc. 
S GOVERNESS in a family where the 

& children are young, by a lady who is accustomed to 
tuition; age 22. Acquirements, English generally with the 








rudiments of French and music. Is willing to take charge of 


her pu 
Box 6 






ils’ wardrobe. A tradesman’s family not objected to. 


>, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C., 


AS GOVERNESS in a nobleman’s or 


% gentleman's family, by a German Protestant lady from 











A 
Hanover. She teaches German, French (acquired in Paris), 
English, drawing, and music. Has been long accustomed to 
tuition. Salary from 501. to 60/. Box 6255, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

\ . Tal . 

A S GOVERNESS to children under 12 
4 years of age; Dublin or its neighbourhood preferred, 
but not essential. Can teach good English, French, instru- 
mental music, and pencil drawing. Advertiser is 24 years of 
age; the daughter of a Wesleyan minister; accustomed to 
good society; and is a general favourite with children. Will 
be disengaged at Midsummer, and would prefer a Wesleyan 
family. Salary not less than 20/. Box 6257, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


A S DAILY, MORNING, or AFTERNOON 
d GOVERNESS in or near London; age 25. Is conver- 
sant in the French, German, and English languages, teaches 
music, drawing, grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, 
writing, &c. Has had many years’ experience in tuition. and 
iust returned from the Continent. Terms moderate. Private 
] mr vy hools or families. Box 6259, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C, 


AS DAILY, MORNING, or AFTERNOON 
4 GOVERNESS within two miles of Eaton-square, by a 
lady of experience who instructs in English generally, French 
(acquired abroad), and drawing; or she receives pupils at her 
residence at Pimlico. A friend. if required, gives music les- 
sons for her, Terms moderate. Box 6261, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY GOVERNESS in or near 
4 Richmond, to children under 12 years of age. Teaches 
English, the rudiments of French, German, and music. Has 


had four years’ experience in tuition. Good references. Age 
21. Box 6263, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











\ S DAILY or MORNING GOVERNESS; 
4 age 24. Is competent to teach English in all its branches, 
French (acquired in Paris), music, singing, and drawing. Can 
sive good references to previous engagements. Terms, from 
10 till 1 o'clock, 407. per annum, or from 10 till 3, 602. Box 
6265, 10, Wellineton-street, Strand, W.C, 

AS DAILY GOVERNESS, by a lady who 
. has just concluded an engagement which she has held 
four and a half years. She teaches English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and music. Testimonials from Queen's College, 
the nobility, and clergy. _Box 6267, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


‘ ‘ rg. ‘ ‘’ . . 

AS ENGLISH GOVERNESS in a private 
4 family ; London preferred; age 20. Teaches thorough 
English, French (to pupils not too far advanced), music, and 
German to beginners. Would be happy to make herself useful 
in any way not menial, her object belng to procure an engage- 
ment in a clergyman’s or professional gentleman’s fainily, 
uid where she would be treated as one of the family. Salary 
from 252. to 397. Box 6269, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 





S GERMAN GOVERNESS. A German 


A lady, having some hours disengaged, is desirous of 
meeting with a‘family or school in which she could give 
lessons in her own language; age 28. Terms 5s. per hour. 
30x 6271, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


TING 
\ S MORNING or AFTERNOON 
4 GOVERNESS or as MUSICAL GOVERNESS; the 
Western district of London preferred; age 30. Is competent 
to teach English in all its branches, also French and music ; 
was a pupil of Herz, and has been engaged in tuition nine 
years. Salary about 10 guineasa quarter. Box 6273, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 
, + TXT LiL ~ 
45 MORNING GOVERNESS, by a lady 
4 experienced in tuition: age 40. She instructs in very 
thorough English, French (with which she is fully conversant, 
having been many yearsin Paris), Italian, the piano, drawing, 
ind the rudiments of German. She would give a portion of 
her time in return for a comfortable home. Most satisfactory 
references offered. Would not object to theduties of Resident 
Companion to a lady. Box 6275, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S MUSICAL INSTRUCTRESS. Adver- 


4 tiser is a brilliant pianist, and also a musical composer. 

She would be happy to impart a reasonable amount of in- 

struction in return for board and residence only. Has had 
) years’ experience, and can refer to the highest families; 
e 29. Box 6277, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\s MUSICAL GOVERNESS or as 








COMPANION; London preferred, but not essential; 

24. Is fully qualified to teach both vocal and instrumental 
music. Salary 25. Box 6279, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 

A S MISTRESS in a National, Ragged, or 

4 Union school; in or near London preferred. Can teach 


writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography. Has consider- 
ible experience, and is a good disciplinarian. Age 34. Salary 





401, Box 6281, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
A 5 MISTRESS of a girls’ or infants’ school ; 
. age 21; possesses a (Government certificate of merit, 


second class; has already held an appointment similar to the 
one she now seeks. Salary 401. and apartments. Box 6283, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

4s RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family ; 
“ age 22. Teaches English, music, drawing in several 
styles, and the rudiments of French. Has had two anda half 
years’ experience in tuition, and can give good references. 
Salary not under 20/., with laundress. Box 6285, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 78 

‘ ~ sh \wWL My ‘ 

{S RESIDENT GOVERNESS ; not par- 
+ ticular as to locality, but town preferred. Can teach 
English in every department, music, French, drawing, 
dancing, plain and fancy needlework, wax flowers. Three 
years’ reference from her lastsituation; eight years’ experience 
in tuition; age 26. Salary 25/. Box 6287, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 














AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS. A young 


lady requires an engagement in a gentleman's family. 
She is competent to impart a thorough English education, 
with French gramatically (acquired on the Continent), music, 
and drawing; also the rudiments of German, if required. 
Pupils under 12 prefe:red. Box 6289, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


rb Vis y ar 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 

of considerable experience in tuition, and who can refer 

to parents and friends of former pupils. Is fully competent to 

teach English generally, French, music, drawing, singing, and 

flower-painting, also the rudiments of Latin and German. 

Age 35, and a member of the Church of England. Box 6291, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS__ RESIDENT i: 








GOVERNESS in a 
nobleman’s or gentleman's family, by a German lady, 
31 years of age, and a Protestant of the Lutheran Church; her 
father was a judge. Teaches German, French, English, music, 
drawing, and the usual branches of a liberal education. Has 
been ten years in noblemen's families in Prussia, and is on 
the point of concluding an engagement which she has held in 
a clergyman's family in England for the last two years. 
Salary §4/. Would not ee to an English family residing 
in France. Box 6293, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, or as 
TRAVELLING COMPANION and GOVERNESS to 
young ladies. Advertiser is 21 years of age, a brilliant 
pianist, speaks French fluently, and competent to impart a 
thorough English education, with singing and dancing to 
juniors if required. Salary 30 teferences from former 
engagements Box 6295, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS for pupils 
under 12. Teaches English, music, French, drawing, 
and the rudiments of Latin and Italian. Has had several 
vears’ experience in tuition, and can give good ref-rences ; is 
a member of the Church of England; age 24. Salary 251., 
with laundiy expenses. Box 6297, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. ie 
A> RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family; 
age2l. Teaches English, French, music, and drawing: 
has had five years’ experience In tuition. Salary from 40 to 
60 guineas. Box 6299, 10, Wellington-street, $ trand. W.C. 

















~ >KxTr ‘ ~ ~O . 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 
to educate either little boys, or young ladies of not 
more than 16 years of age. Teaches Englishin all its branches, 
French, Latin, drawing, geometry, good music (pianoforte 
and organ), thorough bass, use of the globes, &c. Has 
been six years engeged in tuition. Can offer the highest 
testimonials from the parents of her pupils, and from clergy- 
men; age 22. Salary 50/. Box 630], 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private 
family; age 23. Is capable of teaching English in all 
its branches, French, and music, with elementary drawing, 
and the rudiments of German and Latin Salary not under 
301. Box 6308, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
~ TO SAT’ TR v 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS; age 22. 
Teaches English, French, and German, acquired in 
France and Germany, also music. Resided 3) years in her 
last situation. Salary 40 guineas. Box 6305, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S ORGANIST or PIANIST either in 
schools, families, or concerts. Advertiser is 26 years of 

age, and a pupilof Dr. W. Sterndale Bennett ; she obtained 
two first-class certificates for instrumental music, harmony, 
and composition, at Queen's College. Terms for private pupils 
21. 2s. per quarter, or 5s, per lesson; an allowance made to 
schools. Any locality within 15 miles of London. Box 6307, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








DULT TUITION. Lessons given in 
elementary and finishing English to those whose edu- 
cation has been neglected, or from other causes require 
tuition in English, writing, arithmetic, French, and drawing, 
by alady who receives pupils at her own residence in the 
neighbourhood of Pimlico, or waits upon them at their own 
homes. Also, evening tuition in Italian and German. Box 
6309, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ie 
S JUNIOR TEACHER in a ladies’ 
school; age 18. Can teach French and English, drawing, 
music. &c. Is at present at school in France, where she has 
been the last two years finishing her education. Will return 
to England the beginning of May. Salary required, 102. Box 


6311, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS JUNIOR TEACHER in ai ladies’ 
+ school, or in a preparatory school for boys, in or near 
London; age 18. Can teach English in all its branches, music, 
singing, and French to junior pupils. Is desirous to have an 
opportunity for further stndies in French. Salary 16. A 
comfortable home more an object than salary. Box 6313, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Ty a ° ° 
S JUNIOR GOVERNESS in a family, 
by a lady of Dissenting principles, and who can be 
highly recommended. Teaches thoroughly English, music, 
and singing, with the rudiments of French. Children under 
ten years of age preferred. Box 6315, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
NJ NJ > Al ’ 
S SUPERIOR NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. A young lady, a member of the Church of 
England, and of some experience in tuition, desires to meet 
with an engagement in the above capacity in a gentleman's 
family. She undertakes to instruct her pupils in a sound 
English education, with the rudiments of mus‘c, French, and 
drawing. Satisfactory references can be given. box 6317, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
‘ " r aa 
S NURSERY GOVERNESS, or COM- 
PANION toa lady. Is qualified to teach the rudiments 
of an English education, or to act as amanuensis to a lady, and 
willing to be useful in any capacity not menial; would not 
object to travel. Has been accustomed to the quiet of a 
country life, but also used to travelling. Is a good needle- 
woman. A respectable and comfortable home required, and a 
suitable remuneration. Age 26. Box 6319, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


. a ‘ — Lea ° 
S NURSERY GOVERNESS; no objec- 
tion to a foreign family, or to reside abroad; age 30. 
Teaches French (acquired on the Continent), English in all 
its branches, and the rudiments of German. Has had much 
experience in tuition, and would take the entire charge of her 
pupils. Salary 30/. Box 6321, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 























\ EYMOUTH.—To LET, in a_ most 
desirable part of Weymouth, a DRAWING-ROOM 
and BEDROOM, suitable for one or two ladies requiring 
cheerful home, with good attendance and cooking. Terms 
moderate if taken for a permanency, including plate and 


linen, 
Address “A. B.,” Tucker's Library, Weymouta. 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
EYMOUTH.—MISS SPARSHATT’S 


SCHOOL for Young Gentlemen, 15, Royal-crescent, 
Weymouth. The house delightfully situated opposite the 
Bay. Assistance from competent masters. Board and Edu- 
cation, 30 guineas per annum. 

References kindly allowed to Rey. J. Steruenson, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Weymouth; Rev. J. O. 
ZILLWoOoD, M.A., Rector of Compton, Winchester; and J. 
Fox, Esq., Surgeon, Weymouth. 
fWYHE Principal of a first-class School, where 

the terms are high, and to which only the Sons of Gentle- 
men are admitted, having recently moved into larger premises 
and being anxious to fill his house. is willing at the present 
time to RECEIVE a very few BOYS on unusually advan- 
tageous terms. This offer is made to sons of gentlemen only, 
of good character and fair abilities, and not exceeding 13 
years of age. 

Address “ Rey. A. B. C.,” care of Mr. A. Holden, Stationer, 

Church-street, Liverpool. 
rT’ bd - 

RY)DUCATION in HANOVER. — Dr. 

4 AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gottingen, assisted by an English Graduate and by a Mem- 
ber of the Université de France, resident iv the Establish- 
ment, and exclusively attached toit, as well as the most 
eminent Professors of the Town, RECEIVES a select number 
of PUPILS, the Sons of Gentlemen, for whom (while the 
strictest attention is paid to their studies) all the comforts of 
acheertul Home are provided. The Pupils are admitted to 
attend Divine Service in the King’s English Chapel. German 
in its purest dialect and French are made the medium of 
conversation. Terms from 60 to 80 guineas; no extra what- 
ever. References given to the Hanoverian Legation in London. 


TUTOR.—A 14th Classic of Cambridge, 
experienced in tuition, desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
TUTOR iu a private famity or school, in London or suburbs. 
“W.M. L..”’ 24, Blomfield-street, Paddington, W. 
y = . y ; 
AN OXFORD GRADUATE in 
HONOURS, conversant with modern languages ac- 
quired abroad, and experienced in teaching. desires a full or 
partial ENGAGEMENT as VISITING TUTOR. Hebrew 
and drawing if required. High testimoninls, &c. 
Address ‘B. A.,’’ Messrs. Thomas’, 14, Great Marylebone- 
street, N.W. 


Al a! a. al 

LOUCESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, to 
teach French and German iu the above school. He will be 
required to enter upon his duties at the end of the next Mid- 
summer Vacation. He will bave the opportunity of taking 
private pupils, as the whole of his time will not be occupied in 

the school. Salary, 100/. per annum. 
Applications and testimonials to be sent on or before the 
4th May next, to Mr. WAsHBoURN, Solicitor, Gloucester, 


Clerk to the Trustees. 
RoexAl BELFAST ACADEMI!ICAL 


INSTITUTION.—The HEAD MASTERSHIP of the 
English School will be VACANT on the lst August next, in 
consequence of the resignation of Dr. Blain. The number of 
pupils at present attending the day school is 210, and in the 
Master's house there is accomodation for at least 60 boarders. 
CANDIDATES are to forward testimonials as to scholarship 
and other qualifications, on or before the 7th of May, to Wil- 
liam Simms, Esq., Assistant Secretary, who will furnish the 
conditions of holding the appointment, with other informas 
tion, on application after the 27th inst. 

Belfast, 7th March, 1861. Ww. J.C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER.—The principal of 
a well-established LADIES’ SCHOOL wishes to DIS- 
POSE OF her INTEREST at Midsummer. 
Address “A. Z.,"’ care of Mr. Wm. Birley, No. 86, Bull- 
street, Birmingham, 7 


N OPENING for a MIDDLE-CLASS 

SCHOOL in a Yorkshire town will be surrendered for 

a small sum. House and Schoolroom newly papered and 

painted. A gentleman having a degree would do well, and, 

J 2 a, might take Sunday duty in the neighbour- 
Oo 




















Address “CLERiIcus " (No. 562), 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, London, WC 
my \ 
O TEACHERS.—A Gentleman, who for 
more than twenty years has successfully conducted a 
First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN in Edinburgh, intends to retire. A favourable opening 
is thus afforded for any one properly qualified. The School 
is situated in a good locality of the New Town. The Premises 
may be had at a moderate rent, and the Fixtures and School 
Furniture on reasonable terms. : » 
Further particulars may be learnt on application to“ A.B., 

care of Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, Publishers, Edinburgh. 


7 > 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, and 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual Payment of 3. to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures 1000/7, at death by 
Accident, or 6l. weekly for injury. No extra premium for 
Volunteers. One Person in every Twelve insured is injured 
yearly by Accident. 75,000/. has been already paid as come 
pensation. vine 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3 
Old Broad-street). = Le 
Annual Income 40,000/.—Capital One Million. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64 Cornhill, E.C., January 1861. 


al 
DEPOSIT, ASSURANCE, and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for 
fixed periods, or according to the amount, at from seven to 
thirty days’ notice. Three per Cent. at Call. 
5, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. LAW, Manager. 


HIMNEY-PIECES, TOMBS, MONU- 
MENTS, FONTS, &c. —EDWARDES BROTHERS 
and BURKE, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, 
W., beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they manu- 
facture at their own establishments, in Italy and Belgium, as 
well as at the above address, every description of marble 
work, at the lowest possible prices.’ Their galleries contain 
specimens of all foreign and British marble quarried, in 
chimney pieces, from 25s. to 300 guineas each; MONT MENTS 
and TABLETS, from 5l. ; head and foot stones, from 30s. each. 
—Sole agents to the INVERNETTIE GRANITE Company. 














Lo G’S HOTEL, New Bond-street, W.— 
“ Le soussigné déclare avoir expédié & Monsieur Henry 
Jubber, négociant en vins, & Londres, la quantité de cin- 
quante deux Barriques Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, récolte 
1857, quantité la plus forte expédiée en Angleterre & aucun 
négociant. Les vins sont —_— — de Chateau 
fite, et je garantis leur grande qualité. s ‘ 
a sige a i “M. GOUDAL, Gérant. 
‘Panillac, Chateau Lafite, 15 Juin, 186u. 
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MV HE QUARTERLY REVI EW, 
No CCXVIIL., will be Published on TUESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. 
2. Euphuism. 
Lord Dundonald. 
Spiritual Destitution. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 
African Discoveries, Livingstone, Speke, Petherick, Du 
Chaillu, &c. 
7. Stanhope's Life of Pitt. 
8. Indian Currency, Finance, and Legislation. 
+* Note—Iron Manufacture. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 


MHE EDINBURGH REVIE W, 
No, CCXXX., pe Published THIS DAY. 
NTENTS: 

1. Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
2. The Republic of Andorre. 
Political Diaries, Lord Auckland and Lord Colchester. 
. Eton College. 
. Remains of Alexis Ce Tocqueville. 
Essays and Keviews. 
Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. 
Fables of Babrius. 
% Forbes’ Leeland. 
10. Election of President Lincoln and its Consequences. 
London : LonGMAN and Co. Edinburgh : _A. and C. BLACK. 


NEW PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS, 


Just published. 


The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macna- 
= ara, and Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law.” 
*rice 21s, 


The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAW, 
with all the Forms, &. By J. PATERSON, T. MACN ine 
MARA. and W. MARSHALL, Esgqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 
In2 vols. Price 31s. 6d. 

Law TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Beeks FOR MAGIS TRATES, 
Just published. 

PART V. of COX’S REPORTS of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ LAW CASES, and APPEALS DECIDED by all 
the SUPERIOR COURTS. Price 4s. 6d. Issued quarterly. 
Parts I. to IV. may still be ‘had. Edited by E. W. COX, Esq., 
Recorder of Falmouth, 


The SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with 
Full Instructions, Forms, &c. Price 12s. cloth. By T. W. 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. 

The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE 
3y E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
Price 15s. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in LARCENY: with an Oatline of the Law of 
Larceny. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ 7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isathought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Animme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a SPE- 
CIMEN BOOK of TYPES. and information for authors. will 
be sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark- 
lane, London 


IMPOR TANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


+ "Iv 
OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up in 
the usual stvle of boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

+ the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
veing of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street : 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 
91, John- street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 


ATG . 

AMILY ARMS, &c., Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s.; Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

Qua irtered, Impaled, and ik: on Vellum, “according to the 

laws of Heraldry. by T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and 

Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’ s-lane, 
London, W.C 


j EDDING CARDS.—For Lady and 


Gentleman—50 Each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed inside, 18s. Visiting Cards—A Copper 
Plate Engraved in any style, with Name and 50 Cards, printed 
for 2s. post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed by return of post, 
ior Stamps or Cash —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and 
Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin's-lane, 
London, W.C. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 


Linen.—The best and only method of Marking Linen, 

Silk Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Looks, so as to prevent the 
Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO- 

SILVERPLATES, By means ofthis novel invention a thou- 
sand pieces of lees can be marked ina few hours. Initials, 1s. 
each ; Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Moveable Numbers,2s. 6d. ; Crest 
Plate, 5s., with the necessary Directions for Use. Post’ free. 

Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, &c.: 
P “Several trials with Mr. Culleton’s Patent Electro-Silver 
Plates, for marking linen, induce me to pronounce them excel- 
lent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep black 

colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, with either 
potass or soda, they remain unaltered. Other plates which I 
tried decomposed the ink, and in many cases burned holes in 
the linen. I can testify Mr. Culleton’s plates are incorrodible, 

and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

‘Signed l) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ May 15th, 1854.’ “College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
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ze All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. 
ULLETON, 25, oe Teno SENN, corner of St. Martin's- 
lare, London, W. 
All fo ‘ers executed by return of post. 





Just res aiiiie post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RAGGED LONDON 1 IN 1861. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. with Six Illustrations by J. E. Mitiais, R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








CURIOUS, SCARCE, AND STANDARD BOOKS 
[PX ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. APRIL CATALOGUE 


NOW READY, consisting entirely of new purchases. Amongst them are many articles of interest and unfrequent 
occurrence. Post free for one stamp. $ ; 
Books Bought in any quantity. 


C. J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, W.C. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE SEASON: A SATIRE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Frontispiece by THOMAS GEORGE COOPER. 


“There are some verces of extraordinary force and vigour. . . . The Jast line, ‘Till the half-drunk lean over the half- 


dressed,’ is worthy of Byron.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


On Thursday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS 


PREACHED IN RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL, IN 1858, 1859, 1860. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, Head Master of Rugby School, Chaplain to the Right Hor. the Earl of Denbigh: 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. CROSSLEY and BILLINGTON, 


Rugby. 





NEW WORK BY F. G. TRAFFORD 


On Tuesday, 16th instant, 


CITY AND SUBURB: A NOVEL. 


3 vols, 
By F.G. TRAFFORD, Author of * The Moors and the Fens,” **Too Much Alone.” 


“We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well 
conceived, well-wrought-out story ; but we regard it less as a present success than the commencement of a successful 
career.” —Athenwum. 


base AR RLES J. SKEET, 10, King W aie street, Che iring-cross. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MIRIAM MAY.” 


Just ready, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


CRISPIN KEN. 


By the Author of *‘ Miriam May.”’ (Dedicated by permission to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.) 
From the “ Saturday Review.” 

“ The inadmissibllity of Mr. Mudie’s principle seems to us | it represents an Evangelical clergyman as having obtained 
to be established by the particular instance in which he has | a bishopric through a fraud. Heavens and earth, what in- 
undertaken to defend it. He allows that he has excluded a | nocence is this! With what baptism of rose-water was Mr. 
religious novel called ‘Miriam May,’ and he defends the ex- | Mudie baptised—in which of Dr. Cumming’s Millennial 
clusion. But Mr. Mudie’s case is that * Miriam May’ is| Scotch glens did he pass his youth? It is time indeed to 
trashy, that it is trashy because its tendency is bad, and | protest against Mr. Mudie’s principle when this is given as 
that its tendency is bad because, being a High Church tale, | the simplest instance of its o peration. o 


SAUNDERS, OTLE “ and Co., 66, Brook-street, slicaniceaaieaie onion 








On the Ist April will be published, 


A CATALOGUE of a PARTICULARLY CHOICE, VALUABLE, 
and INTERESTING COLLECTION of RARE, CURIOUS, and USEFUL BOOKS, 
In various Languages and Classes of Literature 


Including SPLENDID BOOKS of PRINTS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, B ' AUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM, &e. 


Now on SALE by JOSEPH LILLY, 
15, BEDFORD-STREET (opposite Henrietta-street), COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


This Catalogue, containing about Two Thousand of the choicest Books, including some of extreme rarity, value, and 
interest in Early English Literature, by Caxton, Wynkin de Worde, Pynson, and other early English Printers, in very fine 
condition, will be forwarded to any gentleman on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 





THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 


A SECOND EDITION of NO CHURCH. 


By the Author of ‘High Church.” 3 vols. 


“ The story of ‘No Church’ is interesting in itself, and the various characters are well defined and ¢ onsistently drawn. 
The author possesses considerable humour, a keen insight into certain phases of human nature, and no little real pathos. 
We can confidently recommend* No Chureh ' to readers of all shades of opinion on ecclesiastical matters.”—Spectator, 


ALL FOR THE BEST; a ~ Story of WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 


Quiet Life. 3 vols. Author of “Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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AND NEW 


NEW BOOKS 








EDITIONS. 








SKETCHING RAMBLES 
OR, NATURE IN THE ALPS AND APENNINES 
By AGNES and MARIA E.CATLOW, 


Authors of “Popular Field Botany,” “Garden Botany,’ “Popular Conchology,” “Scripture Zoology,” &c. With 
numerous IJlustrations from Drawings by the Authors. 2 vols., price 21s. 


SKETCHES OF FORRIGN NOVELISTS. 


A Series of Tales and Sketches from Recent Works of the Popular Novelists of Germany and France, including Stories 
by Mthlbach, Auerbach, Miigge, and Flygare—Carlin; Feuillet, Sandeau, and Dumas. 


CONTENTS. 


[On the 18th. 
London: 








THE STORY OF CHATEAU LAROQUE. 
LUISANNE’S STRATAGEM, 
THE JAILER’S DAUGHTER. 


and SONS. 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
CINDERELLA OF THE BLACK FOREST. 
A PEASANT PRINCE. | 


JAMES HOGG 





[On the 20th. 
London: 





THE ROMANCE OF DIPLOMACY. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIR of QUEEN CAROLINA MATILDA of DENMARK, SISTER to KING GEORGE the THIRD. 





With Memoir, and a Selection from the Corresponde nee (Official and ory we of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna. 


By Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 


Second Edition, revised, with Portraits. 2 vols. (in the press. 


London: JAMES HOGG and SONS. 


THE FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY WRIT. 


By the Rev. HUGH HUGHES, D.D., 


Rector of St. John’s, Clerkenwell; and Lecturer of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 





A New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol. Svo. price 10s. 6d. (In April. 


(EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, ] 


“The plan of this work differs from all others of the kind | chronologically, and to connect them by a chain of reference, 
fn the following requirements:—1. To present art the | so as to keep in view the stream of Sacred History and the 
Female Characters of Holy Writ with scarcely an exception | varying aspect of the Church in different ages of the world. 
or omission of any.—2. To present the Female Characters * As combining these several requisites to unity, compre- 
of the Canonical books without intermixing with them any | hensiveness, and completeness, this attempt will be seen to 





of the Apocryphal biographies.—3. To deduce from each if! bear features which distinguish it from all other attempts 
them distinct practical instruction.—4, To exhibit them l e Field of Sacred Literature.” 






in the s 

“Tt may be recommended as a work at once various in subject, engaging from the living interest which biography 
possesses, and useful to the younger branches of families, especially females, from the forcible manner in which Scriptural 
facts are applied to the c ‘ommon circumstances of life. Dr. Hughes displays thought in his treatment, and his style has 
the clearness of a scholar."’"—Spectat« 


London: JAMES HOGG and SONS. 








In smal! crown 8vo. price 5s. 


m a] > YT NAQAYVTHM 
THE GOLDEN CASKET, 
A TREASURY OF TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. With Illustrations by JOHN PALMER. 


CONTENTS, 


The Elchester College Boys. By Mrs. Ww ood, Author of | The Castle East of the S 
“ Red Court Farm,” “ Danesbury House,” &c. | from the Old Danish. 
The Delft Jug. By Eliza Meteyard (Silverpen). The Holidays at Barenburg Castle. By Ottillie Wildermuth. 
The Boy and the Man. From the German of Christopher | Some Passages from the Child-Life of Lucy Meredith. By 

von Schmidt. | the Author of “ An Art Student in Munich.” 


un and West of the World: a Story 


William and his Teacher. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. | The Teuching and Marvellcus Adventures of Prince Hemp- 
The Story of Luke Barnicott. By William Howitt. seed and his Young Sister. From the French of Léon | 
My First Cruise. By W. H. G. Kingston. Gozlan. 


[Early in April, 


JAMES HOGG and SONS. 


London : 





In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. cloth, full gilt, price 6s. 


BOOK OF DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS 


A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL OF IN-DOOR RECREATION; 


THE 


Including all kinds of Acting Charades—Mute, Comic, Poetic, Fairy, De natic, Historic, and Classic; Proverbs, Bur- | 
lesques, and Extravaganz as, comprising Novel and Original Ideas; numerous S$ eleton Plots and Di alogues ; Descriptior 

of Continental Court Tableaux, hitherto unnoticed in this country ; Intellectual, Active, Catch, and Trick Games: For- 
feits, Board Games, Puzzles, and Parlour Magic. The whole interspersed with Practica] Directions coucerning Costume, 
and Hints on Management and Accessories. ’ 





By HENRY DAI TON. 


With Scenic Mlustrations by CorpovLp and Du Mavnrter, and upwards of 120 Diagrams on Wood. Accompanied by a 
Copious Incex, : 


JAMES HOGG and SONS. 


London: 











In post 8vo. price 4s. 
HE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN ; 


or, @ Practical Manual for Young Ladies on their 
Entrance into Society. Third Edition. Revised and en- 
larged by the Author. [Un April. 
[EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE.] 

“This work is intended chiefly for young ladies of the 
upper classes of English Society. The object of the writer 
is, by the experience of a life passed in those circles which 
constitute what is called ‘the world,’ to supply those who 
are entering into a new and basy sphere with some of the 
practical benefits of observation and reflection, to propound 
the elements of that species of knowledge, which, contrary 
to other sciences, is usually acquired by blunders and 
errors; the lessons of which are often received with morti- 
fication, and remembered often with regret. This little 
book, which pretends to no deeper learning than that 
which the heart and the memory can impart, is therefore 
offered to the young who are destined, not for the happy 
duties of an humble and narrow sphere, but for the arduous 
introduction into a career usually deemed more perilous. 
It is for those who must live, more or Jess, in communion 
with the gay and the opulent, but who wish ‘to live un- 
spotted in the world.’ It is meant to resemble the warning 
voice of the nurse who sees the children of her care sporting 
on the brink of asedgy pool, all green with aquatic plants, 
and calls to them to beware.” 


London: James Hoae and Sons. 


In post 8vo, price 4s. 
J ~Y - ‘ ‘ , rI’pD TT a 

HE ENGLISH MATRON; or, A 
Practical Manual for Young Wives. By the Author of 
“The English Gentlewoman.” Third Edition. Revised 

and enlarged by the Author. [In April. 

[EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION.] 
“To recal the serious purposes of an English matron’s 
life; to warn, advise, inform her; to stim ul: ite her best 
aims; to piace even in solemn terms the miseries of failure, 
was the object of this work. Its merits, such as they are, 
were never more needed than now. It is oifered with 
earnest prayers for the well-being of the young matron; in 
all faithfulness, in all sincerity to her is proffered such 
councils as a mother would give to a belov:d daughter en- 

tering on the all-important career of married fife.” 
London: JAMEs Hoce and Sons. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s., with Illustrations by 
CoRBOULD and ABsoLoN, printed on toned paper, 
r y retell ° 
{IT to be a DUCHESS: with other 
Stories of Courage and Principle. By Mrs. GILLESPIE 
SMYTH. Author of “ Selwyn,” ‘ Life and Times of Olympie 
Morata,” “ Probation,” ‘Tales of the Moors,” &c. 

“The v lume, being very nicely got =p and effectively 
illustrated by J. Absolon and E. H. Corbould, is particularly 
suitable for a gift book, and presents a very notable speci- 
men of what such a book should ve, if intended to interest 
at the same time that it teaches sound moral lessons of great 
practical value."—Znglish Churchinan. 

London: James Hoge and Sons. 


‘i HE BRAVE OLD EN <GLISH 
CONFESSORS. With Illustrations by L. Hvuarp, on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. cloth, full gilt, price os. 
CONTENTS. 
Lage Wycliffe, his Life, his Work, and his Creed. 
Tyndale; and Incidents in the Lives of the Early 
gf Fs og 
Cranmer and his Times. 
Nicholas Ridley, the Calm and Resolute Confessor. 
The Life and Doings of Master Hugh Latimer. 
Bunyan, the Dreamer in Bedford Jail. 
Thomas Ellwood, the Genial-hearted Scholar. 
The Story of James Nayler. 
Andrew Marvell, the Witty Patriot. 
John Roberts: a Glimpse at Rural Life Two Centuries ago, 
The Trials and Aspirations of Richard Baxter. 
London : James Hoae and Sons. 


Small crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d., with Coloured Frontispiece 
and Vignette, 
: iene PRINTER BOY; or, How 
Benjamin Franklin made his Mark. An Example for 
Youth. By WILLIAM M. THAYER. Illustrated by 
JULIAN PoRTCH. 
London: James Hoge and Sons. 





E QUINCEY on SELF-E DUCA- 

TION. With Hints on Style and Dialogues on Political 
Economy. (On Monday. 

‘hese Dialogues are unequalled, perhaps, for brevity, 
pungency, and force. They not only bring the Ricardian 
Theory of Value into strong relief, but triumphantly repel, 
or rather annihilate, the objections urged against it by 
Malthus in the pamphlet now referred to and his Political 


| Economy, and by Say and others. They may, indeed, be 


said to have exhausted the subject.”—J. 2. M‘Culloch-- 
Literature of Political Economy. 


London: JAMEs Hoae and Sons. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

E ARE GLAD TO SEE THAT SCANDINAVIAN 

LITERATURE, to which we have been for some time drawing 
attention, is becoming more popular. We rejoice in it; but in appre- 
ciating the efforts of those who now cultivate it the merits of the pioneers 
in this department of letters must not be ignored. No lite- 
rature bearing so intimate a relation to our own and to our early 
national history has encountered so long and extraordinary a neglect. 
The Times of the 8th instant has a notice of Mr. Dasent’s translation 
of the story of Burnt Njal, in which occurs this passage: ‘ But if 
this literature be full of attraction to every student, to no one ought 
it to be so attractive as to an Englishman. The language is the very 
kernel of genuine English, the thoughts are such as we think, and the 
national character delineated forms the best and bravest of our own. 
The Sagas are a truer key to the real character of the English race 
than the speculations of Emerson or Montatempert ; and it is diffi- 
cult to rise from their perusal without the consciousness that many 
enigmas have been solved and many difficulties cleared up. Yet this 
literature, so rich, so interesting, and so instructive, has hitherto been 
a stranger to England, except to those few venturous spirits who 
grapple with the difficulties of a noble and copious language 
with no other aid than a very imperfect glossary in Danish and 
Latin. So far as we know, the only exceptions are Mr. Laina’s 
translation of the ‘Heimskringla,’ though even that smacks 
of the modern Norse translation; Mr. Dasryt’s translation of 
the ‘Prose Edda of Snorro Sturla’s Son,’ and Gray’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Descent of Odin’ from the ‘Edda,’ and of the 
‘Fatal Sisters’ taken from the Saga which is the subject of this 
notice.” 

Now really one would have thought that the critic of the Times 
had heard of such a book as Maxter’s “ Northern Antiquities,” of 
which we have had a translation, we suppose, for half a century, and 
the business of which was to make Europe aware of this literature. 
If not, that he might have heard of “ Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities,” by Watrer Scorr, Werner, and Jamreson, in which 
abundant specimens are given of Icelandic and Scandinavian literature, 
mythology, and Sagas, ‘This work must have existed, we suppose, 
these forty years; and for more than twenty Sir Waxter Scorr has 
claimed as his own translation that of the “ Eyrbiggja Saga,” one of 
the most remarkable of the Icelandic Sagas, and in no way inferior to 
the Saga of Njala, or the Burnt Njal, as it is called by Mr. Dasenr. 
Scorr says humorously that the ‘ Eyrbyggja Saga” is unique because 
it is the only record of a ghost being ejected by legal process. Still 
more recently, Mr. Tuorre has occasionally wandered out of his 
Anglo-Saxon to give us a volume of Scandinavian literary antiquities. 
But perhaps the most curious omission is that of the “ History of 
Scandinavian Literature,” by Wir11am and Mary Howitt, pub- 
lished only in 1852. In this history we have not only a complete 
view of Icelandic literature, but copious translations from both the 

oetic and prose Eddas and Sagas, with a specimen of the original 
celandic. What is still more striking is the precise identity of argu- 
ment in this history and in the Times. The Times wonders that 
a literature so connected with the origin of our language and with 
our history should be neglected by us. So does this history. It con- 
tends that it is not from the Anglo-Saxon but the Scandinavian that 
we draw our tongue, institutions, our national spirit. The Times sets 
the Eddas far above the German “ Nibelungen Lied ;” so does the 
Howrrts’ history. It says: ‘*We may allow the Germans 
the possession of the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ as they possess it; 
but we must confine the merit of that possession to the elabo- 
ration of it from the grand and still existing materials of the 
North. About these there are gigantic proportions, a thrilling reve- 
lation of beauty; a terrible force of passion, which leads to crimes and 
desolation of life, to depths of woe, of pity and pathos, which pass 
over us with a prostrating power. There are great and overwhelm- 
ing tragedies in them to which those of Greece only present any 
parallels. The awful fatalities of the ATRID& family, the madness of 
Orestes, the terrible story of Mepra, and sorrows of Ipn1GEyta or 
AntiGoNE, may equal, but cannot surpass, the dread events and 
rending grief of the ‘Nibelungen’ story, as presented in its 
original northern state.” So says this history, and so says 
the Times ; namely, that “they have all the freshness and 
clearness of the dawn,” and “present as complete a picture 
of the men and manners of their time as the Iliad and Odyssey 
themselves.” : 

_The Times says Mr. Dasent has given “a very amusing essay on 
piracy and the Vikings.” True ; but Howrrts’ history had shown that 
Stripxo4y, in his “‘ Vikingafiirder,” has given the whole complete 
history of the Vikingr and their piratical expeditions. The Times 
says that “ to Iceland belongs the honour of discovering Greenland, 
Labrador, and New England.” But Mr. and Mrs. Howrrr have 
entered fully into that question, and shown not only that the Ice- 
landers did this, but that they no doubt made Cotumpvs well 
acquainted with the fact when he visited Iceland in 1477, and had 
long conversations with the Bisuor of Skanorr, the great Icelandic 
antiquary of his day. All these topics Mr. Howirr has repeated 
in his recent article on ‘Scandinavian Literature” in the 








‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” Can these omissions then be mere 
ignorance? Is there not a coincidence of facts and arguments which 
is something more than a coincidence? When Mr. Howrrr, only in 
1852, contended for the wonderful genius and great importance of 
this ancient Icelandic literature, comparing the Eddas to Homer him- 
self, and setting them far above the German version of the “ Nibelungen 
Lied,” it was thought extremely extravagant ; yet here, only about nine 
years later, we have the Times giving precisely the same arguments, 
taking precisely the same estimate, and using the same illustrations, 
as sober matters of fact, yet ignoring the work in which these opinions 
first appeared. ‘This is curious, if not amusing. We are glad, we 
repeat, to see earnest men following out this northern track of thought 
and knowledge, but let us not forget what is gone before. Mr. 
Dasent now works in a tolerably easy and recognised field. There 
are now listeners to this northern lore; but it was not so when the 
Frenchman Matter, and Scotch Scorr and Weser and JAMIESON 
and Laine, nor even when the English Tuorre and the Howrrts, 
but the other day, earnestly called us into this magnificent field, 
trodden by our mighty ancestors. Let us, at least, be just to the 
pioneers. 





The members of the Education Commission have, after three 
years of unpaid labour, completed their task. Their report, which is 
a most voluminous one, seems to have been drawn up with much care 
and thought ; and this tribute we pay the members of the Commis- 
sion the more willingly as we can by no means approve of all the 
suggestions which they have thought proper to make. One fact we 
may advert to in limine, viz. that six out of the seven members 
of the Commission are Oxford men. Mr. Mratr alone repre- 
sents the non-Oxford, as well as the Nonconformist element. 
Now this should not have been so. The University of Oxford 
is an admirable institution; but it does not represent all, or 
even half, the learning of the country. Cambridge and Durham, 
to say nothing of our minor universities and great public schools, 
should not have been utterly ignored in the Commission. We do not 
say that the faults which may be found with several of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners are faults specially indigenous to 
Oxford; but certain it is that more than one of these recommenda- 
tions brings back to our minds the fact that several ultra-conscientious 
gentlemen at that University suggested to the Oxford Commissioners 
the adoption of the theory that the possession of the smallest com- 
petency should exclude the best-qualified candidates from fellowships. 
In their zeal for honest poverty—and honest poverty, we own, de- 
serves aid and kindly thoughts—these gentlemen sought to turn the 
fellowships of our noblest University into badges of pauperism, rather 
than rewards of learning which brought with them little money but 
great honour. Now we trace something of this spirit in several parts 
of the report before us; but we shall only notice it in one special 
instance. Christ’s Hospital, it appears to the Commissioners, has 
many faults, but none greater than that she does not confine 
her educational advantages to the working classes of England. The 
suggestion of the Commissioners would probably have slumbered 
peaceably in the heavy blue-book in which it first saw light, had not 
our contemporary the Daily News commented on it with mischievous 
inconsiderateness. ‘‘ It would be difficult,” says the Daily News, “ to 
select a more glaring case of the waste of endowment than that of 
Christ’s Hospital.” Knowing something of Christ’s Hospital, we read 
this statement with extreme surprise ; and we found that the head and 
front of her offending had been that she educated any one above the 
rank of the son of a costermonger. ‘‘ The rights of the poor,” it 
seems, ‘have been confiscated,” according to our contemporary. 
Millionaires with 3002. per annum, and ten children, have ventured to 
think that they were not robbing the poor when they got one or two 
of their sons into Christ’s Hospital. ‘In some few instances,” con- 
tinues the Daily News, “the income of the parents has exceeded 
5001.” Here is aterrible case. <A bricklayer with 100/.a year and 
an only son may get that son into Christ’s Hospital; but the son of a 
clergyman with ten children and 500/. or even 300/. a year is 
ineligible. Now, we repeat what has been said times out of number, 
that the bricklayer can get a better education for his son at twenty- 
eight shillings per year (the calculated cost) than the clergyman or 
doctor ean for thirty-eight pounds, Of course, we are supposing that 
the bricklayer is satisfied that Latin, Greek, and Hebrew are not in- 
dispensable to the making of bricks, and that his son can do without 
the dead languages. Christ’s Hospital has been an enormous blessing 
to the widow, and the orphan of respectable parentage. The 
clergyman, the physician, the solicitor, and the journalist, 
as well as the military and naval officer, have each, times 
out of number, had to thank her for conferring an excellent 
education on their sons—an education such as these sons 
could never have had without her aid. What if some “few” persons 
with large families and the princely income of 500/. per annum have 
put their sons into the school? Is this such a high crime and mis- 
demeanour, or is it any crime at all, or such a crime that henceforth 
Christ’s Hospital, the nurture-place of scores of great men, 1s to be 
handed over wholly to the offspring of blacksmiths and costermongers ? 
We have no objections to the sons of blacksmiths and costermongers ; 
but neither do we wish to see for their sakes all others excluded from 
the portals of Christ’s Hospital. Let the writer in the Daily News 
turn to an article in a quarterly just published (the Juseum) on 
‘¢ Middle-class Education in England,” by Canon Robinson, of York, 
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and he will there see how many chances the mechanic has of admirably 
educating his children according to his own station in life, and how few 
the poor professional man has of giving a corresponding education to 
his. Christ’s Hospital has been a very nursing mother to the children of 
the poorer professional men—men in their way quite as valuable as 
the mechanics and artisans for whose offspring the Government has 
provided so many educational advantages. Let us not take this noble 
institution from our middle classes, who want it so sorely, merely in 
obedience to a sham liberality which has discovered that King 
Edward VI. designed Christ’s Hospital for “ poor fatherless and 
motherless children, and sick, sore, and impotent people.” The sick, 
sore, and impotent people have been sent elsewhere, but Christ’s 
Hospital is as open as ever to “ poor fatherless and motherless children.” 
Failings Christ’s Hospital has, no doubt; but her failings are small 
when compared with those of our other great educational establish- 
ments, and her authorities have invariably shown a desire to amend 
what could be amended. Years ago, as the Westminster Review 
remarks in the present number, it was suggested to Christ’s Hospital 
to teach mathematics properly, and forthwith she taught them 
properly ; while Eton pottered on, in spite of reproof and suggestion, 
holding that arithmetic comprised all mathematics, and not even 
teaching arithmetic as it should be taught. We should heartily 
like to see Christ’s Hospital come out, with her young sons, 
from among the butchers and gallows-birds of Newgate, and 
we see no reason whatever why she should not; but to hand over 
this magnificent institution from the middle to the labouring class is 
a piece of liberality which we shall never cease to protestagainst, both 
in season and out, 

on 

At the Architectural Institute on Monday evening Professor W1Li1s 
gave his promised lecture on Chichester Cathedral, a repetition, with 
variations, of that delivered at Chichester. Not a single new point 
was raised; and the gist of the matter—the actual operations carried 

«rby the architect, who brought down the ancient building about his 
ars—was carefully eschewed. No examination of them! only an 
-aborate theoretic exposition of the exceeding absurdity of Gothic 
guilders having raised a tower and spire at all at the top of Norman 
piers—originally built, one would suppose, to support something. 
In fact, the main argument of the Professor’s lecture (of course not 
wholly unacceptable to his audience) amounted to this : that the old 
Gothic architects did not understand their business, and were poor 
simple creatures, wholly innocent of science and constructive art. 
With the help of careful sections and elevations of the towers 
in question, it was shown how at Canterbury, Salisbury, and 
Wells, when the towers betrayed signs of weakness, very simple, 
ingenious, and beautiful means (even wsthetically), as they 
seemed to our eyes—very awkward and ill-advised ones, as they 
seemed to our Professor and censor of Gothic architects—were 
adopted, and remain practically efficient to this day to avert 
catastrophe. 

We need hardly add, such measures were precisely those 
not adopted or thought of by the recent restorers at Chichester. And 
if the spire fell, how could it be their fault ? Did they not do every- 
thing, except, in fact, the right thing? To an outsider it may seem to 
imply something rotten in the state of a restoring architect’s case, 
when for his defence it is requisite to condemn whole generations and 
centuries of Gothic builders. After Professor Wituis sat down, Mr. 
Beresrorp Horr and one or two other speakers followed the cue 
he had given, and professed for themselves and the public entire 
satisfaction with Mr. Strarer and his doings. The notion of removing 
organ or rovd screens, and throwing our cathedrals ‘“‘open,” @ la 
Wyatt, was much relied on by Professor Wiixts and Mr. Hore as a 
very noble emendation on the fabrics in question. One speaker pro- 
posed a ‘vote of exoneration” of Mr. Stater. But the proposal was 
Janguidly received, and ultimately merged in a vote of thanks “ by 
acclamation ” to Professor Wituis for his lecture. A member of the 
Institute commenced hazarding some practical suggestions how the 
spire might have been saved. But the hour was late, the 


suggestions threatened to be long, and Mr. Gopwin (in 
the chair) proposed that matter being adjourned to some 
future indefinite meeting, to be found for the topic—perhaps. Some 


leading practitioners of the Gothic revival and amateurs of Gothic 
art, we may mention, were ‘‘ conspicuous by their absence ”—or at 
all events silence—at this mecting: a curious fact. We are glad to 
see an evening contemporary, the Globe, following in the wake of the 
Daily News, and insisting, as we have always done, on the necessity 
of a fair and impartial inquiry into the true causes of the recent 
wholesale destruction at Chichester. Mr. Freeianp, one of the mem- 
bers for the borough, still remains resolute in his original opinion of 
the strong call for such an inquiry. But in a little provincial town, 
much under the sway of the cathedral’s constituted authorities, the 
staunch man actually cannot find a public seconder; though he have 
many private sympathisers, 





One may look at an animal ora vegetable very many times, and yet 
not see its hidden beauties. A little mud-stained brat picks up an 
ugly-looking shell and tosses it away, while the eminent conchologist 
pauses over every line and traces wonders in it. So, again, a piece of 
coal is a piece of coal and nothing more, save that it causes extra 
weight to the bargee who has assisted in unloading a coal barge some 
six days in the week for twenty years; and yet the geologist will 








point out true marvels in the despised lump which seems fashioned 
only for galling a bargee’s shoulders and burning. So again, 
to descend in the scale of creation, a well-dressed lady sees 
a comely moire antique in a shop window, and discerns marvellous 
beauties in it; while her husband, after having had his attention called 
to those beauties, only looks the other way, or whistles, or passes a 
remark on the state of the weather. And yet what wonder is there 
in all this? We have most of us passed by something which should 
not be a phenomenon or a marvel, yet which we are afraid is so, and 
which Mr. Barnes, of Leeds, has just deciphered for our benefit. 
Have any of us a man-servant or a maid-servant who invests his or 
her weekly twopence in Lloyd's or Reynolds's Newspaper? If we 
have, mark the consequences. We have under our roof a philo- 
sophic Jouxy Tuomas or Jemima Ann, who is fit to solve 
gigantic political problems, and to sway the nation. The test 
is, does he or she subscribe to a weekly newspaper ?—not what the 
newspaper is, nor whether the kitchen-bred lady or gentleman reads 
the best parts of it, or any parts save the police reports and the latest 
fracas of some disgusting young aristocrat. Of course we shall be 
reminded (what we have not forgotten) that the butler and cook have 
intellects as well as the master of the house; that a French philo- 
sopher said there was no more instructive study than the annals of 
the police-courts ; and that, because a young sprig of nobility has 
taken too much wine, therefore by contemplating his case under the 
heading ‘ More aristocratic villany,” we may gain an insight into the 
failings of our Conservative nobility. Now criticism per se holds no 
cut-and-dry political doctrine. She has a stern word for a foolish lord’s 
foolish book; and she has a long, hearty, and admiring gratulation 
for a good book, come it from a Cromarty mason ora London basket- 
maker, But we must protest against the nonsense which Mr. Baiyes, 
of Leeds, talked on Wednesday in the House of Commons on the 
** Borough Franchise Bill ;” nonsense which possibly was received the 
more kindly from the knowledge that the speaker had a father who 
generally talked sense. What do Mr. Barnes’s arguments amount 
to? Why to this, that if a person can spell through a page of a penny 
or twopenny paper, he is fit to assist in ruling England and its enor- 
mous dependencies. The whole of the statistics given by the present 
Member for Leeds are most amusing. There are, it appears, 
in existence a great many virtuous weekly publications, and 
of “ immoral literature” only ‘ 52,500 a week.” This is 
very comforting, but it should convince no one that people are fit to 
vote simply because they read ‘* Ada the Betrayed,” or ‘* The Suicidal 
Smith,” or “The History of the Boy Jones,” or any of the other 
thousand and one tales conjured from the brains of persons whom we 
shall not dignify by calling penny-a-liners. Mr. Barnes's argument, 
or at least all that part of it which depends on the statistics which he 
has so laboriously collected, comes to this, that a man has only to 
read some of the enormous amount of rubbish (happily not immoral 
in general) which issues daily, weekly, and monthly from English 
printing presses ; and ergo, he must be fit to have a vote for members 
of Parliament. 





In his defence of the intellect of the British operative the other 
day, Mr. Batyes (advocating the extension of the franchise) 
quoted the enormous increase in the consumption of newspapers, 
which he described as documents likely to spread ‘ useful knowledge ” 
among the people. Yet, highly as we appreciate the services which 
our daily and weekly contemporaries render to the cause of Knowledge, 
we are afraid that there are times, and those not unfrequent, when 
their zeal oversteps their means, and when they attempt to instruct 
people on matters with regard to which they are themselves but very 
slenderly informed. Granting our contemporaries all possible credit for 
honesty of purpose, we are afraid that those who go tothe Daily Telegraph 
for foreign politics, and to the Sunday Times for science, are liable to be 
sadly misled, and that the readers of the one are not more apt to 
entertain confused ideas about the “’Ouse of ’Apsburg,” than the 
student of the latter is to confound genera with species, acids with 
alkalis, and spiritual essences with material entities. A choice little 
bit of science, clipped from the columns of the Sunday Times, merits 
a passing word : 

The Atropa belladonna, or common potato, is a member of the same family 
as the tobacco plant, and there may be obtained from the leaves of the /. Sola- 
—* similarly acrid and narcotic poison, two grains of which would prove 
atal. 


* Mobled queen is good,” said Potostus; ‘* Atropa belladonna, 
or common potato, is good,” say we. ‘The gentlemen of the Sunday 
Times evidently know little of the potato— 

On choicest melons and sweet grapes they dine, 

And with potatoes fat their wanton swine— 
or they would scarcely have miscalled the “ sweet root” by the scientific 
name of the deadly nightshade. Then, again, that mysterious “acrid 
poison ” which is “similarly” to something, and which is to be ob- 
tained from the leaves of ** £. Solanine.” What is ** E. Solanine?” 
Divulge, oh! Lixxaxvs and Jusstreu! We have heard of gentlemen 
who do not think “small potatoes” of themselves, and have yet no 
good foundation for their opinions; but certainly this teacher of the 
sciences fully equals to our apprehension the impudence of one who 
comes forward upon a public platform to defend spirit-rapping, while 
he coolly lays it down as his chief premiss that he is not to be ex- 
pected to produce proofs in support of his argument. 
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ITALY. 
The Excavations of Ostia. 
Rome, March 18. 
wi OME YEARS HAVE PASSED since excavations were recom- 
menced at Ostia, after long suspense of such labours on that 
very promising site, since in 1831 several antique remains of value 
had rewarded the researches ordered by Cardinal Pacca, and in 1824 
those undertaken by a private gentleman of Rome had led to the dis- 
covery of a necropolis, and one of the most beautiful sarcophagi yet 
obtained from the buried treasures of this country. About the close 
of the last century, and again in the first years of the present, this 
enterprise was carried on with more vigour by the Papal Government, 
and with results supplying to the Vatican some of the finest sculptures 
in its galleries, whither have been transferred many busts, that of the 
frail Julia among others, and recently a statue of Ceres, from the new 
excavations on this solitary shore. It was by suggestions from the 
Commission of Antiquities that these were undertaken, to be carried 
on under its superintendence by the labours of the convicts called 
galiotti, for whom the long-deserted fortress of Ostia was again ren- 
dered habitable to the degree prison purposes required; but I am 
sorry to learn that eleven months ago these works were suspended, 
from motives, it seems, of economy under the embarrassment caused 
by events then assuming formidable aspect. The immediate direc- 
tion of these researches was entrusted to Signor Guidi, a gentleman 
who has done much in this way on his own account, and by whom 
was discovered, nearly three years ago, the much-admired Venus pur- 
chased for the Emperor of Russia. Not having visited Ostia for a 
long time, I thought the opportunity, now the full result of works 
perhaps not to be resumed lies spread to view, should be seized 
in this one of the fine months of the year, when the pestilential 
Maremma may be frequented without danger even in the necessity 
of remaining for a night, as, in the absence of every kind of 
public conveyance between this spot and Rome, the pedestrian 
at least must make up his mind to do; and he who does not pedes- 
trianise can enjoy but little of this most desolate, but one of the most 
interesting, regions, for its classic associations, within reach from the 
metropolis. 

The modern road to Ostia that follows the track of the ancient 
one, skirting the graceful windings of the Tiber for several miles, 
presents few objects of antiquity, save very imperfect remnants of 
tombs and better-preserved portions of ancient pavement, the most 
considerable at the summit.of an embankment thrown across a low 
valley, and pierced by a tunnel, lined with a massive construction of 
travertine blocks, but recently reduced to partial ruin by a sort of 
land-slip, through the action of the water passing by this channel, 
which has undermined the soil above and around. ‘The Campagna 
scenery in this region, though with a noble background of mountains 
to the north and east (still snow-capped on their loftiest heights), is 
most mournfully monotonous; but when, from a ridge reached by 
gradual ascent, we first lookdown upon the vast extent of level 
Maremma, with the distant silver line of ocean, the wide reedy lake 
called ‘Campo Morto ” and other great pools of stagnant water, 
beyond a broad belt of forest mostly reduced to underwood, but with 
a statelier growth, stretching far southwards, of primeval pines, that 
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landscape impresses, not indeed by beauty, but by a wild solemnity 
most characteristic, and full of that melancholy expressiveness that 
distinguishes the scenery around Rome. Far in the distance are 
descried the single round tower and prominent bastions of the Ostian 
Castle, a fine construction by Sangallo, which, though small, stands 
out amidst its solitude with imposing effect ; and at first one might sup- 
pose the whole village (an irregular cluster of houses with an old church, 
and fortifying walls in the style called by Italians saracenesca) nothing 
more than outbuildings dependent upon the feudal stronghold under 
whose shelter it stands. Its environs to this day, indeed, much resemble 
what they are described as being about the middle of the sixth century by 
Procopius, though with reference to the ancient, not the existing Ostia, 
already, that historian says, “a city nearlyoverthrown.” That decay 
naturally progressed till, about the year 827, the Roman city became 
nothing but uninhabited ruins; and for therefuge of the few surviving 
residents who lingered on its coast, Pope Gregory LY. built a fortified 
village further inland, calling it by his own name, Gregoriopolis. 
Urged by the dangers of the times, about 858, Nicholas I. increased 
the strength of its defences, though not sulliciently to prevent its 
being taken and occupied by a Saracen chef in the next century. 
The Ostia of the twelfth century has its record in Muratori’s ** Anti- 
quities,” where we read, in a chart, of its collegiate clergy and arch- 

riest. Again, in 1335, a bull of Benedict XII, from Avignon, 
informs us that it had still its chapter and canons obliged to residence. 
Still a place of military importance, some hundred years later the 
turbulent Luadislaus of Naples deemed it worth his while twice to 
besiege and occupy it on his way to Rome with a large army (1408- 
1413); and towards the end of the fifteenth century the Cardinal 
d’Estouteville commenced the building of the present castle, completed 
and strengthened as we see by Sangallo, who spent two years here to 
finish his task, under order of the warlike cardinal who became Pope 
as Julius IL, and resided within these walls for two years to take 
refuge in the well-fortified keep from the formidable designs of 
Alexander VI., his implacable enemy. ‘The imprisonment of Cesar 
Borgia here, in 1503, und his escape, connived at Ly the Portuguese 
Cardinal Carbajal, to whose care Julius had confided him, associates 
another historic memory, pregnant with suggestions for romance, to 
this now dilapidated, but still defensible and habitable, fortress, whose 
outer walls are so covered with the escutcheons of Popes, Colonna, 
Della Rovere, Medici, Farnese, as to look like a chapter of Pontific 
heraldry. From its inner walls have totally disappeared the chiaros- 
curi paintings of ancient Roman battles, instruments of war, and the 
siege of a citadel, by Baldassare Peruzzi and Cesare da Sesto, whom 
the Cardinal della Rovere engaged for this adortfment. The church, 
rebuilt by Baccio Pintelli, under the same benefactor, Della Rovere, 
when bishop of this see, exhibits the style of an architecture not yet 
corrupt, nor without dignified simplicity, though the renaissance taste 
curiously appears in the reliefs of armorial trophies, classic helms and 
shields, &c., on the pilasters of an external basement-wall, intended, it 
is said, by that cardinal, for triumphant allusion to his expulsion of 
the French from Ostia, 1497, after they had occupied this place 
about three years. Query, is the victory against French occupation 
likely to be ever recorded by Papal trophies again ? 

(To be continued.) 
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Physiologisches Shizzenbuch. Won Jaxos Mo escuorr. 
Roth. pp. 330. 
HE TITLE OF “PHYSIOLOGICAL SKETCH-BOOK ” 
sufficiently indicates the progress and popularity of physiological 
studies ; for ever since the publication of Washington Irving’s beau- 
tiful and immortal work we associate with sketch-book the idea of 
something at once simple, sympathetic, and interesting. Though 
intended and adapted for the people, the present volume is not the 
production of a mere compiler. Moleschott, on the contrary, is among 
the greatest of living physiologists. By birth a Dutchman, he has yet 
chosen to identify his fame with the scientific influence and eminence 
of Germany. Apart from his scientific genius, his scientific victories, 
he is a man whose character is of the highest, whose aims are of the 
noblest, and who never forgets the practical, the philanthropic, even 
when dealing with matters the most abstruse. 

The volume doesnot contain a complete treatise on physiology, but four 
essays, all on different subjects, yet connected through being pervaded 
by the author’s foremost and favourite ideas. In the first essay, on the 
Sources of Strength in Man, Moleschott with admirable clearness and 
vigour analyses, both chemically and physiologically, the constituents 
and play of the human frame—especial reference being made to nutri- 
tion, « subject on which the author has not merely thrown 
fresh light, but to which he has given an elevation and 
significance of which vulgar thinkers would scarcely deem _ it 
capable. Here, as in bis other writings, he expresses decided dissent 
from some of Liebig’s opinions, though never speaking of one whose 
greatness he acknowledges without cordial respect. While still a very 
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young man—and he is not yet forty—Moleschott published a ‘ Critical 
Examination of Liebig's ‘Theory of Nutrition.” ‘Lhe second essay is 
a lively physiological picture of the effect on the body, and conse~ 
quently on the mind, of a walk in the country. Moleschott devotes 
the third essay to George Forster, a record of whose career he had 
already given to the world six or seven years ago—a career with 
which the Westminster Reviewsomewhat about the same time attempted, 
we are afraid not with much success, to make the British public 
better acquainted. 

With the fanciful name of the ‘Horn Cuirass” the fourth 
essay introduces itself to us; it is, in fact, the minute and in- 
genious analysis of the human nails, hair, and skin. Though 
Moleschott has partly adopted, partly created, a philosophical system, 
and though it inspires all his utterances, moulds all his conclusions, 
yet he is so catholic and fair, is so little of the sectarian and 
the proselytiser, that he never does injustice to an opponent or forces 
nature to breathe any language other than her own, ‘There are scientific 
bigots as well as theological bigots: they are quite as exclusive and 
quite as disagreeable. We are thus no less glad and grateful when 
we meet a man of science who communicates scientific truths without 
denouncing those who question his infallibility, than when we encounter 
a worshipper of God who can pour forth passionate prayers without 
blending with them fierce prophecies of the woe that awaits unbelievers. 
That a scientific statement must be tested by scientific evidence 1s a 
proposition which men of science are ready enough to maintain when 
attacked by theologians. Why are they not faithful to its spirit in 
their debates with each other? Scientific tolerance, however, does 
not imply that vague hypothesis should be treated with the same 
respect as serious inquiry. Hypothesis may be the threshold, the 
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anticipation, of the most magnificent discovery: if not a Divine in- 
spiration, it may be a fortunate guess. But in general hypothesis is 
the crudest conjecture, the ghastliest phantasy. We rejoice then that 
Moleschott, while as notable for his tolerance as his talent, neither 
indulges in nor is indulgent to hypothesis. Indeed, in these days 
scientific hypothesis is scarcely needed. Discovery crowds so fast on 
discovery, that we can easily wait with patience for the next. In the 
age of Newton, and in those ,ages immediately preceding and 
following, scientific instruments were comparatively imperfect. 
The toil was immense, the conquests were slow and inadequate. 
There was temptation, there might sometimes seem to be 
necessity, to march boldly by imagination into the future. Still 
this did not hinder the dreams of Descartes, of the Cartesians, and of 
Leibnitz from being wholly barren. In any case, as well from the 
perfection of instruments as from other causes, discoveries now suffi- 
ciently abound to him who has the faculty, the determination, the 
pertinacity to make them. The opposite of hypothesis is scientific 
realism, which would observe isolated facts, which would consider 
each science by itself, and which would never venture a glance beyond 
the boundary ofthe seen. For science to be faithful and grand there 
must be the harmony of the sciences, based on the harmony of univer- 
sal life. The harmony of the sciences Moleschott does not so much 
preach as with fertile and manifold force illustrate. He shows, as 
none perhaps bas so well shown before him, that the eternal renewal 
of life is an eternal circle of life, sublimely symbolled by the regular 
course of the blood in the body, and in which the capillary 
tubes are almost more marvellous than the large vessels that are 
nearest the heart. The physiology of the smallest animal 
thus leads to the physiology of infinite creation, and the keenest 
analysis becomes the mother of the most organic synthesis. For 
science, as for common experience, there are no dead masses. Ab- 
stractions and dead masses—behold the foes of science as of religion. 
The eternal circle of life is alike an analytical and a synthetic process. 
In science, then, the harm can only be in absolute analysis—an error 
to which science was long too inclined. 

It is chief among the merits of Moleschott’s works, it is a 
conspicuous charm of these instructive and interesting essays, 
that he enables us everywhere to see the analytic passing 
into the synthetic, and what is smallest building into beauty 
and strength what is greatest. Certain popular writers in this 
country have borrowed without acknowledgement the ideas of 
Moleschott, and of the school to which he belongs, and have grossly 
caricatured them. These physiological sciolists have seen only in 
whatsoever they analysed, or pretended to analyse, an admirable 
mechanism. Nothing else is to be seen, even by the most living and 
pregnant eye, unless chemistry and physics are summoned to co- 
operate. If Moleschott had not profoundly studied physics, and 
if he were not as valiant and gifted in chemistry as in 
physiology, he would have been as liable to the charge 
of materialism which has sometimes been brought against him 
as his plagiarists in England. The identity of force and matter, 
which is the basis of Moleschott’s belief, is in truth a denial of matter, 
and it was so that the Stoics in their lofty cosmic scheme viewed it ; 
but then force must be regarded in all its relations and manifestations. 
And here we see the atom ceaselessly, boundlessly energising and 
energised, or rather the atom, disclaiming its nature and loathing 
loneliness, yearns for bondage to the throbbings of life in immensity, 
if it cannot find brotherhood with them. In this high sense science is 
the golden gate of the divinest temple, though it can never be the 
temple itself, But the golden gate is broken, or, if not broken, is 
changed to a gate of rusty iron or lumbering lead, when science is 
driven to speak unwilling words. We have faith in God’s marvels 
because we have faith in God as the unspeakably marvellous. It is 
monstrous, however, to say that we are not to admit God 
as the marvellous till we have first demonstrated God’s mar- 
vels. Yet this is the fallacy which vitiates the whole argument 
from design. If to God all things are possible, why should it be 
thought astonishing that particular things are possible? Writers 
like Humboldt and Moleschott have often been rebuked for not 
making perpetual reference to the Omnipotent, for not screaming 
themselves hoarse with surprise at every step of their scientific march. 
But to the religious soul how much more plenteous is the food fur- 
nished by a Humboldt or a Moleschott, who is prepared to find Natnre 
ever sufficient unto herself, ever abounding, ever miraculous, than 
that offered by Hugh Miller and authors of a similar stamp, who tor- 
ture Nature that she may reveal secrets to be inscribed on the tottering 
pillars of an obsolete and obstructive theological dogmatism! Where 
is the atheism, if atheism there be? Surely in that sterile region, 
inhabited by the pedants who will not permit you to commune with 
the Supreme Spirit of the universe till you can bring such evidence as 
would convince the coolest and keenest lawyer. There is first to be 
an inquisition, and then there is to be a tribunal, and then, when 
the tribunal has decided, but not before, you are to bow down and 
worship! Whence arises the necessity, or the supposed necessity, of 
such wretched expedients? Simply from the stationary attitude, the 
stagnant character, which the false friends of religion, the Pharisees, 
insist on giving to religion. If humanity is to be progressive, if the 


developments of humanity are to be full and free, but if religion 
alone is to stand still or to retrograde, can the elements and 
agencies of human growth fail to wage war with creeds and 
Churches ? 


Howsoever the theological controversy now raging 








around us may end, it must surely persuade many a devout heart 
in England that religion—being the noblest of the powers which 
influence the world—ought to be the boldest of leaders, not the most 
limping of laggers; and that every change in religion, unless violently 
begun or violently interrupted, elevates our race to pinnacles nearer 
and ever nearer to the everlasting heavens, ‘There are no irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms in the universe, except those which men create 
and imagine. Multiplicity bursts from unity to turn to unity again, 
But in this immortal expansion and condensation of life, conflict can 
only be apparent. Ifthe broken tones are jarring, let us listen to the 
concerted piece. Yet the directest road to harmony can as little be 
compromise as combat. Rather is the harmony gained by indepen- 
dent action, by individuality—a principle often spoken of, ill-under- 
stood. Insympathy the intensest, there is the alliance of diversities 
the widest. Sympathy, however, cannot be the offspring of the 
schools. It must be formed and fertilised by a gushing popular pith. 

And here comes in the question, from which, or from the brink of 
which, Moleschott’s works are never remote—that of popularising 
science. It may be safely assumed that all knowledge is in itself good. 
But knowledge is not the fragments of athousand crudities strewn on the 
surface of the intellect. Hence we cannot wish for the popularisation 
of science after the fashion of Mechanics’ Institutions, cheap tracts, 
and cheap periodicals. The popularisation of science really means 
that the people are to give far more than they receive. The saying 
about the voice of the people being the voice of God is only false in 
its most modern sense, and as meaning universal suffrage and 
unlimited illuminism, Wisely interpreted, its import 1s that 
popular emotion sanctifies by enriching. There is to be a Holy of 
Holies for all, of which the instincts of the people are to be 
the guardian Cherubim. But popularisation currently signifies that 
there is to be no Holy of Holies for any one. The world grows 
more mysterious, not less so, through development and discovery ; 
more veiled through new revelation, more venerable through the over- 
throw of every idol. If a distinction is to be made between the 
esoteric and the exoteric, more esoteric is that which the awed and 
awful feelings of the people than that which the most daring 
thoughts of the philosopher conquer and possess. What is most 
popular, then, is least vulgar. But in our dread of vul- 
garity the vilest, we sacrifice popularity the noblest. The cant about 
the mob has gone quite far encugh. There may be wicked men 
but there is no rabble in the Divine ages. A rabble, wherever it 
exists, is the condemnation of the government, of the religious 
institutions, of the whole community. When a rabble arose at Rome 
and became so powerful that even a tyrant like Tiberius, who 
trampled on the Senate, did not venture to offend it, whose was the 
guilt? Rome fell into the hands of a rabble because the Roman 
aristocracy had grown sensual and selfish, frivolous, cowardly, and 
base. If there is no filth at the bottom, there can be no scum at the 
top. Which is the more dangerous, an ignorant or a half-informed 
rabble? Assuredly the latter. Now there are many earnest people 
who ascribe the danger to the dissemination of science ; for with the 
results of science the least inquiring and enlightened are in these 
days acquainted. The coarse and vicious those results render more 
coarse and vicious still; the more thinking they lead to atheism. 
Can, however, the dissemination of science be stopped even if every 
working man were to turn materialist or atheist to-morrow? Else- 
where must the remedy be. Should we not all turn atheists if we 
were to do nothing but watch the remorseless hammer of analysis, and 
gather the fragments which it scatters? Nor, as opponents to 
analysis, will moral valour andthe religious life suffice. For a 
healthy, a holy society there must be the envelopment, the trans- 
fusion of numerous common principles; and there must be that 
strict alliance between words and things which characterises the times 
of godliness and righteousness. 

Perhaps Germany of all contemporary lands makes the nearest ap- 
proach to that harmony of the moral, the intellectual, the religious, which 
every country should aim to reach. We attribute this chiefly to the 
catholic and mystical tendencies of the Germans; but we ascribe it in 
no small measure to the freedom and boldness of their criticism. 
There was an attempt to persecute and muzzle Moleschott ; but it 
signally failed. The best of the Germans have arrived at the con- 
clusion that independent science means religious reformation ; that 
where the universe and man’s own soul are alike revered, seience has 
its sacred scriptures as well as religion; and that every fact in science 
becomes a homily, a hymn, and a prayer when symbols and mysteries 
clothe and enshrine. We are the advocates neither of a sectarian 
nor of a secular education, as usualiy understood. There are schools 
where little besides the catechism is taught ; there are schools where 
the dryest details of science are communicated in their dryest 
forms. Both kill the young brain, wither the young heart, rob crea- 
tion of its freshness. How far otherwise, if neither theological. 
nor scientific dogmatism were to oppress and wound the tender 
bosom of the child! It is not what the child can swallow, it is 
not even what he can digest, it is what can be assimilated with 
the blood of his whole being, which we should mainly regard ; 
nourishment is assimilation. And as a considerable and indispensable 
portion of our food is taken from the very air we breathe, so should 
we leave the nature of the child free to every ethereal influence. 
Indeed, as the people must make fruitful all science and all religion, 
so the child must be its own educator. The child is not exclusive, 
however exclusive we may be ; all our progress is a simple return to 
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the catholicity of our childhood. Our first deviation from the right 
path is our disdain of God’s works; and it is in our contempt for 
these that we get our first lesson in hatred to mankind. If we do not 
disdain God’s works, we deem nothing worthy of our glance but 
oceans, and mountains, and stars. When the blade of grass at our 
feet, or the insect that flutters past us, has the same interest to us as 
the grandest things, then is the catholicity of our childhood renewed. 
We are not ashamed to avow that, attractive as we have found all 
these essays by Moleschott, we have been especially impressed by his 
“* History of a Hair.” How inspiring to know that each hair, how- 
ever minute, is in itself a world! Not his tastes, but the necessities 
of his position, have compelled Moleschott to be polemical. Without 
meddling with the warfare, not deeming ourselves competent to pro- 
nounce on the subjects in dispute, we may say that, so far as our 
limited light enables us to decide, he has generally reason on his side 
—as every man must have who simply aims at being reasonable. We 
know not whether Moleschott has ever been alluded to in any English 
journal; but we trust that the time is not far off when he will 
receive from our countrymen both popular and scientific appreciation. 
A?rrtIcus. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by 


her great-grandson, Lord Wuarncurre. Third edition, with 

Additions and Corrections derived from the original Manuscripts, 

illustrative Notes, and a new Memoir. By W. Moy Tuomas. 

2 vols. Vol. I. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1861. pp. 514. 
\ E HAVE AT LAST a true authentic edition of Lady Mary 

Wortley Montagu’s works, or, at any rate, the first volume of 
such an edition, A collation of the published writings of Lady Mary 
with the originals has shown that the latter have been grievously 
tampered with. Mr. Dallaway is the offender in the first instance ; 
and, though we can hardly suppose that he had any other intention in 
thus offending than to make his book more readable, we cannot help 
feeling some indignation at the unwarrantable liberties which he has 
ventured to take with the manuscripts confided to him. Mr. Moy 
Thomas tells us that in numerous instances single letters were found 
to be composed of several letters, or made up from pazsages of letters 
written at different periods. Exact dates were affixed, which were 
manifestly incorrect, or which, if correct, were not found in the ori- 
ginals, and therefore could not properly be given as parts of the text. 
Passages were continually omitted, and names inserted, without warn- 
ing to the reader; and numberless minute alterations were intro- 
duced, apparently with no object but to improve the language of the 
letters in conformity with the editor’s taste. These mischievous alter- 
ations were, except in the case of one or two letters, reproduced in Lord 
Wharncliffe’s edition ; and thus one of our choicest English classics has 
passed through two extensive editions, and been read by thousands 
as a bond fide work, while in reality it teemed with errors and omis- 
sions. ‘The present editor has done his work admirably from begin- 
ning to end. The memoir of Lady Mary from his pen clears up many 
things in her career which have seemed inconsistent and contradictory 
up to this time. Other charges, too, of grave importance have been 
disposed ot. ‘* Who starved a sister ?” asked the waspish little poet 
of Twickenham, when he had ceased to write his laboriously constructed 
compliments on Lady Mary’s hair, or eyes, or teeth. Mr. ‘Thomas 
shows again, we think, pretty clearly, that that eccentric scoundrel, Lord 
Grange, was the chief, if not the only, witness against Lady Mary on 
the count of starving her sister. ‘he editor, in speaking of this 
rascally Scotchman, does not notice the exceedingly graphic sketch of 
him which is to be found in Dr. Carlyle’s autobiography. Still more 
curious than the Grange affair is the connection between Lady Mary 
and the Frenchman Rémond (the Ruremonde of Walpole). The two 
allusions in Pope’s writings to a “ debt denied ” by Lady Mary, and 
“a French wit,” whom he charges with her having ‘“ cheated” of 
“*5000/. in the South Sea year,” are now no longer obscure after the 
present editor’s explanation. Horace Walpole, who had read Lady 
Mary’s letters to her sister, Lady Mar, in manuscript, says: “*Ten of 
the letters, indeed, are dismal lamentations and frights, on a scene of 
villany of Lady Mary’s, who, having persuaded one Ruremonde, a 
Frenchman, and her lover, to entrust her with a large sum of money 
to buy stock for him, frightened him out of England by persuading 
him that Mr. Wortley had discovered the intrigue, and would murder 
him, and then would have sunk the trust.” Certainly there is no 
proof whatever from these letters that M. Rémond was a lover of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague off paper. He appears, writes Mr. 
Moy Thomas, 

From the account in the Armorial, to have been in his forty-fifth year at the 
time of his supposed intimacy with Lady Mary. He is described by Sir Simon 
as a little, stunted, or untinished man, with a large nose, big round staring 
eyes, coarse ugly features, and a hoarse voice. ‘‘ He had,” says his portrayer, 
“‘a great deal of wit, some reading, and taste for letters, and was a maker of 
verses; but he had still more of impudence, self-conceit, and contempt for 
others. He piqued himself upon being an adept in everything—prose, poetry, 
philosophy, history, even gallantry; a circumstance which involved him in 
many ridiculous adventures, and made him the object of many jeers.” Such 
was the supposed lover of Lady Mary. What was the nature of those letéers 
which she had written, and the threat to expose which to the world filled ber 
with so much alarm, can only now be inferred ; but the letters from Rémond to 
Lady Mary are still existing. The whole series evidently passed, at some 
time, into the hands of her husband, who bas indorsed each one in his own 
handwriting, with a synopsis of its contents. It may be inferred, therefore, 














that, exasperated by Lady Mary’s refusal to comply with his demands for 
money, Rémond, whose first letter to Mr. Wortley she had succeeded in inter- 
cepting, finally found means of executing his threat, and that Lady Mary 
thereupon placed in her husband’s hands the letters referred to, in her own justi- 
fication. They reveal with unmistakable clearness the true character of their 
relations. It appears from them that M. Rémond began his correspondence, 
and reached a very high pitch in that style of exalted gallantry in which 
“ French wits” and English wits were then so accomplished, many months 
before he had ever seen the object of his compliments ... . 

Other letters follow, in which M. Rémond intermingles expressions no less 
fervid with dissertations upon the ancients, and copious allusions to Plato, 
Terence, Sir Isaac Newton, the Island of Calypso, Horace, and Homer. After 
a while prosaic allusions to money affairs and worldly hankerings after pro- 
spective gains in South Sea stocks, then at their height, are permitted to adulte- 
rate the pure stream of French gallantry and “ wit.” The lady’s influence and 
supposed good information, which appear to have induced her to speculate 
herself to a considerable degreee, are invoked, in the hope of their proving 
fruitful of shares at enormous premiums. ‘Then follow thanks for “ that friend- 
ship which induces you to condescend to the details of my domestic affairs; and 
for the advice which you give me for retrieving my little tottering fortune.” I 
is, fortunately for the reader, not necessary to quote largely from M. Rémond’s 
letters. It may be supposed that Lady Mary, in her brief sojourn in Paris, on 
her way home from Constantinople, met her admirer, who was an acquaintance 
of her sister Lady Mar, and of her friends Lord Stair and the Abbé Conti: 
there is evidence in the letters of that visit to England of which Lady Mary 
speaks, and which was immediately followed by the rupture between them; 
but the only letter necessary to clear her of the inferences of Pope and Walpole 
is the last of the series, written after Rémonod had finally quitted her and 
returned to France. It is dated ‘4th September,” and is indorsed by Mr. 
Wortley: ‘‘ Mr. Rémond, after his return to Paris. His loss by the Mississippi, 
and his small gain in England. Advises to realise.” It begins as follows: 

“*Atlast Iam in Paris... . 1 do not regret the climate or the society of 
England, but the conversation of a few persons—particularly yours, which I 
enjoyed but rarely. .. . If you ever come to France (it is indeed a beautiful 
country), you will be more satisfied with me than I have reason to be with you. 
All this is not by way of complaint. 1 know ‘that English ladies are in- 
capable of friendship and of love. I care little about the folly of the one, but I 
was very sensible of the pleasure of the other. I shall love you withoat exact- 
ing areturn.” &ec. 

There is little doubt, we think, that Lady Mary’s dread of expo- 
sure arose, as Mr. Thomas suggests, from a fear lest her husband 
should know that she had dabbled to such an extent in the South Sea 
Bubble, and a desire not to afford a mark for some of that ridicule 
which she so remorselessly poured on other persons. 

The charge brought against Lady Mary by Lord Grange we have 
already noticed. Mr. ‘Thomas enters into the question at some 
length; he thus sums up: 

It is a striking instance of the recklessness of Pope’s satire, that he appears to 
have had no authority for his accusation but the statements of this man. That 
Lady Mary ill-used or “ starved” her favourite sister, was a charge not likely tobe 
conceived in the mind of any one else but Grange, and which noone elsehad anyin- 
terest in making; and the fact that he appears to have induced Pope s friend, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, on one occasion to enter into his plans, would certainly point to a 
channel through which Pope might have received this strange statement. 
Among the papers is a letter from Mr. Wortley to Lady Mary, written some 
time later, in which he recommends her, for her own ease, to relinquish her 
charge, and urges upon her that she has “done all that any one can think 
reasonable” for her sister’s sake—that Lady Frances Erskine, the daughter of 
Lady Mar, being now “ almost a woman, ought to choose for herself who should 
preserve her mother’s life;” and that, “if she had not the prudence to choose 
proper persons,” Lady Mary “could not be blamed.” Lady Mary appears to 
have yielded to these arguments, and Lady Frances Erskine thenceforth took 
charge of her mother. Lady Frances subsequently married her cousin, the son 
of Lord Grange, and naturally adopted the spirit of her husband’s family: but 
Lady Mar appears to have had no share in their hostility. ‘To the last, Lady 
Mary continued to write to her occasional letters from Italy, in the hope of their 
finding bev in one of those intervals of recovered reason in which she, on one 
occasion at least, replied in a letter of kinduess and sisterly affection. 

Lady Mary’s career—as might be expected in that of a woman 
whose cleverness and eccentricities were above par, and who had 
lost her mother in infancy—furnishes more than one other episode 
to point a moral or adorn a tale. A very curious passage in a letter 
from Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, dated August 31, 1751, 
runs thus: “Pray tell me if you know anything of Lady Mary 
Wortley ; we have an obscure story here of her being in durance in 
the Brescian or the Bergamesco; that a young fellow whom she set 
out with keeping has taken it into his head to keep her close 
prisoner, not permitting her to write or receive any letters but what 
he sees,” &c. At this time Lady Mary had attained the ripe age of 
sixty-one; so that the “ young fellow,” Count Palazzo, could hardly 
have been so much under the influence of Cupid as of Plutus. Mr. 
Thomas has ascertained that while at Brescia she fell ill of a dangerous 
fever at the house of the Count’s mother, which confined her to her 
bed for two months, and left her in the normal state of weakness 
which a two months’ fever ordinarily produces. The editor says: 

It is possible that they may have considered that her illness—her “ terrible 

fit of sickness,” as Lady Mary, in one of ber letters, calls it—made it necessary 
to impose upon her some teniporary restraist; and that Lady Mary may have 
resented their interference so much as to have contemplated legal proceedings. 
This would account for the affair being noised abroad, with the exaggerations 
usual in such cases, until it reached the willing ears of Horace Walpole in the 
form of the “obscure story” which he bas perpetuated. In any case, the 
reader will observe that Lady Mary did not shrink from employing another 
hand to draw up a formal statement of the facts, and that this statement was 
preserved by her among the papers transmitted to her daughter. 
If so, this is one of the most complete instances on record of a great 
event springing from a trivial cause, and the tongue and pen of 
Horace Walpole have injected a considerable amount of venom into & 
trifle light as air. : 

Finally there remains the solution of that veratissima questio why 
Lady Mary in 1739 left her husband and connections to reside on the 
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Continent, and did not return to England for more than twenty 
years. Itis to be noted that she returned to England immediately on 
hearing of herhusband’sdeath : and, without going very profoundly into 
the matter, we think it may be concluded that this Continental resi- 
dence was brought about partly by the three following reasons: 1st, 
that her temper and that of her husband were incompatible; 2ndly, 
that her taste for satire and sarcasm had disobliged very many of her 
friends, and so brought her to regard a residence abroad as suflici- 
ently desirable ; and, lastly, that to prevent scandal and inconveni- 
ence in the shape of the quips and jokes of enemies, and the chance 
of an occasional mal-iipropos meeting, it was agreed upon by both 
husband and wife that they should each reside in separate lands. 
This theory may not satisfy all readers; but if it be not the true one, 
we fancy that is hidden for ever in the limbo of forgetfulness. 

We must not conclude this comparatively brief notice of Mr. 
Thomas's most carefully edited volume without adverting to the notes 
with which he has enriched the present edition. Every one who 
has been engaged in a similar kind of task knows that such 
work, though it makes comparatively little show, is one which 
involves great Jabour and difficulty. A disputed date or an obscure 
name may be cleared up in half an hour or half a dozen days, as 
the case may be, and to the reader the amount of the labour involved 
appears pretty much the same. We have examined many of Mr. 
Thomas's notes with some care, and feel pleased with the thorough 
conscientiousness of the writer. He never passes over a difficulty 
without saying that he does so for the simple reason that 
his researches have not enabled him to furnish an explanation; 
and these cases are generally few and far between; as thorough 
diligence and conscientious will do for every well-qualified editor that 
which they have done for Mr, Thomas, viz., enable him to clear up 
scores of doubts and difficulties which have seemed insuperable to 
others. 

One curious point, wherein the present writer differs from Lord 
Macaulay in his volume of the History of England just pub- 
lished, we may note. Mr. Thomas writes, page 513: ‘“ Lady Orkney, 
whom Swift calls the wisest woman he ever knew, must have been 
pretty old at the time of George II.’s coronation, since in spite 
of her ugliness, also commemorated by Swift, she was King William’s 
declared mistress after the death of Queen Mary. Mrs. Villiers 
originally, she married Lord Orkney, one of the sons of the Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton.” Now either Mr. Thomas or Lord Macaulay 
is in error on this point. The latter says that Elizabeth Villiers mar- 
ried a soldier of the name of George Hamilton, and that the King, 
‘well pleased with the marriage of his cast-off mistress, made this 
person a peer of Scotland by the title of the Earl of Orkney.” Pro- 
bably Mr. Thomas means no more than that Mrs. Villiers married a 
man who afterwards became Earl of Orkney. Lord Macaulay, how- 
ever, insists, contrary to Mr. Thomas, that William had long ceased to 
hold connection with Mrs. Villiers, whom he never saw save in the 
presence of a third person. 

Mr. Thomas thus explains the reason for the estrangement between 
Pope and Lady Mary: ; 

From this it may be inferred that, although there may have been a gradual 
estrangement, there was then no hostility between them. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive what were the causes which led to this position of affairs, When Lady 
Mary first knew Pope, he was indifferent about politics, and suspected of Whig 
tendencies, only, perhaps, because he wrote in conjunction with Steele and 
Addison, and associated with them; but, in the interval of her absence, he 
had become an avowed Tory, intimately allied with extreme Tories—Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Oxford, Atterbury, Bathurst. He had openly quarrelled with and 
libelled their old and dear friend Addison, and separated himself from Steele 
and other Whigs; he had become a hater of Whigs in the abstract, although 
he held on with his neighbour, young Craggs, aud others. Lady Mary and her 
husband were always Whigs, but now they were Whigs of influence. Their 
daily associates were Whigs, their intimates were Whigs. They had become, 
as most political people do, less tolerant than in their literary days of political 
differences ; and Pope must have felt ill at ease when he visited his neighbour 
—perhaps not always welcome to the host, looked on with positive dislike by 
many, with suspicion by all. From the letters to Lady Mar concerning M. 
Rémond, we may infer that in 1721-1722 she had little time to spare to the 
mere poet, nor a mind sufficiently quiet or disengaged either to enjoy his com- 
pany, or be herself good company. 

Into the active cause of Pope's hastily and brutal attacks upon the 
editor enters at length: one paragraph is all we can now quote : 

But it was, I suspect, at this exact point of time, that a ground of offence 
arose, which Pope would be little likely to acknowledge, but which was far more 
calculated to wound his pride and turn what was before a mere coolness, into 
bitter animosity. The preface of Mary Astell, affixed to the copy of the letters 
written during the embassy, bears date December 18, 1724; the second pre- 
face, May 31, 1725; and the last Jetter in that compilation is addressed to 
Pope, and contains, besides more prosaic banter, her clever parody upon his 
well-known epitaph on the Lovers struck by Lightning. It has been already 
shown, by an ample test, that, except in a few doubtful instances, tbe letters 
in these volumes did not consist of any real correspondence, but were, in fact, 
subsequent compilations; and there are strong reasons for believing that the 
letter to Pope referred to was no more genuine than any of the others. It will 
not escape the reader's observation that its contents, both in verse and prose, 
are more ingenious and elaborate than they were likely to have been if really 
written in an inn at Dover, after a aea passage in November, and in answer to 
a letter ‘this minute received.” If, indeed, the report in the newspapers were 
correct, none of the letters which close the pretended correspondence could have 
been written at the dates which they bear in Lady Mary’s bandwriting; for the 
Weekly Journal of the 11th of October, 1718, announces that “On Thursday 
sevennight last the Honourable Wortley Montagu, Esq., late ambassador at the 
Ottoman Court, and his lady, arrived in town;” and it is very improbable 


that this particular letter could have been written on the Ist of November; for 
the letter of Pope “ this minute received” “from Paris,” to which it professes 





to be an answer, is dated “September 1,” and was evidently written after 
news had reached England of her arrival at Genoa. The letter is, indeed, one 
which, if written at the date affixed, would probably have served to abate those 
raptures with which the poet continued to address her. But if it would have 
been offensive to write it at the moment, to fabricate it afterwards, and to insert 
it in the copy of the collection which Lady Louisa Stuart informs us was cir- 
culated among her friends, was an offence still more unpardonable. The 
piquancy of the poem could not have failed to attract attention, or the whole 
matter to come quickly to the earsof Pope. His letter containing the story 
of the Lovers struck by Lightning, with his epitaph upon them, was a com- 
position which he appears to have regarded with a peculiar pride, for he addressed 
copies of it only slightly varied to several of his friends. He was, therefore, 
little likely to relish the ridicule cast upon his somewhat exaggerated senti- 
ment, or the amusement which the friends of Lady Mary derived from the 
spectacle of his supposed humiliation. Pope revelled in the vulgar attacks 
made upon him bysmall critics and poor poets, and dexterously turned them to the 
advantage of his own renown. But to be beaten by a woman with his own 
weapons, and with no more expenditure of labour or pains than might be be- 
stowed in a chance minute snatched during a journey at an inn; to be repre- 
sented as laughed out of countenance, and out of all his fine sentimentalism 
and artificial moralisings, in the presence of an audience who enjoyed his dis- 
comfiture, was an offence which Pope’s sensitive and spiteful nature could not 
easily forgive. 








SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the Joints. By Ricuarp BarweE tt, 
F.RC.S., Assistant-Surgeon, Charing-cross Hospital. London : 
J. Churchill. pp. 464. 

T HAS LATELY BEEN TOO MUCH THE FASHION TO 

WRITE BOOKS, not, as of old, embodying the experience and 

detailing the observations of the practice of past years, but rather in 
anticipation of what is to come. Mr. Barwell, we are happy to say, 
adheres to the old custom, and has written—not manufactured—a 
book ot which he may be proud to claim the authorship. One, only one, 
fault do we find with it: the style is cramped, and long words are in 
a profusion by no means to our taste. When a word is sufliciently 
explanatory, and has the sanction of custom for its use, there is no 
need for the introduction of a synonym from Germany, even though 
it be of pure Greek derivation, and of surpassing euphony. Worse than 
all, we notice a tendency to coinage, a vice we cannot too severely 
reprobate, and which has its origin generally not so much in the 
poverty of our language as in a want of appreciation of its magnificent 
powers. 

With this single exception, the book from beginning to end 
meets with our hearty approbation. ‘The arrangement is good, and 
what is more, it is well worked ont. Every chapter is complete, 
and pregnant with information. Nowhere can we detect the signs of 
defective thinking or hasty writing. More than all, we admire the 
care with which Mr. Barwell always acknowledges his sources of in- 
formation. We have lately been much disgusted by a class of books, 
purporting to be entirely original, in which the opinions of various 
authors are loosely given without foot notes, as the result of personal 
clinical observation. Amidst the mass of original information con- 
tained in his book, Mr. Barwell can afford to, and does, give 
credit where it is due, to his colleagues and friends for each 
little suggestion or assistance, as well as to the ordinary printed 
authorities. The opening chapter, on the physiological anatomy 
of the joints, contains such an account of the functions and 
histology of the part as is wanted by the majority of 
readers. On every disputed point Mr. Barwell has sifted the evidence 
and worked for himself, and in so doing has arrived at several novel 
conclusions. He describes bone as consisting of ‘‘a number of 
branched cells, whose interstices (intercellular spaces) are occupied by 
a compound of cartilage and phosphate of lime, and among which 
vessels pass into certain definite relation.” ‘This, it will be seen, isa 
modified statement of Virchow’s theory, in confirmation of which Mr. 
Barwell possesses many specimens showing the persistent nucleus. He 
is inclined to deny the tubular nature of the membrane prolonged 
from the cell into the canaliculi, and to regard it as fibrous. 

Between the true bone and the cartilage of incrustation Mr. Barwell 
describes an articular lamella, differing from true bone and approaching 
more nearly to dentine : 

It is more transparent than the rest of the bone; in it bone cells and 
canaliculi are absent, but there are several black opaque spots of an oblong 
form, with the long axis at right angles to the lamella, and two or three of 
these arrange themselves at a certain distance from jeach other in interrupted 
rows having the same direction. The lamella is a little darker, a little more 
brown, like ordinary bone, near its attached than its free surface; it looks as 
though at this part it had been stained. In no instance does the lamella lie 
immediately over, and never shuts in a cancellous cavity; on the contrary, 
ordinary bone structure always intervenes between such cavity and the 
lamella. . . . This articular lamella in reality consists of a series of very minute 
parallel tubes, which run in a wavy course from the bony to the cartilaginous 
surface. Among these, but having no special, if any, communication with 
them, are the bodies mentioned by Kolliker as undeveloped bone cells, In 
some sections—those, namely, which are not made quite paratlel with the axis 
of the point from which they are taken—the tubes of the articular lamella can- 
not be made out, but the section is minutely dotted, from those tubes having 
been eut across. 

Weber of Bonn projected a series of experiments, which seemed to 
prove that the joint surfaces are maintained in opposition, not so 
much by the force of the muscles surrounding the articulation, as by 
the pressure of the air, the closed sac of the synovial membrane 
preserving the vacuum. Mr, Barwell describes a series of counter ex- 
periments, made by himself, and concludes that the vacuum theory is 
untenable ; that the integrity of a joint is preserved by the tonicity of 
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its capsular muscles, and by the cohesive power always manifested by 
two smooth surfaces in close contact. 

Hysteria is a species of refuge for the destitute, to which an 
enormous number of anomalous cases are referred, often without 
sufficient examination. The existence of a pseudo-disease of the 
joints, to which must be applied the term hysteria, is, however, un- 
doubted. The subject receives very careful treatment from Mr, Bar- 
well, and several cases of true hysteric nature are mentioned; “ne, the 
subject of a mock operation, is very remarkable and characteristic. 

Excision, the boast of the conservative surgery of the day, is 
handled in a masterly manner. Space does not permit us to follow 
Mr. Barwell, or to discuss the relative merits of excision versus am- 
putation. He seems to consider a case in which the head of the 
femur was removed by some surgeon unknown, and reported in the 
forty-second volume of the “ Philosophical Transactions,” to be the 
first case of the kind on record. We are inclined to give Hippocrates 
the credit of the original idea. He says (translation by Sydenham 
Society): ‘* Complete resections of the bones at the joints, whether 
the foot, hand, leg, ankle, the forearm, or the wrist, are not attended 
with danger unless one be cut off at once by deliquum animi, or if con- 
tinued fever supervene on the fourth day.” 

Be that as it may, the principle of removing as little as possible, of 
saving the whole by the sacrifice of the part, is rapidly gaining 
ground. We perfectly agree with Mr. Barwell that the full value of 
excision is not, neither can be, at present known. Until the charm of 
novelty and feelings of advocacy and opposition are worn out, many 
joints will be excised where limbs should be sacrificed, or, on the other 
hand, amputation recklessly resorted to. The chapter dealing with 
this part of the subject is remarkable for two of the best illustrations 
it has ever been our good fortune to see. ‘They are from photograms, 
and show the small amount of deformity consequent upon excision of 
the hip-joint, the most formidable operation of its class, but certainly 
not more dangerous than amputation in the same region. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Barwell’s 
book will take its place beside the standard monograms of the day as 
the very best in its own department. For careful, conscientious 
writing, and as the result of hard labour and extended experience, it 
may well be held up as a model of what a book of this class should be. 


We have also received: A second edition of The Causes and Treatment of 
Imperfect Diyestion. By Arthur Leared, M.A. (John Churchill.) 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians; with Sketches of the 

Manners and Customs of the Civilised and Uncivilised Tribes, from 

Senegal to Gaboon. By Tuomas J. Hurcurnson, F.R.G.S. London: 

Hurst and Blackett. pp. 329. 

I I ITHERTO we have been in the habit of speaking and writing 

about Africa as the great mystery of the world; but now the 
great mystery seems likely to become almost as much popularised as 
Switzerland or the Rhine. The time was when we had little beyond 
old Herodotus (whose so-called fables, by-the by, are becoming more 
and more verified as our acquaintance with Africa advances), Bruce, 
Mungo Park, Denman and Clapperton, Belzoni, and the Landers ; 
but now it rains books upon Africa. We have Livingstone, Burton, 
Krapf, Barth, Speke, Peel, Petherick, and now this volume of Mr. 
Hutchinson on Ethiopia. Mr. Du Chaillu’s volume still ‘looms in the 
future,” and promises to exceed all the others in the astonishing 
nature of its marvellous narratives. Were it not for the great and 
intrinsic interest in the subject, we should feel inclined to coincide with 
Caddy Jellaby and wish that ‘* Africa was dead.” 

Mr. Hutchinson opens ground hitherto but little known, not 
because Europeans do not visit it, but because those who go there 
haye an interest in keeping a cloak of mystery around the diabolical 
traffic in human flesh which is there carried on. The account which 
he gives of the unhappy peoples that inhabit this remote part of the 
world is a sad one, and the more so because long experience has im- 
bued him with a conviction that an absolute inferiority of nature 
renders the African incapable of ever coming up to the European 
standard of intelligence in any but exceptional cases. He says: ‘* If I 
am asked to suggest a remedy for the barbarity of the people, I freely 
confess I have none to offer.” We are loath to agree with the theory 
here indicated—a theory which would be received with welcome in 
the Slave States of America, but which can meet with but little credit 
among those whose interests do not persuade them to believe that 
there are more than one species of the human race. The very fact 
of exceptional cases occurring in which the intelligence of the Atrican 
is clearly up to the European standard, proves that it is not impossible 
that all should be so raised. Then, again, the high standard of 
intelligence among the Moors—a pure African race—who have done 
the mightiest things in architecture, and whose footprints still glorify 
the South of Europe. Can such races as these be unimprovable ? 
No! Rather let us believe that it is the fault of those Europeans 
who profit by their degradation, and who encourage their vices, that 
they still remain at the lowest level of barbarism. Every fact in 
Mr. Hutchinson’s volume points to that conclusion. No one can be 
more interested in preserving a low appreciation of human life and 
liberty than slave-dealers; and it is precisely where the slave-dealer 








drives his briskest trade that we find human sacrifices carried on to 
the most tremendous extent, and even the abominable practice of 
cannibalism flourishing in unchecked rankness. 

Mr. Hutchinson throws a great deal of light upon the instivution of 
slavery, as it exists among the Africans themselves. Though he 
admits that “*the black man has no master so cruel as thie civilised 
negro,” he attempts to show that among the native Africans slavery 
differs very slightly from the feudalism of Europe. He quotes 
a “shrewd letter” by Mr. John Chillingworth to the Cotton 
Supply Reporter, in which that gentleman is made to say that “the 
slave, or rather vassal, is on a par with his master physically and 
morally. There is no strong line of demarcation.” Instances are 
cited where a man buys a slave to marry him to his daughter or niece. 
On many of the palm-oil rivers, he says, “slavery is purely mythical.” 
On the east coast of Africa slaves are not so marketable as on the 
west. Ifaman be dissatisfied with his chief, he can transfer himself 
to another chief. 

We pass on, however, to Mr. Hutchinson’s descriptions of what he 
saw and heard among these peoples. English is spoken by them, 
though, of course, in a very corrupt form : 


One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the native Africans, as I have 
stated elsewhere, is their faculty of imitation. The words “ saby ” and “ palaver” 
are derived from the French and Spanish. These two expressions are used by 
all the negro tribes who can mutter some words, however few they may be, of 
other language than their own, and comprise all that has been engrafted into 
their mongrel dialects from these languages. The latter word is frequently 
used with English descriptive epithets. For example, the term “sweet mouf 
(for mouth) palaver,” means what is understood in Ireland by “ blarney,” in 
cockneydom by “soft sawder.” ‘Fool palaver’’ expresses what we would 
entitle nonsense; ‘‘sarce (for saucy) palaver’’ means abusive language; and 
the term “ god-man palaver ”’ is applied to missionary teaching. 

A few specimens of the peculiar idiomatic forms, which owe their origin 
entirely to derivation from the English tongue, will show at once the pathway in 
which their chief imitative faculty is tending. 

The word “lib” with some, and “‘ live” with others, is used to express the 
presence of inanimate as well as animate things. ‘‘Your hat no lib dere, sir,” 
or, * Your tick no lib dat place you put ’im,” are pieces of information fre- 
quently given by a negro Mercury if sent in quest of either of these articles, 
when one is about to proceed out of doors. ‘‘ My mudder done lib for devil-ly,” 
is an expression in which a Bonny man once conveyed to me the information of 
his mother’s death. .. . At first acquaintance with the native Africans the 
errors which they commit in sexual nomenclature seem very absurd. A man 
talks of his daughter as being ‘* his son,” of ‘ bullocks’ milk,”’ and of a ‘*cock- 
jackass.’’ A woman up the Niger was introduced as being, in the absence of 
her brother, “the biggest man for town.” ‘To show the estimatior in which the 
soft sex are held, the brigantine George was fired at by some of the Aboh 
country people, when dropping down the Nun from the confluence of the 
Kwarra and Tshadda, because it was inferred the vessel was a “ woman sbip,” 
therefore helpless, inasmuch as she was unprovided with engines or machinery, 
and consequently considered incapable if she got into a difficulty. 

Mr. Hutchinson dwells long upon the proofs of the practice of 
cannibalism still existing. We must confess that they do not seem to 
us conclusive; and if they were ever so much so, we shoul? refuse to 
accept them as a refutation of the truths of Revelation, or an answer 
to the belief of Humboldt, that there is but one human race. For 
example, he cites the evidence of Mr. Samuel Priddy, a missionary 
of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Society at Bompeh. ‘This gentle- 
man says that ‘* he saw hampers of dried human flesh carried on the 
backs of men, upon which they intended to feast.” With the editor 
of the African newspaper, who desired further evidence of this, Mr. 
Hutchinson is very indignant. ‘“ As if,” says he, ‘¢a doubt could be 
thrown on the spoken words of a respectable and truth-telling mis- 
sionary, who recorded only what he saw!” Admitting the “ truth- 
telling,” what did he see? Flesh in hampers. He says it was human 
flesh ; but there is no proof of that. He says, moreover, not that they 
did eat it, but that ‘they intended” to eat it. Surely this is not 
evidence that any one can seriously regard. We do not mean to say 
that cannibalism does not exist in Africa ; indeed, we are afraid that 
it is far too clear that it does. All we desire is, reliable evidence on 
the point, and that Mr. Priddy’s story certainly is not: 

Cannibalism exists in the Omun country, up the Cross river; and I am 
informed that the Boola tribe, who reside far interior to Corisco bay, come 
down the Mooney river to get some of the sea-shore dwelling people to make 
“chop ” of them, because they are reputed to have a saltish, therefore a relish- 
able favour. This may be defined to be the epicurism of man-eating. 

My late colleagne at Lagos (B. Campbell, Esq.), giving me some information 
about the Ejoemen or Jomen—a tribe spread over the counties adjacent to many 
creeks in the Delta of the Niger—observes: * When I wrote to you about the 
Ejoemen | forgot to tell you that they are generally considered to be cannibals. 
Some Krooboys, who had been badly treated on board a Liverpool ship, a few 
years since, took one of the boats and went off. Hunger and thirst compelled 
them to enter one of the rivers between Benin and the Nun. The Ejoemen fell 
in with them, and after a desperate struggle captured the Kroomen, first killing 
two of their number. The survivors of the Krooboys were eventually sold at 
Warree town, and redeemed by Mr. Henry. They declared to Mr. Henry that 
the Ejoemen had eaten those boys who were killed. 

*“ When Captain Denham was surveying this part of the coast, he sent up one 
of the rivers a boat, in which were two young officers. Thev were attacked by 
the Ejoemen, overpowered and killed, and, if the surviving Kroomen’s story be 
true, were no doubt eaten also. 

“Mr. Carr, of the model farm (second Niger Expedition), was most probably 
killed by these people, or by King Boy, who was an Ejoeman.” 

All this evidence is of one character, and is exceedingly suspicious. 
‘“‘T am informed,” “ generally considered to be,” ‘‘if the surviving 
Kroomen’s story be true,” ‘was most probably killed ;” these phrases 
should have no part in a clear case. All Mr. Hutchinson’s informants 
appear to be connected some way or other with African trade ; and, 
although of course our objection is open to the observetion that it 
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would be difficult to obtain any other evidence, we must still object 
that every tittle of evidence coming from such quarters is open to the 
very gravest suspicion. Interest apart, prejudice is a mighty mis- 
leader, and it is not always that the men who have mixed with a 
people know much about them. Remembering how our civilised 
neighbours of France are in the daily habit of misrepresenting us most 
grievously, and how even the evidence of the senses is not always un- 
impeachable—witness the celebrated hoax played upon Mr. Arrow- 
smith, of ‘Railways and Revolvers” celebrity—we cannot be too 
cautious in accepting evidence whereon to ground our appreciation 
of the character of any people. Here, however, is something which 
Mr. Hutchinson saw himself. During a visit to Bonny, he happened 
to hear that “a reprisal execution prefatory to the eating of a body ” 
was about to take place. By getting on shore early inthe morning, 
and concealing himself about the place of execution, he managed to 
become the spectator of a horrid scene. 


As I looked through the slit in the wall on the space between my place of 
concealment and the ju-ju house, I observed no change from its appearance the 
evening before. No gibbet, nor axe nor gallows, nor rope—no kind of prepara- 
tion, nothing significant of death, save the skulls in the pillars of the ju-ju 
house, that seemed leering at me with an expression at once strange and vacant. 
It would have been a relief in the awful stillness of the place to have heard 
something of what [ had read of the preparations for an execution in Liverpool 
or London—of the hammering suggestive of driving nails into scaffold, drop, or 
coflin—of a crowd gathering round the place before early dawn—and of the 
solemn tolling of the bell that chimed another soul into eternity. Everything 
seemed as if nothing beyond the routine of daily life were to take place. 

Could it be that I had been misinformed—that the ceremony was adjourned 
to another time, or was to be carried out elsewhere? 

No. A distant murmur of gabbling voices was heard approaching nearer and 
nearer, till, passing the corner house on my left, I saw a group of negroes. An 
indiscriminate crowd of all ages and both sexes, so huddled together that no 
person whom I could particularly distinguish as either an executioner or culprit 
was visible amongst them. But above their clattering talk came the sound ofa 
clanking chain that made me shudder. 

They stopped in the middle of the square opposite the ju-ju house, and ceased 
talking. 

One commanding voice uttered a single word, and down they sat upon the 
grass, forming a circle round two figures, standing upright in the centre—the 
executioner and the man about to be killed. The former was remarkable only 
by the black skull-cap which he had on him, and by a common cutlass 
which he held in his hand. The latter had chains round his neck, his wrists, 
and his ankles. There was no sign of fear or cowardice about him—no seeming 
consciousness of the dreadful fate before him—no evidence even upon his face of 
that dogged stubbornness which is said to be exhibited by some persons about to 
undergo an ignominious death. 

Save that he stood upright, one would scarcely have known that he was alive. 
Amongst the spectators, too, there was a silent impassiveness which was 
appalling. Not a word, nor gesture, nor glance of sympathy, that could 
make me believe I looked at beings who had a vestige of humanity amongst 
them. 

As the ju-ju butcher stepped back and measured his distance to make an 
effectual swoop at his victim's neck the man moved not a muscle, but stood as 
if he were unconscious—till- 

Chop! the first blow felled him tothe ground. The noise of a chopper falling 
on meat is familiar to most people. No other sound was here—none from the 
man, not a whisper nor a murmur from those who were seated about! I was 
nearly crying out in mental agony, and the sound of that first stroke will haunt 
my ears to my dying day. How I wished some one to talk or scream, to destroy 
the impression of that fearful hough, and the still more awful silence that 
followed it. Again the weapon was raised to continue the decapitation—another 
blow as the man lay prostrate, and then a sound broke the silence! But, oh, 
Father of Mercy! of what a kind was that noise—a gurgle and gasp accom- 
panying the dying spasm of the struck-down man. Once more the weapon was 
lifted—I saw the blood flow in gory horror down the blade of the butcher’s 
hand, and there it was visible in God’s bright sunshine to the whole host of 
heaven. Not a word had yet been uttered by the crowd. More chopping and 
cleaving, and the head, severed from the body, was put, by the ju-ju executioner, 
into a calabash, which was carried off by one of his women to be cooked. He 
then repeated another cabalistic word, or perhaps the same as at first, and 
directly all who were seated rose up, whilst he walked away. A yell, such as 
reminded me of a company of tigers, arose from the multitude—cutlasses were 
flourished as they crowded round the body of the dead man—sounds of cutting 
and chopping rose amidst the clamour of the voices, and I began to question 
myself whether, if I were on the other side of the river Styx, I should see what 
I was looking at here through the little slit in the wall of my hiding-place ?— 
A crowd of human vultures gloating over the headless corse of a murdered 
brother negro—boys and girls walking away from the crowd, holding pieces of 
bleeding flesh in their hands, while the dripping life fluid marked their road as 
they went along; and one woman snapping from the hands of another—both of 
them raising their voices in clamour—a part of the body of that poor man, in 
whom the breath of life was vigorous not a quarter of an hour ago! 

The whole of the body was at last divided, and nothing left behind but the 
blood. The intestines were taken away to be given to an iguana—the Bonny- 
man’s tutelary guardian. But the blood was still there, in glistening pools, 
though no more notice was taken of it by the gradually dispersing crowd, than 
if it were a thing as common in that town as Heaven’s bright dew is elsewhere. 
A few dogs were on the spot, who devoured the fragments. Two men arrived to 
spread sand over the place, and there was no interruption to the familiar 
sound of coopers’ hammering, just beginning in the cask houses, or to the daily 
work of hoisting palm-oil puncheons on board the ships. 


Here at last is a definite bit of evidence ; and if Mr. Hutchinson 
did not dream the horrid scene, if the excitement of the spectacle 
did not add the disgusting details of the division of the body and the 
scrambling for the pieces of flesh, it places beyond a doubt the exist- 
ence of a fearful disregard of human life in that part of the coast. 
Still it is no proof of cannibalism. The poissardes and sans-culottes 
of Paris paraded pieces of human flesh about the streets of Paris, 
and the porters of the Halle scrambled for the remains of the 
beautiful Princesse de Lamballe ; but no one accused them of canni- 
balism for so doing. Mr. Hutchinson may have seen all this; but 
the eating of the flesh is still unproved. Indeed, there is a little 
fact closely following upon his description of the execution which 








leads us to the conclusion that the hypothesis that these remains were 
eaten is purely imaginary. 

Two days after, on passing the ju-ju house, I saw a small scaffold made of 
twigs, erected at the distance of a few yards from the front of the house, on the 
top of which were deposited leg, thigh, arm, and rib bones, which had all the 
appearance of having been grilled first, and well picked afterwards, 

Assuming that in that climate human remains, after being exposed 
for two days in the sun, would be described as having “all the appear- 
ance of having been grilled first and well picked afterwards,” we 
ask, is it likely that these dismembered relics, after having been 
scrambled for and chopped to pieces in the manner described by Mr. 
Hutchinson, should be brought together again, after being * well 
picked,” for exhibition on a scaffold ? 

The evidence about the ‘grand custom,” as the Dahomey mas- 
sacres are called, seems to us equally unsatisfactory, 

After ravaging the intermediate kingdoms of Akim and Dinkera, in the year 
1816, this monarch is reported to have sacrificed three thousand human victims 
on the grave of his mother. At his own death, some months subsequently, 
slaves were sacrificed at the rate of two hundred every week for three months— 
thus making five thousand six hundred victims to the horrible Juggernaut of 
African superstition. 

In support of these statements, Mr. Hutchinson quotes an article 
from the West African Herald, which describes (evidently from re- 
port only, for there is no pretence of having received the evidence of 
an eye-witness) the slaughters. ‘A great pit has been dug, which 
is to contain human blood enough to float a canoe.” Mr. Hutchin- 
son goes on to say that ‘‘ doubts as to the correctness of the fore- 
going are completely set aside by the receipt of a letter, dated Cape 
Coast Castle, &c.” This letter, however, is very vague in its terms, 
and, as the name of the writer is not given, nor is there any pretence 
that he saw anything or knew anything except by report, we cannot 
regard his evidence as quite so conclusive as Mr. Hutchinson appears 
todo. To us, indeed, the ‘“‘canoe” story appears in the highest 
degree improbable. The utmost number of persons to be sacrificed, 
according to the report in the West African Herald, was two thou- 
sand, and if we allow (and it is a very liberal allowance) two quarts 
of blood to run from each victim, we shall only get four thousand 
quarts, or one thousand gallons, of liquid. This would fill a pit sixty 
feet long by twelve wide (by no means a large receptacle for an 
African canoe) to the depth of about two inches anda half. We 
must confess that we should like better evidence than the West 
African Herald and the nameless correspondent at Cape Coast Castle. 

It must be obvious to any one who has at heart the improvement of 
Africa that the best way to do so, and to put an end to the slave 
trade, is to develope the trade in cotton and palm oil on her coasts 
and up her great trunk rivers. Great Britain expends a vast sum 
annually upon the squadron which she keeps on the African coast, 
ostensibly for the purpose of crushing the slave trade. Experience, how- 
ever, teaches us that, whilst the slave trade is not crushed by the pre- 
sence of our cruisers, but, on the contrary, the horrors of the middle 
passage are considerably enhanced in consequence of our proceedings, 
one effect of our interference is to check the development of legitimate 
African trade. When the King of Dahomey was approached on the 
subject of the slave trade by Mr. Cruikshank, he very naturally 
replied that the slave trade was so profitable and the palm oil business 
so insignificant, that he could not advise his subjects to abandon the 
former for the latter. 

Surrounded by barbaric splendour, and having early imbibed the thirst for 
glory as a conqueror, although it was only over brother barbarians, the late 
King Gezo advanced to Mr. Cruikshank such arguments to prove the inex- 
pediency of his giving up the slave trade, as were the natural reasonings of a 
man in his position. They are thus laid down in Mr. Cruikshank’s own report : 

“ His chiefs had long and serious consultations with him upon the subject ; 
and they had come to the conclusion that his government could not be carried 
on without it. The state which he maiatained was great; his army was ex- 
pensive; the ceremonies and customs to be observed annually, which had been 
handed down to him from his forefathers, entailed upon him a vast outlay of 
money. These could not be abolished. The form of his government could not 
be suddenly changed, without causing such a revolution as would deprive him 
of his throne, and precipitate his kingdom into a state of anarchy. He was very 
desirous to acquire the friendship of England. He loved and respected the 
English character, and nothing afforded him such high satisfaction as to see an 
Englishman in his country, and todo him honour. He himself and his army 
were ready at all times to fight the Queen’s enemies, and to do anything the 
English Government might ask of him, but to give up the slave trade. No 
other trade was known to his people. Palm oil, it was true, was now engaging 
the attention of some of them; but it was a slow method of making money, 
and brought only a very small amount of duties into his coffers. The planting 
of coffee and cotton had been suggested to him; but this was slower still. The 
trees had to grow, and he himself would probably be in his grave before he 
could reap any benefit from them. And what todo in the meantime? Who 
would pay his troops, or buy arms and clothing for them? Who would give 
him supplies of cowries, of rum, of powder, and of cloth, to perform his annual 
customs? He held his power by an observance of the time-honoured customs 
of his forefathers; and he would forfeit it, and entail upon himself a life full of 
shame, and a death full of misery, if he neglected them. It was the slave trade 
that made him terrible to his enemies, and loved, honoured, and respected by his 
people. How could he give it up? It had been the roliag principle of action 
with himself and his subjects from their earliest childhood. Their thoughts, 
their habits, their discipline, their mode of life, had been formed with reference 
to this all-engrossing occupation; even the very songs with which the mother 
stilled her crying infant told of triumph over foes reduced to slavery. Could 
he, by signing this treaty, change the sentiments of a whole people? It could 
not be. A long series of years was necessary to bring about such a change. 
He himself and his people must be made to feel the superior advantages of 
another traffic in an increase of riches, and of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, before they could be weaned from this trade. The expenses of the English 
Government are great; would it suddenly give up the principal source of its 
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revenue without some equivalent provision for defraying its expenses? He 
could not believe so. No more would he reduce himself to beggary. The sum 
offered him would not pay his expenses fora week; and even if the English 
Government were willing to give him an annual sum equivalent to his present 
revenue, he would still have some difficulty in employing the energies of his 
people in a new direction. Under such circumstances, however, he would con- 
sider himself bound to use every exertion to meet the wishes of the English 
Government. 

There is more good logic than could have been expected of an un- 
improveable savage in this. Clearly the only way to meet the 
argument is so to develope the legitimate commerce as to prove to 
King Gezo that it will be to his advantage and to that of his subjects 
to abandon the traffic in human flesh. Lord Palmerston has been 
memorialised on the subject more than once; but his Lordship does 
not seem to desire very ape er any improvement upon the exist- 
ing state of things. ‘The memorial of certain noblemen and gentle- 
men who interested themselves in the development of trade by the 
introduction of steam navigation on the Niger met with coldness and 
neglect ; and those arguments about the unwholesome character of 
the climate were deemed all-powerful to prevent the healthy action 
of commerce, which are scattered to the winds whenever they are 
urged against the policy of exposing the lives of British sailors upon 
the Gold Coast. Latterly, however, a contract has been made with 
Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, to maintain a small steamer on the Niger 
for a limited period ; but the experiment is altogether on too insigni- 
ficant a scale to awaken much enthusiasm. 

There are many other points touched upon in Mr. Hutchinson’s book 
which we should have liked to refer to; but for the present we must 
content ourselves with referring those who desire to become better 
acquainted with his views to the volume itself. The reader will have 
gathered that we are by no means disposed to agree with all the 
positions which he lays down ; but we give him credit for sincerity and 
intelligence, and we are sure that it would be impossible for any one 
who knows anything of Africa and her capabilities to turn over these 
pages without gathering much profit from their perusal. 


By-roads and Battlefields in Picardy. By G. M. Musarave, M.A. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO it was the mark of a gentleman to 
have travelled ; but railways, which are greater travellers than 
the sans culottes of 1789, have almost obliterated that distinction and 
title of courtesy, ‘the travelled gentleman.” Americans, nasal and 
sallow-faced, swarm in all parts of Europe; and, asa general rule, no 
one will accuse them of being gentlemen. Not content with Europe, 
we rush to Ilindostan, China, Egypt, and America; and one man, 
smitten of curiosity, has desecrated with unbelieving foot the sacred 
city of Mecca. We who sit at home would not complain of all this 
if those who have quicksilver in their heels could remain quiet when 
they return ; but, unfortunately, the quicksilver gets into their 
fingers, and forthwith they nimbly write a book—a thing which every 
man who has money in his purse, and swift legs, is not competent in. 
Mr. Musgrave, however, thongh we have misgivings from his mention 
of Thrasymene that he too has perpetrated the grand tour, has not 
thought it necessary to emulate Captain Cook, and go round the 
world before he could find anything worthy of observation. On the 
contrary, he simply crossed to Boulogne, a feat accomplished by all 
Cheapside long ago, and then toured it through the by-ways of Picardy. 
bringing together all manner of very pleasant information, which 
Cheap-ide certainly never thought of doing; for commercial travellers 
fly like arrows, straight to their destination, taking no note of the 
interval. To deviate to the right or left would be to them to lose 
aim entirely. The examination of an old cathedral burnished with the 
glories of antiquity, or of a battle-field once sodden with the blood of 
brothers, to bobbins and tapes would seem a road to ruin—a by-way 
going down to the unmentionable regions. There are three points of 
especial interest in this book—the account of Cressy, the account of 
Agincourt, and a very vivid description of the escape of Louis Napo- 
leon from the Castle of Ham. The last has often been given to the 
public, but never with such minutice of circumstantial detail as that 
which Mr. Musgrave has collected on the spot. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the adroit management of Doctor Conneau, in prevent- 
ing the governor of the castle from discovering the escape of the 
Prince until pursuit would be quite unavailing, was not added to com- 
lete graphically and historically the whole occurrence. Our author 
identified the very ford used by Edward III. to convey his 
army across the river Somme. Blanchetaque it was then 
called (i. e. white spot), and still is so called; and, adventurously 
enough, Mr. Musgrave waded to the opposite side with boots and 
stockings removed, and trousers knickerbocker fashion. The water 
rose exactly to the kneepan. A shepherd and a flock of sheep came 
up, and actually crossed the ford, serving “to represent Edward’s 
soldiers,” the pastoral emblem of peace standing in the place of those 
stern representatives of war. There is an interesting antiquarian 
= raised as to whether cannon were used by the English in the 
attle of Cressy. It is, however, more than likely that they were not 
used ; for they were not known in Europe till 1338, eight years before 
the battle, and then they were only set up in fixed positions upon 
castle walls. Men are not so actively inventive as to have mounted 
these awkward engines in such a manner as to enable them to accom- 
pany an army as field pieces ; though at the siege of Calais by the 
nglish, in 1347, cannon were used. Froissart says that the English 
“en jetterent trois canens,” meaning three great cylinders full of 











arrows. Mr, Musgrave tells us that a berrel of quills is still called 
“un canon.” The fact is, however, that the quill of a pen is called 
canon de plume ; and anything hollow like a reed (Greek xdéa) is 
properly called canon. We have another etymology given us (p. 151). 
Artillery is said to be derived from arc, ‘a bow,” and tirer, ‘to 
draw.”  Artiller means to fortify in old French, and artilleuse 
stands for artificial in the “*Roman de la Rose.” Now these two 
words point rather to mechanism and the work of an artificer, in 
which case the Latin word ars must be considered as the root. 
Again, the derivation of papaver (poppy) from papa, (child’s pap), 
because opium was mixed with it to prevent colic in babies, is rather 
more than we can quite accept, especially as the syllable of pipaver 
is short, and of papa long. ‘There is a very interesting account of a 
grand work of art by Francois Giradon at St. Ricquier, very little 
known, we think, in England. It consists of a life-size figure of 
Christ on the cross; is carved in wood, and painted. So truthfully 
executed, is it that “no field of battle nor hospital ward could reveal 
anything more real.” It is ghastly of course; but it seems to be a 
masterpiece, of which, now that Mr. Musgrave has called attention to 
it, we hope to hear more from our art-critics, There are many 
opinions we disagree with in this book of Mr. Musgrave’s; his 
statistics are too numerous; and certain doctrines which political 
economists consider orthodox provoke us to thorny disputes where 
we would fain be at peace with our entertaining and well-read com- 
panion, The French proprietary system is always decried in Eng- 
land, and no doubt the parcelment has been carried to an extreme 
which is productive of evil. But, indubitably, of the two evils it is less 
than the one prevalent here in England, which has reduced the 
number of the families possessed of land to 30,000, whilst this day 
hundred years, i.e. 1761, when the population was much smaller, 
there existed 250,000 freehold estates. Try universal suffrage in this 
country, and see if we could get any such comparative stability out of 
it as France did the other day. Convulse England and you ruin her, 
as at present constituted. It was not soin 1761. For this reason we 
disagree with Mr. Musgrave, who is of opinion that we have nothing 
to apprehend from France. England will reel under any well-planted 
blow, and France will not strike till sbe can make her reel. Such 
points, however, cannot be discussed in a book of travel; and, waiving 
these we have, said enough to show that Mr. Musgrave is a chatty, 
well-informed companion, a sagacious and rapid observer, gathering 
up information at every step trom priest and peasant, from student, 
servant, and hotel-keeper ; and that he has presented a series of bright 
sketches and jottings in Picardy, which the reader will find entertain- 
ing by the fireside, should he sit at home, or useful on the road, 
should he wish to follow the good example set by Mr. Musgrave of 
visiting scenes of interest near at hand, instead of running right round 
the world to find them. We think with Pilpay, that “ Travelling is a 
sea that swallows up all the world.” 





FICTION, 

Filippo Malincontri ; or, Student-Life in Venetia: an Autobiography. 

Edited by Grrotamo Votre, author of ‘ Scene della Vita Monas- 

tica,” ‘ Beatrice degli Amidei,” &c. Translated from the un- 

published Italian MS. by C. B. Cayrey, B.A., translator ot Dante’s 

‘ Divine Comedy,” author of “ Psyche’s Interludes,” &c. London : 
Geo. Manwaring. 1861. 2 vols. pp. 646. 

HIS WOULD HAVE BEEN A MORE SATISFACTORY 
T BOOK if it had been one thing or the other, bond fide fact or 
bond fide fiction. One hardly knows how to take it. In fictitious, 
autobiographic form, some possibly real experiences are related. Plot, 
action, dialogue, and the other essentials of the novel, are wanting. 
Story there is none. On the other hand, the significance which 
honest fact, however inartificially narrated, always has is utterly lost. 
The incident is meagre, trivial, and monotonous. There is no defined 
character, or only of the dimmest sort. ‘The hero is a shade ; his com- 
rades and teachers, noble or ignoble, are all shades. We see nobody 
throughout the narrative, only hear about various personages, whose 
good or evil qualities we have to take the author's word for, since 
they are never divplayed. Moreover, the book is cursed with a 
moral, or ‘* purpose,” which is for ever being dragged into the text, 
vi et armis, and never of its own accord declares itself. This, as the 
preface warns the unwary reader, is “to show how the inhabitants 
of Venetia have continually been in a state of covert warfare with 
the Austrians, even while they appeared to be resigned to their own 
deplorable condition, and how the baleful policy of their rulers, ever 
tending to the complete moral and social corruption of those subjected 
to it, constantly encountered a powerful reaction among individuals, 
which,” &c. The thesis may be true. But very singular means are 
pressed into the service to support it. At eleven years of age the 
school-boy Malincontri begins, as an English lad might, a series ot 
innocent flirtations with three young ladies of corresponding age. And 
this “reprehensible habit” in a young lad of tender age of giving 
himself up to dreams of love is attributed to his being “ debarred from 
cherishing any germs of patriotic feeling, of any elevated ambition. 
Again, when the town-bred boy shows some superiority in gift of the 
gab among country lads, we have the remark: “ This state of things, 
if I had been living in a free country, might have led me to turn my 
attention to a public life, and I might have ended—who knows ?—by 
being made a representative of the people.” ‘The wicked Austrians 
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are made answerable for everything which goes wrong with our hero: 
for his masters’ taking a spite against him, and preferring stupid boys 
who have rich parents; nay, for the ‘* persecutions” his own cox- 
combry draws down on him from fellow-students. The hero goes 
through a varied and lengthened academic course —elementary 
schools, private tuition by a country priest, the gymnasium at Venice, 
the seminary at Padua. But we cannot be said to arrive at any very 
intimate knowledge of Italian student life. Professors and fellow- 
students are described to us, not dramatically set in action. The 
author’s powers of mere description are far from graphic. He is most 
successful when delineating the hero's childhood and introduction to 
rural scenes; his raft-voyage down a forest-lined mountain stream, 
his sledge-journey along the frozen slopes of tke Venetian lower Alps, 
and the like. In the early portion of the book we do indeed get some 
interesting and refreshing glimpses of the real life of the better classes 
n the rural districts of Venetia. 

As a favourable example of his descriptive powers, take the descrip- 
tion of the above-mentioned zatteru voyage of the child ; 

We set out at break of day. Mamma gives me one or more kisses, a few tears, 
and a thousand recommendations to be good, civil, and respectful, and to do 
honour to myself and my mamma by behaving like a little man, and so delivers 
me to the good woman, who was not a very youthful bride, and her more ex- 
perienced husband. . . We got on board; a man had been sent on in 
front of us with the cart and horse, and had stowed them away already, and we 
had only to take our own places. The heat of the summer had declined, and 
the fresh breeze over the water, coming from the mountains on an autumn 
morning, made my frame quiver and my teeth chatter, but 1 did not mind it. 1 
was only intent on the novelty of the scene. ‘The siuewy boatmen, with their 
athletic forms and bronzed faces, their daring countenauces and singular cos- 
tume, the passengers, who were about ten in number, men and women (there 
being, besides, two other carts and two other horses bound for Venice, to deliver 
butter and other commodities there, and to take back fish ) ; the commotion 
incidental to the Joosing of the ropes in order to start the raft (a somewhat 
difficult operation, which required the hands, the vuices, and the dexterity of 
many persons controlled by one leader), altogether rendered this moment ex- 
tremely interesting and picturesque. ‘The raft is now unmoored (who has to go 
goes, and who has t) stay stays), and, upborne upon the riotous waters, as 
rapid as their eddies, it goes darting adown the river. . . . 

Oh, it is a wondrous thing to float on a zattera upon a river, which, descend- 
ing an inclined bed, rushes, and whirls, and seethes, and maddens in its 
career! The distances are swallowed up; varied scenes, fearful and lovely, 
replace one anether every inoment. Now you pass through a defile between 
two lofty mountains, which scarcely allow the water a narrow passage; row 
you go along with a goodly tract on either side of fruitful level; now through 
an expanse of shingle, which the torrent once devastated, when it epread, 
during the full flood-times, into an ampler channel; now you descry villages, 
now towns, which appear and disappear at a little distance from the baiks ; 
now you come across the ruins of old-world hills, which broke down, at an un- 
remembered era, from the water's incessant action having many ages corroded 
and undermined their bases; and now vou pass streams, that pour the tribute 
of their waters into the superior torrent, which with a ravenous snatch hurries 
you forward; and there, at the confluence, the water seethes and foams, and 
thence the torrent swells more and more, and the rapidity of its course in- 
creases, and it bears you downward aye more furiously. But all this is com- 
paratively nothing. The raft is au object of still greater wonder. ‘The 
ligatures, which connect the planks, are pot drawn close and tight, but have 
play given them, according to the rules of art, so that they may yield without 
breaking, to the reactions begotten by the impetus of the current. The raft is 
always represented by the zutteri in their gergo as a serpent, and like a serpent 
she comports herself, She turns round upou herself according to the tortuous 
course of the river, and seems to imitate a serpent slinking; she bends in 
front, and remains straight in the rearward part, just as a serpent might. She 
hisses when she breaks through the water, and grates and rumbles over a bed of 
shingle, where the water is shallow ; now ber joints are dislocated and creak 
horribly, as she almost doubles herself up in winding round a rock; now she 
clears the reaches with sharp, broken plunges; and now she threatens, in her 
coilings, todash against a rock, and by a snap with her head evades the 
obstacle, All these marvels are effected by the four zatieri, who stand by the 
four oars. You feel sure every moment that the raft is going to strike a crag 
and be broken to pieces, or to run aground in a shallow, and remain immovable 
for many hours; or to be dismembered by the violence of its own movement ; 
and all these perils are encountered and overcome every moment by the dex- 
terity, the herculean strength, and the audacity of the zatteri, who with their 
four rude oars perform prodigies. In four or five hours they traverse a dis- 
tance amounting, in a straight line, to about forty miles, but the route with all 
its windings would measure a hundred, or perhaps a hundred and forty. 

Portraits are attempted of innumerable Professors, some base and 
Austrian-minded in high place, others noble and slighted. Almost 
the only distinct image we carry away of any of them is of a certain 
Professor of belles lettres (a priest), anative of Boscati, who, being a 
worthy and enlightened man, is condemned by the perfidious 
Aastrians to linger out his life in a mere elementary school. The 
good man was very absent; would sometimes ‘ come to school in 
slippers and sometimes without his priest’s neckcloth;” or make his 
appearance on a holiday, and only be reminded of the fact by seeing 
empty forms before him; or pay a visit to a country friend, and walk 
on lost in thought two or three miles beyond the haven he started 
for. ‘*Oneday he wassaying mass. He turned round to say, ‘ Ite ; 
missa est,’ and saw before him a handsome woman, and thereupon 
directly, to the great wonder and amusement of the congregation, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Whata handsome woman!’ instead of ‘Ite; missa est.’” 
We cannot suppress a certain feeling of affection for the ingenuous 
man, one of “the strangest-looking,” moreover, in the world, ‘‘ about 
fifty years old and inclined to corpulence, as most of our priests are ; 
pale and with prominent eyes, that seemed starting from their sockets; 
his hair frizzly, his face fat and round, and his voice like a bull's ; his 
features also reminding one of that animal.” 

A slender love-story serves as a means of closing our hero’s school- 
ing and adventures in general. One day, when a boy, driven for 
shelter by a mountain thunder-storm into a shepherd’s cottage, he 
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had met with a similarly circumstanced “ angel ” of a little girl. A year 
or two later, by strange chance, he at church in Venice beholds the 
same little girl grown past recognition ; two years later still, again 
sees her in the street, and is seized with all-consuming passion, which 
somehow turns out a hopeless one: our hero all this while never ex- 
changing a word with his ixamorata since the first interview. But 
in the last chapter a chain of marvellous coincidences brings about a 
meeting and eternal felicity; though indeed in an early part of 
Vol. I. the very unsentimental, not to say indiscreet confession, is en 
passant indulged in—‘‘ I have since learned that marriage is not alto- 
gether a honeymoon, but makes us often pass moons of wormwood :” 
which fact we regret to hear. 

‘Filippo Malincontri” was written subsequently to the abortive 
revolution of 1848, but before that of 1859-60. ‘There is doubtless 
much in it to interest the Italian reader familiar with the life it so 
inartificially attempts to depict, especially at the present moment of 
all-engrossing excitement and expectance. Let us bestow a word of 
praise on the style, which, though diffuse, is careful and idiomatic, 
and on the excellent translation by Mr. Cayley. The latter is a 
scholar whose rare and varied accomplishments entitle him to employ- 
ment on somewhat more ambitious tasks. He has executed a transla- 
tion—which competent judges pronounce by far the most complete and 
trustworthy—of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” and has enriched it with 
a series of notes which contain in succinct forma perfect mine of 
knowledge in relation to all connected with the great poet and his 
time. His translation into verse of the Psaluns is also a work of real 
poetic interest. 





The Old Parish Church ; with the Ghost of Merton Hall. By Joun Gipss. 
(Ward and Lock).—This is an extremely well-written child’s book ; its 
simplicity, good sense, and good humour will greatly benefit the young 
reader, and refresh and please the old. The story, which may be called 
a juvenile novel, will be of infinitely more service than the perusal by 
the small fry of the best selections from Lord Chesterfield, for there is a 
total absence of worldliness and selfishness for our motives and actions, 
and in practice as in precept is inculcated the value of amiability and 
good nature, the essence and embodiment of good breeding and courtesy. 

Our New Livctor; or, The Village of Norton, Edited by Curupert Beve. 
(Saunders, Otley,andCo. pp.237)—Our New Rector is ahandsome dashing 
young man, more fitted for the Guards than the pulpit, who creates an 
immense sensation by preaching one of Rewland Hiil’s sermons, which he 
had selected under the influence of a stiff morning draught of camphor 
and brandy. This is a desperate character to deal with; and so awakened 
to this circumstance becomes the writer, that the original New Rector is 
killed offiand the day before his intended marriage, and a more 
respectable Rector is introduced, the most interesting epoch in whose 
career is in making his first appearance in the village, carpet-bag in 
hand. ‘The writer is not up to a plot; nature and art were never more 
strangely contrasted, and in that nature there is a charm which is most 
refreshing, aud which leaves au extremely pleasing impression. ‘The 
printing of this book is a perfect luxury. 

Lhe Fairy Tree; or, Stories fron Far and Near, (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—Who has not read “ Harry and Lucy”? and who has not been de- 
lighted with its arch wit and simple wisdom ? What acompliment to 
children, that some of our most charming writers should have made their 
first essays for them! We never see a child’s book that we don’t expect 
to find something attractive in it, and in this spirit, taking up the “ Fairy 
Tree,” we were not disappointed. ‘The child is made to take knowledge 
as it does its powders with the jam. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Eastern or Turkish Bath: its History, Revival in Britain, and 
Application to the Purposes of Health. By Erasmus Wusoy, F.RS. 
London: John Churchill. pp. 167. 
JEOPLE ALMOST INVARIABLY TALK FOOLISHLY 
when they talk about themselves; and nothing cn be further 
from the truth than the character which a nation gives of itself. One 
of the favourite boasts of your regulation Englishman, your Great 
Briton of the genuine sort, is that he is not easily moved; that he is 
very slow to adopt new-fangled notions; and that he makes it a kind 
of religion to obstruct and object to every new thing, every novel 
institution, that is brought under his notice. If this were altogether 
true, we are not sure that it would be a quality to boast of; but the 
fact is that it is only apparently true to a very partial extent; in 
strict reality, it is not true at all. The apparent immobility of the 
Great Briton’s mind takes indeed a very odd and whimsical form. 
Whenever anything has been brought under his notice which sub- 
sequently turned out to be of great benefit and advantage, the Great 
Briton has invariably resisted its introduction with all the energy of 
his character. Machinery, railroads, gas, free trade, were only per- 
mitted to enter after generations of hard fighting and the most 
obstinate resistance on the part of John Bull; but the South Sea 
Scheme, the American war, the long series of Continental wars, the 
Crimean and Chinese wars, spirit-rapping and table-moving, all en- 
joyed tremendous and immediate popularity. It is indeed a conse- 
quence of the Great Briton’s disposition to run after so many 
worthless novelties that we find him so suspicious of many things that 
are good. He has run after so many jack-o’-lanterns that he mis- 
doubts the beacon-fire of truth, and, with a fatality which seems 
incredible, selects the very best institutions to prove upon them, by 
the obstinacy of his resistance, that he is not the flighty, mimetic 
being which he daily demonstrates himself to be. How can it be 
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otherwise with a people that has such a word as fashion in its language ; 
that borrows the cut of its clothes and the style of its architecture 
from every neighbour, and adopts each changing whim only to 
discard it for another on the morrow? Possibly this belief in the 
stability of the national brain was derived from a comparison with the 
French—the most mimetic beings (not simious) under the sun; but, 
if so, all that can be derived from the comparison is that we are less 
changeful than the French, and than they only. 

Now here is the Bath. Our readers know how we have advocated 
its admission among us, not as a fashion, but as an institution to be 
gravely, solemnly considered, and reverently adopted. It is not a 
thing to be lightly dealt with. It means health, temperance, cleanliness, 
and good manncrs. It teaches people how to be clean for the first 
time in their lives. It counteracts the morbid eflects of our tight 
clothing and too luxurious mode of living. It relieves the plethoric, 
and aids the healthy and the strong, by cleansing the skin and fitting 
the body for sports and exercises. It cures and prevents many 
diseases. Lastly, it cannot exist without such a code of manners and 
morals as may make us a gentle as well as a strong people. ‘These 
are the effects of the institution, if we adopt it in its integrity. ‘Io 
produce these effects it must not be treated as a mere fashion of the 
day. It must not be degraded by becoming the tool of the specu- 
lator or the empiric. Better that we should never have it at all than 
that it should sink so low. 

Mr. Wilson’s book will do no good to the cause of the Bath, and 
we doubt very much whether it will do much good to the only person 
whom it was evidently designed to benefit—Mr. Wilson himself. ‘To 
those who know anything about the Bath it conveys nothing new, 
whilst on some points (us we shall presently show) the statements 
put forward are absolutely erroneous. Those who know nothing 
about the Bath will rise from its perusal filled with error and misap- 
prehension, if they do not fall into utter confusion by the use- 
less parade of learning which has been used to swell the volume to 
Ks present limits. 

In the first place, this is obnoxious to all the objections that can 
be urged against “made-up” books. It is a jumble of all sorts, a 
little good, much bad, and some indifferent. We have a great deal 
of very superfluous learning about the Greek and the Roman Bath, 
and an attempt is made to confound and overawe the mind of the 
reader by a plentiful douche of such words as ephebeum, apody- 
terium, gymnasterium, elaiotherium, konisterium, laconicum, peristy- 
lium, sphristerium, palestra, xystus, xysticus silvis, stadium, fri- 
gidarium, tepidarium, calidarium, sudatorium, lavatorium, labrum, 
hypocaustum, and vestiarium. We have a great deal about the Baths 
of Hercules, of Agrippa, of Nero, and of Titus, and Pliny’s private 
bath at Laurentium. To what end? With the Roman Bath we have 
nothing to do. Neither the indications afforded by the architecture 

nor the passages relating to the Bath scattered among the Greek and 
Roman authors enable us to tell exactly how the whole process of the 
bath was administered. The Bath which we now wish to adopt is 
that which is now used in the East, which affords us an exact 
model for imitation, and which is called ‘Turkish because it is from 
Constantinople that we have derived that model. We have no doubt 
that the Roman Bath was an admirable institution, and that in many 
essential points it was similar to the Eastern Bath; but we are not 
adopting the Roman Bath. Neither Mr. Wilson nor his mentor, Mr, 
Witt, have as yet advocated the anointing process—a most important 
element in the Roman Bath. To talk, therefore, of frigidarium 
and sudatorium when the cold and hot rooms are intended is sheer 
pedantry—and a pedantry, moreover, which if persevered in must 
bring the Bath into contempt. 

After giving us a great deal about the Greek and Roman baths 
(which are not germane to the subject), Mr. Wilson proceeds to des- 
cribe several private baths which various gentlemen have had built in 
their houses. ‘There is Mr. Urquhart’s bath, at Riverside; Mr. 
Witt’s, at his house, Prince’s-gate ; Mr. Stewart Rolland’s ; and lastly 
Mr. Wilson's own bath, at his house on Richmond-hill. Much 
of this had been better left out. As the institution and the 
mechanical modes of realising it are very imperfectly under- 
stood in this country, and as architects as yet know little or 
nothing about it, it is not to be wondered at if the first 
endeavours to adopt it are more or less defective. Of the baths 
mentioned, certainly the best is that of Mr. Urquhart, and when we 
know that it is to him and him alone we owe the introduction of the 
Bath, and how earnestly he studied the subject in the East, this is 
only natural. Still, we do not believe that Mr. Urquhart would re- 
commend even his bath to be taken as a model to be exactly followed 
in the construction of future baths. As for Mr. Witt’s (taking Mr. 
Wilson's own account of it), it is evidently a model which should be 

studied, not for the purpose of imitation, but as an instructive lesson 
what not to do. We have no wish to pry into the private arrangements 
of any gentleman’s bath ; but when they are solemnly paraded as being 
worthy of imitation it becomes our duty to examine them, and if 
there be any impertinence in the matter it is certainly not we who are 
guilty of it. Now, in the first place, it is clear (from Mr. Wilson's 
description of it) that Mr. Witt’s bath is a very small one. His space 
will only allow him to have one hot room, and that room is so small 
that the temperature must be nearly similar throughout. No one who 
knows anything of the bath will deny that this is a grave defect ; 
inasmuch as it is essential to a perfect or even a good bath that there 
should be various degrees of heat, and opportunity given for 


educating or accustoming the skin to ascend a gradual scale of 
temperature. Where there is no opportunity for this, inexperienced 
bathers whose pores do not readily respond to an increased tempera- 
ture are liable to some inconvenience; sometimes even to syncope 
or (as Dr. Thudichum believes) anesthesia. Mr. Witt’s bath is made 
out of a room twenty feet long by ten wide and twelve high, and only 
one-third of this is devoted to the hot room. ‘This gives, probably, 
about seven hundred and twenty feet as the cubical contents of the 
hot room, for something must be subtracted for the space occupied 
by the wall of partition, and the flues, &c., and (accepting Mr. 
Wilson's data) we may take the hot room to be a chamber six feet 
by ten, and twelve feet high. Now, when Mr. Wilson talks of bathing 
in this bath with five or even six companions, we are only surprised that 
his experiences enable him to speak so enthusiastically of the process as 
he does. He admits, indeed, that the smallness of the bath prevents 
the indulgence in a higher temperature than 135 degrees; but, fond 
of the bath as we are, we certainly should not like to be exposed to 
even that comparatively moderate heat under such circumstances. 
No doubt Mr. Witt has done as well as he could with the knowledge and 
means at his disposal ; only we object to the result being held up as 
an example to be studied and followed. Of Mr. Witt we desire to 
speak in no terms but those of respect. We freely accept Mr. Wilson's 
account of him as a man of “philanthropic character ;” but we 
decidedly object to, and must beg emphatically to contradict, Mr. 
Wilson’s assertion that it is to Mr. Witt “ the metropolis is indebted 
for a knowledge of the Eastern Bath.” At present the metropolis 
has no knowledge of the Bath, and cannot, therefore, be said to be 
indebted to any one for that which it does not possess. Mr. Witt, 
moreover, has no real knowledge of the Bath to give to the metro- 
polis or to any one else. If we be. not misinformed, he has never 
entered a perfect bath in his life. All that he knows about the sub- 
ject is derived, we believe, from Mr. Urquhart. whose bath he has 
probably had many opportunities of studying. He has got, as we have 
seen, a very imperfect edition of the Bath in his own house, and Mr. 
Wilson tells us enough about it to convince us that, instead of 
being a teacher, Mr. Witt is very far indeed from being out of his 
pupilage in the matter of the Bath. That Mr. Witt may have 
laboured heartily and honestly in his way to diffuse what he knows 
among his acquaintances we are glad to believe; but between that 
and an admission that the metropolis is indebted to him for a know- 
ledge of the Eastern Bath, there is a wide distinction. We are 
afraid, however, that Mr. Wilson's estimate of Mr. Witt’s bath and 
Mr. Witt’s services may have become unconsciously exaggerated by the 
extrinsic influences—not exclusively belonging to the Bath—which 
surrounded him, Mr. Wilson dwells very composedly upon the dig- 
nity of his fellow-bathers in Mr. Witt’s bath. We hear of eminent 
men, artists, doctors of divinity, and even noblemen; and perhaps, 
after all, it is not to be wondered that memory should invest that bath 
with couleur de rose, when we find that it was here Mr. Wilson enjoyed 
the honour of being shampooed “ by a noble of the highest rank.” 

As this is not the first time that Mr. Wilson has written about the 
Bath, it is a little too bad that he should repeat the fallacy that the 
Turkish Bath is a vapour bath. Mr. Urquhart has denied this so 
frequently, that we wonder the assertion should be persevered in, The 
Turkish Bath is a bath of hot air, and the presence of vapour in the 
chamber is an accidental circumstance due to the use of water in the 
hot room. When the bath is opened in the morning there is no 
vapour, which would not be the case if vapour were essential to the 
bath. 

We have said that this is not the first occasion upon which Mr. 
Wilson has made a literary appearance in the matter of the Bath. It 
is now some months since he published a pamphlet under the learned 
title ‘‘ Thermo-Therapeia,” and yet he tells us that it is scarcely a 
year since he first paid any attention to the subject. His own account 
of his immersion is in the highest degree instructive : 

It is now about twelve months since that my attention was first attracted to 
the Eastern Bath. I thought I knew as much of baths as most men; I knew 
the hot, the warm, the tepid, and the cold; the vapour, the air, the gaseous, 
the medicated, and the mud bath; the natural and the artificial; the shower, 
the firework, the needle, the douche, and the wave bath; the fresh-river bath 
and the salt-sea bath, and many more beside: | knew their slender virtues, 
and their stout fallacies; they had my regard, but not my confidence; and i 
was not disposed to yield easily to any reputed advantages that might be repre- 
sented to me in favour of baths. Mr. Urquhart talked to me, but without pro- 
ducing any other than a passing impression; he had, many years before, illus- 
trated, uuder my observation, the beneficial effects of heat and moisture on his 
Own person; but it bore no fruits in me; for where could | tind another man 
who would submit to a process of so much severity? Withoutbeing prejudiced 
against the whole family of baths, [ was not to be enticed into any belief or 
trust in them, without some positive and undoubted proof. Such was the state 
of my opinion with regard to baths, when an earnest man, with truth flashing 
from his eyes, one day stood before me, and challenged me to the trial of the 
Eastern Bath. I would, if no engagement occurred to prevent me. ‘ Let 
nothing stand in your way, for there are few things of common life of more 
importance!” was the appeal of my visitor. ‘On Saturday, at four o’clock ?”’ 
**So be it.” And on Saturday, at four o’clock, with the punctuality of Nelson, 
I stood in Mr. George Witt’s Therma. 

This is a very fair sample of that flighty quality of mind which 
we referred to in the beginning of this paper. Here is a “ nimble 
wit” indeed! For years past the world has known of Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson as a man professing to understand all about the skin and how 
best to cure skin diseases. He has probably had more practice in that 
way than any man alive, and certainly he has written a great deal 








about the skin both in its healthy and in its morbid state. All this 
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time he has been hearing about this mighty engine, the Bath, 
without having so much as his curiosity, not to say his faculty of 
analytical inquiry, awakened. The power which, of all others, is cal- 
culated to exercise the most potent action upon the skin, has been, as 
it were, at the door of his mind all his life, and he never rose to let it 
in. Meantime, he was treating the skin and writing about it as if he 
understood it perfectly. A yearago the Bath is forced upon his atten- 
tion, and lo! a revolution. Mr. Wilson sees at once that he has 
hitherto ignored the most potent engine for good that could aid him 
in his branch of science; is forced, moreover, into the humiliating 
conclusion that this great institution had been under his very eyes 
when he could not see it. It has upset all his theories, and completely 
changed his practice. If ever his work upon the skin comes to 
another edition, he will have to recant much that he has advanced 
upon the subject. This surely should have taught him a little 
modesty. But no; a brief year of very imperfect experience entitles 
him, as he thinks, to set up for an authority upon the Bath, and he 
dogmatises about what degrees of heat are safe, and what unsafe, 
with as much gravity as it his knowledge were the result of a long 
and severe process of analytical thought, instead of having been 
caught like the infection of an epidemic fever. 





The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1861. pp. 382. 
K. H. B. protests so often, and with such positive indirectness, 
e against being thought a “ light” essayist, that we could almost, 
out of spite, set him down as one of those heavy, leaden-headed 
gentlemen whom he has so skilfully painted in his “ Concerning the 
Dignity of Dulness.” The writer will not, we imagine, be offended 
with us, if we say that the following passage—and we might supple- 
ment it with half a dozen others—may be supposed to have an 
indirect reference to his own essays: “It is irritating, when you have 
written an essay with care, after a great deal of thought, to find people 
talk slightingly of itas very light. ‘The essays of Mr.Q. are sensible and 
well written, but the order of thought is of the lightest.’ I found these 
words in a review of certain essays, written by a man who had evi- 
dently read the essays. Ask people what they mean by such vague 
phrases of disparagement, and, if you can get them to analyse their 
feeling, you will find that in five cases out of six they simply mean 
that they can read the compositions with interest.” This is a hard 
case, A tired or stupid reviewer, or one (which is just as possible) 
both tired and stupid, reads Mr. Q.’s essays with pleasure ; and be- 
cause he can read them pleasurably he says that Mr. Q.’s order of 
thought is of the lightest. The world has almost invariably quarrelled 
with, or not appreciated, its benefactors. When Mr. Stewart (an 
English country clergyman, who afterwards became Primate of Ireland) 
inoculated against his own will all the members of his parish, 
consisting of some two thousand, three of whom died—one a sickly 
infant, and the others nearly three score and ten—the 1997 left, or at 
least the great majority, complained that they had very sore arms, 
and that they would not have caught the smallpox whether they had 
been inoculated or not. They did not consider that Mr. Stewart has 
expended his physical strength in inoculating them, and his brain in 
drawing the conclusion that inoculation was right. And so with 
A. K. H. B. He writes an essay which all of us read with pleasure, and 
to which we have no objection to make, save that the order of thought 
in it is light. Now we profess to be admirers of the Scottish clerical 
essayist, who will, we hope, write us equally pleasant papers from the 
flats of Edinburgh as from amidst the clover and roses of his country 
residence. But we do not consider A. K. H. B. a profound thinker, 
or, we would rather say, we do not consider the thoughts which he 
gives us profound ones. Take, to begin with, the first word of 
the title of each essay—‘‘ concerning” so and so. The adoption of 
this very cumbrous preposition does not seem to us a very great 
matter for congratulation. We should have suggested “on,” or 
“about,” or “of,” or half a dozen other words; not because they are 
otherwise better than that they contain fewer letters, and that they 
express the meaning equally well with ‘ concerning.” Nevertheless, 
A. kK. H. B. is quite in love with his “concerning,” and tells us 
rather long-windedly that the choice of this preposition clearly shows 
that the writer intimates that his essay does not pretend to exhaust 
the subject. A. K.H.B. has written ‘ Concerning Growing 
Old” in Chap. VI., and Cicero has bequeathed us a beau- 
tiful treatise named “De Senectute.” Now does A. K. H. B. 
hold that “concerning” is the only word which can be used 
to translate ‘‘de” in this essay, or that Cicero supposed tbat 
he had exhausted the subject? We see no objection to trans- 
lating the Latin word “de” by the English word “concerning,” 
although there are some three or four shorter and equally expressive 
words in the English language; but we do find fault with the 
writer that he should have thought fit to panegyrise at some length 
his own special and particular use of the preposition ‘ concerning,” 
which he uses both in season and out. et 
Let us examine an essay or two cursorily, and let us begin with 
the first, “ Concerning Disappointment and Success.” Now this essay 
is, like all those of A. K. H. B., very beautifully written. He seldom 
strives after effect in language ; he generally uses the plainest English 
words ; and he never makes a parade of learning, though he sometimes 
indulges in a piece of slang, such as the use of “ ancient buffalo” for 
old gentleman, Nevertheless, an honest précis of the essay will partly 





show the amount of real thought which has been expended on this 

aper. 
. h K. H. B. is writing in autumn, and therefore he appeals to the 
autumn woods, and he recollects that he lately preached a sermon on 
* We all do fade as a leaf.” Next he recollects that he has plenty of 
time to write his essay, and that it need not be given up to the 
printer for six weeks; this he tells with a pleasant expansiveness in 
some three pages. Then he enlarges, in two more, on a subject which 
he will allow us to remind him Dr. Watts versified some score of years 
ago: 

6° The wise will let his anger cool at least before "tis night, 

But in the bosom of a fool it burns till morning’s light. 

Then he announces in some half-dozen more that he is going to 
write ‘‘ concerning disappointment and success,” and that there 
are such things in this world as disappointment and _ success ;. 
and that Lord Campbell can hardly be considered a disap- 
pointed man, as he is now Chancellor and has been Lord 
Chief Justice. Next he says, that poor men when they have 
failed sometimes ask rich men when they have succeeded to help. 
them ; and, moreover, that “this is a world of competition.” Further, 
he quotes from Mr. Warren’s “ Ten Thousand a Year,” and says (and 
here we decidedly differ with him), that, of all the ‘* admirable ballads 
of Professor Aytoun and Mr. Theodore Martin, there is none so 
admirable as ‘the brilliant imitation of Locksley Hall.’” ‘Then he 
goes into the fact that minor disappointments are often very provo- 
king, and that the best men do not always succeed in the world, nay, 
that the very highest “prizes of human affairs generally fall to second- 
rate men.” Furthermore, he says that he has a peculiar sympathy 
with failure, and this though he himself is not a disappointed man. 
Then he protests against snobbery or showing off. Next he pities 
men who are disappointed in their wives ; and he finds out that disap- 
pointment lurks in most things, whether it be in the beautiful wife of 
the Marquis of Carrabas, or the donkey which Master Charles so 
earnestly longed for until he got him. Then he insists (what we are 
quite sure is the case) that he is an extremely good-natured 
person. 

I think, if I were an examiner at one of the Universities, that I should be an 
extremely popular one. No man should ever be plucked. Of course it would 
he very wrong, and, happily, the work is in the hands of those who are much 
fitter for it; but, instead of thinking solely and severely of a man’s fitness to 
pass, I could not help thinking a great deal of the heartbreak it would be to the 
poor fellow and his family if he were turned. It would be ruin to any maga- 
zine to have me for its editor. I should always be printing all sorts of rubbish- 
ing articles, which are at present consigned to the Balaam-box. I could not 
bear to grieve and disappoint the young lady who sends her gushing verses. I 
should be picturing to myself the long hours of toil that resulted in the clever 
lad’s absurd attempt at a review, and all his fluttering hopes and fears as to 
whether it was to be accepted or not. 

This simply convinces us that Providence has ordained rightly in 
making A. K. H. B. neither an examiner nor an editor. Moreover we 
are told that English juries do right in generally supposing the suicide 
to be out of his mind when he hurls himself anywhere out of the world. 
Then the writer argues how disappointment should be met, as well as 
popularity, and ends with an affirmation that his essay is far too long, 
that he himself is tired of it, and that his reader must also be so—an 
affirmation to which we shall not venture to produce a negative. All 
this, be it recollected, only takes fifty-five pages to tell. 

And now that we have had our say against A. K. H. B., let us 
mention some of his many merits, If he is not deep, he is always, 
contrary to the majority of his metaphysical countrymen, something 
better, i.e. intelligible. He tells us nothing very new, but he brings 
back to us thoughts which it would be for our advantage to have as 
constant companions, and he does this in a tender persuasive manner, 
which makes us read perforce. Finally, whether his matter is new 
or old, it is always such as may be read with more or less profit, and, 
moreover, such as comes up to Sir Walter Scott’s assertion that good 
writing does not consist in telling the reader new things, but rather 
the old in the best possible manner. 





Sketches in North America, By H. Rew. London: Longmans. 


8vo. pp. 320. 

MERICA AND THE AMERICANS, twelve months ago, were 
not much thought about on this side of the Atlantic. We looked 
upon them as our eccentric cousins, with whom we were anxious to be 
on good terms for consanguinity’s sake, and as a promising young 
nation, for which every allowance was to be made in consideration of 

its youthfulness and high spirits. We were willing even to give wa 
to them in matters which did not much affect our interest or at all 
compromise our honour, and if they liked to hug themselves in the 
belief that they could whipus and all creation, we had not the smallest 
objection, so long as they didn’t try it. It amused them, and it didn’t 
hurt us, and we were glad to see them happy. The cotton was the 
great thing. If only the looms of Lancashire were properly supplied. 
with cotton, we were perfectly satisfied ; we troubled ourselves about 
neither Northerner nor Southerner, Republican nor Democrat. We 
were glad to see them prosperous; but as to their public affairs, we 
didn’t pretend to understand them—they might, for all we cared, have 
the Needy Knife-grinder for President ; and, as to their private affairs, 
they were even more incomprehensible to us. We had read our 
** American Notes” and our “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and were content 5. 
we had no desire to invade the privacy of persons who “ darned” 
their old mothers, chawed, gouged, spat, and whittled. To be sure, 
our attention was now and then forcibly arrested by a paragraph in a 
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newspaper, tending to reveal some of their ways and habits, as, for 
instance, when a sporting gentleman from the South went out shooting 
in the coffee-room of his hotel ; or when a doctor and a professor had 
a friendly discussion with bowie knives; or when a slave-owner, for 
lack of arguments, with great presence of mind and absence of temper, 
broke his stick upon an Abolitionist, but was indemnified by an 
admiring public, at any rate for the loss of his favourite cane; or 
when a more than usually independent Republican would fain attend 
our Queen’s levée in yellow “vest” and “pants.” But the general 
feeling was profound indifference; we left the matter entirely to Mr. 
Bright ; and all but cotton-spinners were deaf as adders, though 
he charmed never so wisely. This was not, however, to last 
for long: the Great International Prize Fight first appealed 
to our sympathies; ‘‘ muscle” was a link between us; ‘ cotton” 
and “nigger” had not so entirely absorbed our cousins’ 
energies, but that they could find some to bestow upon pugilism; hence 
the famous gathering at Farnborough, when the American boy proved 
at least a match for our full-grown man, and when poetry and 
philanthropy graced the affray in the person of a member of Par- 
liament. Then came the visit of our future—we hope very future— 
king; and so cordial was his welcome, so noble his reception, that our 
hearts quite warmed towards our distant kinsmen. These men have 
been wronged, we said; the blemishes, the eccentricities, the vul- 
garities of a few have been unfairly paraded as the characteristics of 
them all; the presentation of the Retribution was proof that they 
could do a graceful deed, and now they have outshone that deed. 
Jonathan is but John Bull transplanted; the structure and the fibres 
of each are the same. We therefore fell to examining him atten- 
tively, and began to take enormous interest in him ; and that interest 
has reached a high pitch at the present day, for Jonathan is in 
trouble. He has become affected in his members, and has already 
lost some of them, it is said, without hope of recovery. His peculiar 
institution has disagreed with him, alarming consequences have set in, 
and his constitution is breaking up. The poison of slavery has long 
been in his veins, and secondary symptoms are now developing them- 
selves in the form of Secession. Therefore we feel very anxious 
about him, and are glad to receive any sort of bulletin, or any sort of 
treatise which discusses the origin, progress, and prospects of his 
malady. For this reason, beyond all others, Mr. Reid’s book will be 
certainly read ; people will hope to find in it some information of the 
kind they require, nor will they be altogether disappointed. They 
will glance a little impatiently, perhaps, over the first chapter, which 
treats principally of Nova Scotia and Halifax, and will be in a hurry 
to leave Acadie and to enter the United States. Once there with 
Mr. Reid, they will follow him contentedly enough in his wanderings 
and his observations ; they will not find him dreary, or diffuse, or ill- 
natured. He knows how to make allowances, and his remarks are 
judicious, his temper cool, and his manner lively. To profundity he does 
not pretend, and his style is as though he wished rather that his readers 
should receive without effort the information he has to give them, 
weigh his facts, and draw their own conclusions, than look up to him 
as a fountain of wisdom, a prodigy of sagacity, and a man tobe 
believed, if not understood. We were glad to find that he condemns 
in no measured terms the intemperate ravings of Mr. R. H. Helper, 
the tone of whose book was so strongly objected to not very long 
since in the Critic; and yet Mr. Reid is a thorough abolitionist. 
The reader of ‘* Sketches in North America” will be enlightened upon 
a great many points upon which he has hitherto been probably in 
darkness—upon the method of election to Congress ; the sort of per- 
sons who form the Legislature ;the reasons which exist against the 
election of the ablest men to the highest offices; the meaning of a 
caucus, a platform, and other Americanisms not generally understood 
by “ Britishers;” the courses of education in the United States ; and, 
what is at the present juncture a matter of extreme importance, how 
‘far secession is countenanced or discountenanced by the Constitution. 
We think, however, that Mr. Reid has, in one case at least, been mis- 
led or misinformed. He states at p. 77 that ‘* the members of Con- 
gress have each an allowance of about 600J. a year, besides travelling 
expenses.” Now, we do not pretend to better information than Mr. 
Reid possesses, but we have heard, on very good authority, that the 
allowance to members is four dollars a day during session, that is, at the 
rale of 3001. a year for a limited period. Nor, though he is correct 
no doubt in his assertion that there is a regulation of the House 
(which might be adopted with advantage by our own House of Com- 
mons) to the effect that “every member shall remain uncovered 
during the session of the House,” is the regulation, we 
believe, very strictly enforced; at least, we have been 
informed by an eye-witness, whose visual organs are in no 
way defective, that he has known members to sit with their hats on. 
Mr. Reid’s description of the proceedings of the American legislators 
is both interesting and amusing. He takes care, however, to remark 
that the most outrageous scenes which he describes are, as we can 
readily imagine, exceptionae. It is only occasionally, for instance, 
that hon. members—though they habitually walk about and gesticu- 
late when speaking—advance towards their opponents, and shake 
their fists in their faces; nor is it often that the dry business of 
legislation is relieved by the drinking of egg-nogg ; though upon one 
occasion a Mr. Smith was fortunate enough to have a glass of that 
refreshing compound sent in to him by a sympathising lady (it was 
supposed) in the gallery. Mr. Smith gratefully drank the beverage, 
politely remarking, ‘‘ Merry Christmas to all of you.” Upon this the 








envious Mr. Kilgore demanded indignantly, “* Whether it was in order 
for that gentleman to monopolise the drinking of egg-nogg ?” and a 
plaintive voice from another part of the House was heard exclaiming, 
with real senatorial dignity, ‘I'd like to have some; I'm dry as 
thunder.” Mr. Smith, at this juncture, received a second tumbler, 
which he selfishly did not offer to share with the hon. member who 
was “dry as thunder,” but drank all himself, gracefully “ bowing to 
the ladies in the gallery,” in acknowledgment, it would appear, of the 
quarter from which the elegant refreshment came. Upon this the 
thirsty soul of Mr. Burnett was filled with spite, and he rose “to a 
question of privilege,” inquiring whether it were “a private treat or 
not;” which brought Mr. Moore, of Kentucky, speedily upon his 
legs, with the welcome motion that the House do ‘adjourn to take 
some kind of treat,” either egg-nogg or something else, according to 
the hon. members’ palates—a proposition which was submitted for 
the consideration of the House. At another time a Mr. Haskin, in the 
course of violent gesticulation, ‘“ unfortunately dropped a pistol from 
his coat-pocket ;” he tried hastily to replace it, like a boy at school 
who has dropped a surreptitious cricket ball; but the action was ob- 
served, a terrific scene ensued, and it was only by the efforts of the 
Sergeant-at-arms and several peace-makers that quiet was 
ultimately restored. Mr. Reid gives many quotations from 
American newspapers, showing the extent to which personal invec- 
tive and low abuse are carried; the words “liar,” ‘ slanderer,” 
“calumniator,” &e., being freely used; but, from the specimens he 
also gives of colonial newspapers, we should say the Nova Scotians 
beat the Americans hollow. He asserts, nevertheless, and we are 
quite of his opinion, that “the great majority of the (American) 
newspapers are conducted in a respectable manner. We do not see 
the best class of United States papers in this country.” He recom- 
mends, to those who desire a good American paper, the Bosion Courier, 
on the Democratic side, and the New York Evening Post (of which 
sryant the poet is the chief proprietor), on the Republican. In 
favour of the British colonial newspapers he has not a word to say. 
From a Boston paper—whether the Courier or not, does not appear 
—he quotes three disqualifications on the part of a distinguished 
citizen for a certain foreign mission: “first, he was a gentleman ; 
secondly, he was an accomplished scholar and statesman ; and, thirdly, 
he was an honest man.” Mr. Reid hints that the same causes often 
prevent the election of the right man to the Presidency; yet the last, 
at any rate, of the three disqualifications is by universal consent 
accorded to Abraham Lincoln. 


Black's Guide to the History, Antiquities, and Topography of the County 
of Surrey; with Map and numerous [lustrations. (Edinburgh: Adam and 
Charles Black. pp. 571.)—This latest addition to Messrs. Black’s excel- 
lent series of County Guides is the best. The theme is, indeed, a tempt- 
ing one, for Surrey is one of England's fairest counties—one, too, every 
acre of which has some historical reminiscence connected with it. In the 
first place, it contains what may be called a part of the metropolis ; for, 
though Southwark be separated from London and Westminster by the 
Thames, it certainly forms part of the great city. To mention a few of 
the objects of historical interest which crowd that part of the county of 
Surrey would occupy too much space. We must pass out of the region 
of brick countrywards, towards Norwood and Sydenham (on whose brow 
sits the Crown of Crystal), by Streatham (rich with the memories of 
Johnson), and so to Croydon. Then we come to Reigate, surrounded with 
beautiful scenery. Near this is Gatton, one of the most celebrated of those 
“rotten boroughs” which the Reform Billswept away. Dorking, famous for 
its breed of fowls; Abinger, Guildford, Woking, Godalming, Farnham. 
At the latter place we looked for some mention of the “great inter- 
national fight ” between Messrs. Sayers and Heenan, which took place in the 
neighbourhood. A note at the foot of a page attracted our attention. Thus 
it ran: “It is more probable, however, that this great fight tuok place at 
Farningham near Maidstone.” On searching up the page for the corre- 
sponding asterisk, we found that it referred to a great battle between 
Alfred and the Danes, a.p. 893. From Aldershot we get to Chertsey and 
Runnimede, Chobham, Weybridge (of cock-pheasant celebrity), Oatlands, 
and so back by Kingston to lovely, lordly Richmond, which brings us 
once more in sight of the Great Metropolis. Surrey is, indeed, full of 
natural beauties. Her green lanes and breezy uplands are known to the 
Cockneys, who love to escape into them; and nothing delights your true 
Londoner more than to get a “ horse and shay,” or, if he cannot do that, 
even “ Shanks’s mare” will serve, and get off for a few days among the 
Surrey hills. Old Aubrey wrote pleasantly of Surrey that “in it you 
have a very agreeable variety of woods, fields, hills, and meadows.” To 
all who desire a better acquaintance of this county, this volume of the 
Messrs. Black will be a welcome boon. It is full of matter about the 
history and natural features of the county. In some respects, indeed, it 
is a very complete county history condensed. The descriptions of the 
routes and lists of objects of interest to be seen and visited are very com- 
plete. There is an excellent map and numerous illustrations. 

Shepton Mallet: Notes on its History, Ancient, Deser‘ptive, and Natural. 
By Joun E. Farsroruer. (C. A. Bartlett. pp. 195.)—An old-fashioned 
town is Shepton Mallet ; but Mr. Farbrother has truly filled up “a gap 
in topographical history” by publishing this volume. Its history is 
traced from the time when the Romans built the Fosse down to the 
presentday. It isa town after the good old sort, and has been mixed up 
with our history. It dates back from Saxon times, received a charter 
from Edward IL., and lost twelve of its inhabitants during “the Bloody 
Assize” of Judge Jeffries. For such an old-fashioned town, it sounds 
rather strangely to hear that Shepton Mallet was visited by a railway 
some three years ago, and that it rejoiced at the reception of its strange 
visitor. “Shepton Mallet,” says Mr. Farbrother, “is a ‘fair little town,’ 
clean and respectable in appearance, and one who has evidently seen 
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better days. The untenanted (or nearly so) old mansions and ruinous 
factory buildings which meet the eye, bere and there, the ghosts of their 
former selves, denote its Jate prosperity. Albeit, let not the gentle 
reader, should he be a stranger here, suppose that it is a broken. down, 
poverty-stricken place, bereft of pluck or sinew: verily, he might be 
cajoled into such a belief by reading asketch of it in Murray’s Hand-book 
of Somerset.” Shepton Mallet has about fifty streets, lanes, places, and 
ways ; emporia forthe sale of silk, lace, silk stockings, crape, velvet, 
tibbons, and the best of Cheddar cheese. In 1851 its population was 
5117. It has no mayor nor aldermen, for it is not a corporate town ; but 
it hasthat proof of Saxon lineage, a Court Leet, markets, fairs, an ancient 
church, several modern chapels, a market cross and place, a grammar 
school, a gaol, a river, some horse-ponds, a pillory, and a cucking-stool. 
Such is Shepton Mallet. 

Barrow’s Travels in China: an Investigation into the Origin and Authen- 
ticity of the * Facts and Observations” related in a Work entitled “ Travels in 
China, by John Barrow, FL S.” (afterwards Sir J. Barrow, Bart.) By 
Witriam JarpinE Prouproor. (G. Philip and Son. pp. 176.)—This 
is a very curious little book, and should teach a very curious moral. The 
name of Sir John Barrow stands very high among travellers, and 
especially as a witness upon the subject of China and the Chinese. He 
accompanied Lord Macartney’s embassy, and on his return wrote and 
published some “ Travels in China,” which have hitherto been regarded 
as a text-book as to the condition of the country and people at the time 
of that embassy. On his return he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and subsequently received the honour of baronetage; whilst his 
fame among men of letters stood so high, that he is mentioned in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica as an “individual of acknowledged eminence in 
science and literature.’ Now Mr. Proudfoot has taken this gentleman 
and his book of travels, and has torn them both to tatters. He proves, 
upon excellent evidence, both intrinsic and extrinsic, that Sir John was, 
in plain terms, as arrant a humbug as ever lived; that he misrepre- 
sented facts, described occurrences that never happened, and places 
which he had never seen. Yet, be it remembered, this was the work 
upon which this people mainly depended for information about the 
Chinese, and upon which notions about them were founded which culmi- 
nated in Lord Palmerston calling them, in the hearing of the House of 
Commons, “a nation of barbarians.” Travellers’ stories must be taken, 
we know, cum grano, but Sir John’s with a whole salt-cellar. 

The Twelve Great Battles of England. Inscribed to the British Rifle 
Volunteers of 1860. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 223.)—We do not 
well understand the advantage of such books as these. They cannot be 
needed to excite the martial ardour of our volunteers, most of whom, let 
us hope, are sufficiently well educated to know as much about Hastings 
and Waterloo as the compiler of this little volume can tell them. Still 
less can they be taken as inculcating any sound lessons in history ; for, 
in good truth, the historical teacher who tells his pupils that great 
battles are the turning-points upon which the fate of nations hangs grossly 
deceives them. Great battles are effects, not causes. They are the cul- 
minating symptoms of great changes which have been long working out 
secretly, but they are the only symptoms appreciable to the vulgar mind. 
The fate of nations is decided by long years of good or bad government ; 
by the presence or want of prudence in their conduct to their 
neighbours; by the wisdom, folly, fidelity, or treason of their rulers and 
statesmen. itis in thecabinet, and not in the field, that the great battles are 
fought ; the contests of soldiers are but the paroxysms of the disease; 
and a nation can no more be said to fall by a battle, than a man to be 
killed by the last convulsion that racks his frame. Waterloo was by no 
means the greatest battle fought by Wellington, yet it broke the power 
of Napoleon—not because his army was routed, but because France had 
lost confidence in him, and he could make no further Read. ‘Take 
Hastings again. William would never have gained England by that 
battle, but for the fact that he had a powerful party to support his claims 
among the nobles and the people. What did Agincourt do for England ? 
What Bannockburn? As well rank Ferozepore and Inkerman among 
the “ great battles” of England. 

We have also received: Chambers’s Social Science Tracts. No. 2. (London 
and Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers.) A few Hints for Home Happi- 
ness, addressed chiefly to Village Girls. By a Lady. Second Edition. 
(J.and C. Mozley.) ——A Plea for Sunday. By the Author of “ The Word 
and the Work.” (J. and C. Mozley.)\——The Pastor’s Address to his 
District Visitors. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. (J. and C. Mozley.) 
——Jane’s Sewing ; or, Jane, her Mother, and the Schoolmistress. (J. and C, 
Mozley.) The Japetic Philosophy and Physioglyphics; or, Natural Philo- 
sophy. By W. Upton, B.A. (Elliott.) A pamphlet On the Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, and Commercial Resources of India; being a Paper read to 
the Royal Asiatic Society. By William Balston. (Harrison and Sons.) 














THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


HE MOST REMARKABLE ARTICLE in the current number of 

the Westminster Review is that on ‘The Universities and Scientific 
Education.” At the outset the reviewer throws off the mask of anxiety 
on behalf of religion once assumed in noticing “ Essays and Reviews:” 


What man of scientific culture can look without a mixture of pity and con- 
tempt at a Bench of Bishops endeavouring in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century to stifle theological inquiry by judicially condemning that which its 
members are utterly incompetent to vanquish in legitimate argument ? or at a 
knot of clever /iftérateurs and wonder-seeking ladies yielding up their common 
sense to their love of the marvellous, and not only themselves believing, but 
trying to induce the world to believe, that one of their party has been enabled 
by spiritual influence to fly over their heads, and make a mark on the ceiling 
above them? Both these performances are alike worthy of the ‘‘dark ages; ” 
and both will be looked upon a century hence as proofs of the wonderful 
tenacity with which certain ‘‘ dominant ideas” were transmitted from generation 
to generation, until the light of science had dispersed the mists of prejudice and 
credulity, and its power had overborne the greatest of all obstacles—educated 
ignorance. 


The elder Universities are soundly rated for the inefficient manner in 





which they support the claims of science to form part of a liberal edu- 
cation, and the University of London (“Stinkomalee,” as it is profanely 
called) is proportionately lauded in that matter: 


The University of London is the only British Academical Institution that has 
yet shown a full recognition of the claims of Science as an instrument of educa- 
tional discipline, and applied itself in good earnest to meet them. When its 
B.A. curriculum was framed more than twenty years since, although the system 
of the older Universities was for the most part adopted as a basis, there was a 
strong desire on the part of many influential members of its Senate to encourage 
the study of Science, by requiring that every candidate for Degrees in Arts 
should give evidence of having mastered the fundamental principles of its 
primary departments. The advocates of the older learning, however, so far 
prevailed as to limit this requirement to a very small modicum; and the Can- 
didate for the Matriculation Examination is at present only expeeted to show 
an acquaintance with the rudiments of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
while trom the Candidate for the B.A. degree nothing additional is required in. 
Experimental Physics or Chemistry ; the application of Mathematics to Mecha- 
nical Philosophy, together with the principles of Animal Physiology, being the 
only scientific subjects included in the Pass Examination. Prizes and Honours, 
however, are awarded at the Matriculation Examination in Zoology and 
Botany, as well as in Chemistry; and at the B.A. Examination in Chemistry, 
Animal Physiology, and Botany. For these, however, there is but little 
competition, except among Candidates who have already entered upon the 
study of Medicine; the literary requirements of the Pass Examinations being 
such as fully to occupy the time and attention of all but those whe have made 
unusual progress in their preparatory studies. 

The palm of superiority in the arrangement of this part of the curriculum 
is entirely awarded to the University of London, whose example is offered 
to her older and more dignified sisters as well worthy of imitation: 


We trust that the example thus set by the University of London will not be 

without its effect upon her older and richer sisters. It is in the power of Oxford 
avd Cambridge to give a most potent stimulus to the study of Science, by 
holding out as rewards for scientific attainment a fair proportion of those vast 
endowments which are at present reserved almost exclusively for Classical 
scholarship and Mathematical proficiency, and by thus giving to their honours 
that substantial attestation of Academical value which is necessary to ensure 
their due estimation by the public. We maintain this to be the duty of those 
Universities, because their endowments were intended for the encouragement of 
the highest learning, not of any one time, but of all time; and what learning 
is higher than that which makes Man the “minister et interpres Nature?” 
And we are sure that it would be for their interest ; for unless, by some decided 
step in this direction, they keep themselves in sympathy with the highest. intel— 
ligence of the British nation, their moral influence must assuredly decline, and 
their prestige be left resting only on their material wealth and the remembrance 
of their past greatness, 
Among the literary reviews of the Westminster, we find one highly 
laudatory of Mr. Dixon’s “ Personal History of Lord Bacon.” The time 
was when the Westminster would have shunned to take such a part in such 
a matter; but the times change, and we with them. 

The London Review has an article on “Ghost Lore and Table- 
Rapping,” apropos of Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s volume on Spiritualism. 
It is powerfully written, but unsound in reasoning. Referring to the 
influence of superstition upon the mind, the writer says: 


Not long ago aman was hanged for a deed which he averred had been per- 
petrated by his mother in a fit of freozy, admitting that he had killed her to 
save himself from a similar fate. Suppose a female of unquestionable veracity, 
in whatever state of health, had sworn that, being awake, or believing herself so, 
she overheard a boy’s voice, exclaiming, “ Help, Joseph, mother is killing me;” 
and if, moreover, it was proved by several others, that she had mentioned this 
before she could know the fact of the murder; would it not have saved Joseph 
Clarkson’s life? Would any judge or jury have listened to the counsel for the 
prosecution pleading that it must have been imagination—the circumstantial 
evidence on the other side being strong enough to condemn him ? 


Certainly both judge and jury would have disregarded the phantasy in 
the face of such evidence as was brought to bear in the case referred to. 
The evidence of a hundred “females of unquestionable veracity” would 
not have sufficed to give a new complexion to the horrid murder at Wal- 
worth which is here referred to. ‘The following story has lately been 
doing its duty on behalf of the ghosts in a great variety of forms: 


In the year 1828 a Mr. Robert Bruce was first mate of a barque trading from 
Liverpool to New Brunswick. When near the banks of Newfoundland, the 
captain and mate were one day calculating their progress—the mate in the state 
room, and the captain in the cabin nearit. Being absorbed in his worle, Bruce 
bad not perceived that the captain had gone on deck; and, without looking 
round, ke called out, ‘‘I make our longitude so-and-so; can that be right ? 
How is yours, sir?’ Receiving no reply, he repeated the question, glancing 
over his shoulder, and perceiving, as he thought, the captain busy writing on 
his slate, Still receiving no answer, he rose, and fronted the cabin door, when 
the figure he had mistaken for the captain looked up, and disclosed the features 
of an entire stranger. Bruce, terrified at the grave and silent gaze, rushed upon 
deck, and the captain, of course, begged to know what was the matter. ‘ The 
matter, sir! who is that at your desk?” “No one, that I know of.” “ But 
there is, sir; there's a stranger there.” ‘A stranger! why, man, you must be 
dreaming. You must have seen the steward there, or the second mate. Who 
else would venture down without orders?” ‘But, sir, he was sitting in your 
armchair, fronting the door, writing on your slate. Then he looked up full in 
my face; and if ever I saw a man plainly and distinctly in this world, 1 saw 
him.” “Him! Whom?” ‘God knows, sir; I don’t. Isaw a man—and a 
man I had never seen in my life before.” ‘You must be growing crazy, Mr. 
Bruce. A stranger! and we nearly six weeks out?” ‘ I know, sir; but then 
I saw him.” ‘Go down, and see who it is.” Bruce hesitated. ‘I never was 
a believer in ghosts,” he said; ‘‘ but if the truth must be told, sir, I’d rather not 
face it alone.” ‘* Come, come, man! go down at once, and don’t make a fool of 
yourself before the crew.” ‘I hope you have always found me to do what’s 
reasonable,”’ said Bruce, changing colour; “ but, if it’s all the same to you, sir, 
I'd rather we should both go down together.” They went—the captain fore- 
most—but no one was to be found. ‘Taking up the slate, the captain saw the 
words, plainly written on it, “ Steer to the nor’-west.” Bruce averred it was 
not his writing ; and the captain made him put down the same words, to com- 
pare them. The same he did with the steward, the second mate, and every man 
of the crew that could write at all; but none of the hands corresponded. Con- 
cluding now that some one must be secreted on board, the captain ordered all 
bands up for a search; saying, “ If I don’t find the fellow, he must be a good 
hand at hide-and-seek.” When every nook and corner of the vessel had been. 
searched, from stem to stern, with all the eagernesss of excited curiosity, but no 
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stranger could be found, the captain seriously consulted whether the warning 
ought not to be obeyed; and, finally, he directed the mate to change the course 
to nor’-west, and employ a trusty man to look out. About three o’clock an 
iceberg was descried, and afterwards a dismantled ship entangled in it, with 
many human beings on board. On a nearer approach, she was found to be a 
mere wreck, her provisions exhausted, and her crew and passengers almost 
famished. Boats were sent for them; and as one of the men from the third 
boat was ascending the ship’s side, the mate started back in consternation ; for 
it was the face, the person, the dress of him he had seen at the captain’s desk 
three or four hours before. When the hurry was over, and the barque was on 
her course again, the mate called the captain aside. ‘It seems it was not a 
ghost I saw to-day, sir. The man’s alive. One of the passengers we have just 
saved is the same man I saw writingon your slate at noon. 1 would swear to it 
in a court of justice.” Together they sought out the man; and the captain, 
inviting him down to the cabin, begged he would do him the favour to write a 
few words on his slate. ‘ Suppose you write ‘ Steer tothe nor’-west?’” The 
passenger, greatly puzzled at the request, complied nevertheless. The captain 
stepped aside, and giving him the slate again, with the other side up, he said, 
“You say that is your handwriting?” “I need not say so, for you saw me 
write it.” ‘And this?” said the captain, turning the slate over. The pas- 
senger was confounded. ‘I wrote only one of these. Who wrote the other?” 
“'That’s more than I can tell you, sir. My mate says you wrote it here—sit- 
ting at this desk—at noon, to-day. Some further conversation took place, in 
which the captain of the wreck, being present, joined. He explained that this 
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gentleman had fallen into what seemed a heavy sleep, some time before noon 

and, on awaking, after an hour or more, had expressed his confident hope of 
deliverance, saying that he had dreamed of being on board a barque, the appear- 
ance and rig of which he described, exactly as it appeared when she hove in 
sight. ‘The passenger averred that he had no recollection of dreaming that he 
wrote anything. He got the impression, he knew not how, that the barque was 
coming to the rescue. “There is another thing very strange about it,” added 
he; ‘‘everything here on board seems quite familiar; yet I am very sure I 
never was in your vessel before.” Whereupon Mr. Bruce told him all the cir- 
cumstances of the apparition he had seen; and they agreed in the conclusion 
that it was a special interposition of Providence. 

With regard to the alleged influence of a belief in spirit-rapping towards 
bringing about a religious state of mind, the writer says: 


It is to be feared that little more religion has been gained by any of those who 
are said to have been converted by spirit-rapping. ‘They have not been turned 
to God in Christ, but have only renounced mere atheism, and Jearned to believe 
in a future state of retribution, and whatever else is revealed by the ghosts with 
which they converse. For the present, this seems to be the highest reward of 
those who have been teaching men to despise a religion based on past events, 
and to seek one elaborated from present facts. We earnestly hope that the 
reaction may not be into the darkest intidelity. 


We have also received : The Eclectic ——The Lamp——Mookerjee’s Ma- 
gazine Meliora. 
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Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation, Prose and Poetical. By the Rev. 
A. B. Davisox, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 
12mo. pp. xxiv., 114. 

EBREW ACCENTS are little understood and often disregarded 

by the students of that language. It is singular that while 

the custom of reading with vowel points is almost universal, so much 
so that very few read Hebrew without them, the accents are gene- 
rally neglected ; yet they form an important and essential part of the 

Masoretic punctual system, which cannot be properly appreciated 

without them. ‘he chief reason for the neglect of the accents is, 

perhaps, the difficulty of understanding the use of them. This diffi- 
culty is augmented by the fact that the accents are of two classes, one 
for the poetical, and another for the prose portions of the Hebrew 

Bible. Moreover, as Mr. Davison says, the aids are not very nume- 

rous, and hence even those who wish to make use of the accents find 

themselves very much in want of an intelligible guide to them. This 
difficulty is now removed, ahd such as will be at the pains to study 
the little volume in our hands will find their progress greatly facili- 
tated. The introduction contains some curious details respecting 
those Hebrew authors especially who have written upon the subject. 
Section 1 is occupied with a careful and somewhat elaborate explana- 
tion of the nature and uses of accents, which the author treats as mark- 
ing the tone-syllable of each word, as signs of logical interpunction, 
and as representations of modulations and inflections of the voice. In the 
second section he goes intothe much-disputed question of the antiquity 
and authority of the accents, respecting which such literary battles were 
fought by the older European grammarians. Mr. Davison sums up his view 
of the case by saying that the mere invention of symbols was a thing 
of comparatively modern date. At the same time he says that, while 
we cannot hesitate to believe in the comparatively modern rise of our 
present signs, we have every reason to consider ancient and primitive 
the pronunciation and declamation which they so successfully signify. 

Looking at the evidence, we think he is right, and that the accents 

embody the oldest tradition on this subject ; and the same is true of 

the vowel signs. 

The third and fourth sections treat of accentual signs and inter- 
punction, after which we have a detailed account of the accents 
employed in the prose books of the Old Testament. There is very 
much here which is novel and instructive, and its perusal will both 
interest and reward the student. The remainder of the book is taken 
up by the poetic accents, which present many peculiarities, and for 
the tull discussion of which our thanks are due to Mr. Davison. ‘The 
compiler gives numerous examples in illustration of his rules, and 
many references to authorities in confirmation of his remarks. He 
writes in a free and independent spirit, and not as a mere compiler of 
other men’s opinions. He criticises the labours of his predecessors, 
and everywhere shows that he aimed to produce a useful and reliable 
book. We strongly recommend it, and will only add that it is clearly 
and accurately printed. 


The Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. By Rosert Exuis, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Author of “A 
Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps.” London: Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 1861. pp. 200. 

HIS VOLUME may be considered as a supplement to Mr. Fllis’s 

** Contributions to the Ethnography of Italy and Greece.” In the 
latter part of that work he suggests the theory of the Armenian 
origin of the Etruscans—a theory which he bere supports with great 
learning and many ingenious arguments. Briefly recapitulating in 
these pages his opinions on the peopling of Europe, he shows that the 

Etruscans weie a branch of the Thracian race; that there is historical, 

and what is even more important, linguistic evidence of the extension 





of the Thracian race from Armenia to Etruria. The general voice of 
antiquity derived the Etruscans from the Lydians—a derivation which 
the Etruscans themselves accepted with willingness. Now there 
is strong inferential proof from history that the Lydians belonged to 
the Thracian family of nations. The name Thracian, like that of 
Celt or German, describes one of the Aryan families ; one, too, which 
according to Herodotus, was the most numerous of all races next to 
the Indian. Mr. Ellis shows that the Phrygians were undoubtedly a 
Thracian tribe, and that the Lydians, Mysians, and Carians belonged to 
the same family. He also very ingeniously traces the Thracians into 
Venetia and Noricum, and reminds his readers that before the Gallic 
invasion the Etruscan frontier extended to Venetia and Rhetia, 
That there is also linguistic evidence of the extension of the Thracian 
race from Armenia to Etruria Mr. Ellis endeavours to show in this 
volume at great length, and we think with undoubted success. He says: 

Of the eight countries which form the chain between Armenia and Etruria, 
the language of only one has entirely perished. This is Mysia; but as the 
Mysian language was credibly affirmed to be half Lydian and halt Phrygian, 
the chain of countries and languages will still be unbroken, if the Lydian lan- 
guage be added to the list. Jt would be thus composed : 


Country. Language. 

ARMOIA ..0<02000000 Old or literary Armenian ; a complete language, still written 
but unspoken, and dating from about 400 a.p. 

Cappadocia ...... Three Cappadocian words. 

Phrygia ) .....0... Fifty Phrygian words, and a few inscriptions. 

Mysia } acreabeun Thirty-eight Lydian words. 

Lydia § 

RMON. ccatccaccate Twenty-eight Thracian words. 

Do Sa The residuary element in Albanian, after the elimination of 
all Turkish, Greek, Latin, and other foreign words. 

BDI ccccceccecse The residuary element in Rhwto-Romansb, after the elimina- 

tion of all German, Latin, and other foreign words. 

BGPGFIS oc sccccaess Several words, and a great number of inscriptions. 


From this table it appears that we should have only one Thracian dialect left, 
the Armenian; and that of all the other kindred dialects only some slight relics 
would have survived. 

Thus the Armenian language stands alone—a language, too, tharked 
by such a distinct individuality, that some scholars have held it to be 
an isolated form of speech, altogether separate from the Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic stock. ‘The question then arises, since Armenian 
holds such a peculiar position, what has become of the other mem- 
bers of this family of languages ? 

This somewhat recondite question Mr. Ellis examines at great 
length in these pages, comparing each word of the fragmentary 
tongues given in the above table, and examining the more inportant 
inscriptions. ‘The question is one which possesses a high interest for 
scholars, and to its solution Mr. Ellis brings great learning, logical 
power, and patience. at Nene 

Exercises in Latin Syntax, adapted to Ruddiman'’s Rules; with 
Copious Vocabularies. Part I. Agreement and Government. By 
W. S. Kemp, B.A., Classical Master in Greenock Academy. (Edin- 
burgh : Adamand Charles Black. pp. 113.)— Catechism of Latin Gram- 
mar: adapted for the Use of Schools and Families. (Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. pp. 64.)—The first of these books will be found very 
useful in those schools where Ruddiman’s Rules are in use; which is 
the case chiefly, we imagine, in North Britain. The editor has done 
his work carefully and honestly. The Catechism will also, perhaps, 
be found of some use. We wish, however, that the compiler had 
acknowledged some of his many obligations to Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition. We find, too, an occasional misprint, such as pereret 
for periret (p. 56), for which, as the examples are rightly printed in 
the aforesaid Arnold, there is no excuse. So, too, in the first part 
we have /rigis (p. 35), partiem (p. 47). There appears to us, more- 
over, something pedantic in translating such a sentence as Ego 
misereor ejus esuriei by “I pity his distress for provisions.” 
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1 age Uppingham Scholarships have been awarded as follows: One of 70). 
per annum, tenable at the school for five years, to Francis Gage Free- 
nian, edacated at home. James FitzGerald, of Uppingham School, and 
Augustin Hillier Pieritz, educated at home, were bracketed for the 
second place, and both elected to scholarships of the same value as the 
above. Francis David Morice, of Uppingham School, was mentioned 
with credit. The Rev. W. F. Witts, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, 
was the examiner. 

On Wednesday, the Pelly Memorial School was inaugurated at West 
Ham, Essex, under the presidence of Earl Granville, Lord President of 
the Council. This school isa memorial of the late Sir John Pelly, who, 
duricg his lifetime, took a great interest in the educational and social 
improvements of the parish. It is built for the accommodation of 380 
boys, and has a master’s residence attached. ‘The edifice, which is in the 
Gothie style, is the work of Messrs. John and William Sanders, of 
Guildford-street, Gray’s-inn-road, after the design of Mr. John Johnson, 
of John-street, Adelphi. It cost, including site, 38001, towards which 
the inhabitants of the district subscribed 1200/., and the Committee of 
the Privy Couucil on Education granted 800/. ; leaving a sum of 80v/. as 
a balance against the committee, for which they rely on public benefac- 

ions. Lord Granville addressed the assembly on the benefits of 
education. 

Orford—In a congregation holden on Wednesday morning, being the 
first day of Easter term, degrees were conferred. 

In a Convocation holden at two o’clock the proctors elect, viz., the Rev. 
William Basil Tickell Jones, M.A. (Classical Lecturer), University Col- 
lege, and the Rev. George Ridding, M.A. (Tutor), Exeter College, were 
admitted in the usual manner as university proctors for the ensuing year, 
the former as senior, and the latter as junior proctor. The retiring senior 
proctor, the Rev. Robert Gandell, M.A., read a Latin speech, which occu- 
pied half an hour, in reference to the chief occurrences of the past aca- 
demical year. After the necessary oaths had been taken, the Rev. Wil- 
liam) Monro Wollaston, M.A. (Fellow), and the Rev. T. J. Houssemayne 
Du Boulay, M.A. (Tutor), of Exeter College, and the Rev. Henry Barnes 
Byrne, M.A. (Fellow), Queen's College,and the Rev. Peter G. Medd, M.A. 
(Fellow), University College, were nominated pro-proctors, and the first 
three, being present, took the oaths of office. 

Bachelors of Medicine who may desire to take the degree of M.D. 
before the long vacation are requested to communicate with the Regius 
Professor of Medicine, for the purpose of making arrangements for the 
recital of their dissertations. The examination for the degree of M.B., 
according to the old statute, will commence on Monday, June 3, at ten 
a.m. Those who propose to appear as candidates are desired to send 
certificates of the time and extent of their studies to the professor before 
the 20th day of May. The first examination that will take place under 
the new statute of May 15, 1860, in the sciences fundamental to medi- 
cine, is fixed for the October term of the present year. The professor 
will forward a copy of the above-named statute of 1860 to members of 
the university who may require it. 

_ The Boden Professor of Sanskrit will give a lecture on “the Study of 
Sanskrit in relation to Missionary Work in India,” in the Clarendon, on 
Friday, April 19, at one o’clock. He proposes commencing his regular 
course on Wednesday, April 24, at twelve o'clock. Gentlemen who wish 
to atiend are requested to call on the Professor at 32, Broad-street, on 
Tuesday, April 23, at two o'clock. 

The Senior Proctor announced that he would receive the names of 
candidates for the Second Public Examination in the School of Litere 
Humaniores, either from themselves or their tutors, at University College, 
yesterday, Friday, April 12, from 1 o'clock till 2 ; and to-day, Saturday, 
April 13, from 1 o’clock till 3. 

_ There will be an election at Brasenose College to (at least) three Open 
Scholarships in the ensuing Act Term—viz., one of the value of 80/., and 
two of the value of 73/. per annum, of which last one will be awarded 
with especial regard to mathematical attainments. Candidates, who 
must produce evidence of their being under 20 years of age, together with 
the usual testimonials of good conduct from their College or School, are 
required to call on the Principal before 10 a.m. on Tuesday May 28. 

Four Scholarships at Pembroke College, one of the value of 70/. a year, 
tenable for five years, three of the value of 80. a year, tenable for four 
years, to be awarded for proficiency in classics or mathematics, or both, 
will be filled up in the ensuing Act Term. The examination will begin 
on Tuesday, June 4th, at 9 o'clock, in the College hall. Candidates must 
be under 20 years of age. They are to call, with evidence of age and 
a as to character, on the Master or Vice-Gerent on or before 
Monday. 





_Cambridge.—The examinations for medical degrees in the present Term 
will commence on Monday the 20th of May, at nine a.m. in the Arts’ 
Schools. Gentlemen, candidates for the degree of M.B., intending to offer 
themsel ¥« s for examination, are requested to signify the same to the 
Hegius Professor of Physic on or before the 6th of May, specifying whether 
they intend to offer themselves for the first or second examination only, 
or for both examinations for that degree. N.B.—The classical subjects 
ior the ensuing examination for the M.B. degree are:—Hippocrates: 
the ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th sections of the Aphorisms. Areteus: “On the 
Causes and Symptoms of Acute Diseases,” the first five chapters of the 
Second Book. Celsus: the Second Book. Candidates will be required 
to satisfy the examiners in the portions selected from each of the above 
authors. Candidates must produce their certificates before admission to 
examination. Bachelors or Licentiates of Medicine, or Masters of Arts, 
desirous of proceeding to the degree of M.D. in the present Term, are 
requested to communicate their intention without delay to the Regius 
Professor of Physic, with a view to the arrangements necessary for their 
public exercises in the schools. 

The Lucasian Professor gives notice that he intends to deliver a 
course of lectures on Hydrostatics and Optics in the Easter Term. These 
lectures wiil commence on Tuesday April 9, at a quarter past one 
o'clock, and will be continued on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 





Fridays, and Saturdays, in the Divinity Lecture Room. Terms of at- 
tendance, two guineas for the first course, afterwards gratis. Gentlemen 
desirous of attending are requested to leave their names at Messrs. 
Deighton, Bell, and Co.’s, or at Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s, in the usual 
manner. 

The Lady Margaret’s Professor purposes to commence his Lectures on 
the Pastoral Office,on Tuesday, April 16th, at eleven a.m., in the Arts’ 
School ; to be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Op- 
portunities will be given for practising the Exposition of Holy Scripture. 
Students who wish to attend are requested to enter their names at Messrs. 
Deighton, Bell, and Co.’s. 

The Professor of Botany is obliged by illness to defer his lectures for 
the present. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew gives notice, that his Lectures on 
Hebrew and Sanskrit will be detivered in Trinity College, on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, beginning on Thursday, April 11. 
(1) Hebrew: [1] The Book of Job; at 10 a.m. [2] Elementary, on the 
Book of Genesis, at 11 a.m. (2) Sanskrit: The Hitopadesa, at noon. 
These lectures are free to all persons. Gentlemen wishing to attend are 
requested to enter their names at Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co.’s. 

The following letter on the subject of the Maitland Prize has been 
published : 

33, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, London, W., 4th April, 1861. 

Srr.—Your letter written some weeks ago led me to expect that you would 
submit a grace to the Senate for extending the time allowed for sending in the 
Maitland Essays. Having seen no such grace announced in the papers, I again 
address you on the subject. The founders of the prize evidently desired that the 
successful essay should be of high character, such as should have a lasting and 
beneficial influence on the cause of Christian missions. With this desire they 
ordained that a prize should be given every third year only, and should consist 
of the accumulated dividend for three years of the capital prize fund (10002), 
and also they secured (or rather intended to secure) adequate time for writing 
the essays, by directing that the subject should be given out in the Michaelmas 
term, and the essays sent in at the division of the May term. This arrange- 
ment properly carried out, would give seven mouths to the competitors: at the 
least they must have five months under it. But this year, although the autho- 
rities had nearly three years in which to choose a_ subject, and 
although there was no change of Vice-Chancellors in the Michaelmas 
term to complicate the arrangements, the subject of the essay was 
not given out until the middle of January, just two months too late! But the 
time for sending in the essays was not postponed a day. Yet the subject is one 
requiring unusual time for reading and thought. It is not enough to reply that 
it is the same for all the competitors. First because it is not the same, as some 
are busy, others have leisure, some are quick, others require time to write, and 
the most busy and slowest writer is entitled to the full time allowed by the 
rules; next, because if it be the same for all the competitors, it is not the same 
to those interested in the object for which the prize was given, whether the 
successful essay is one worthy of that object or not, whether it exhausts or only 
skims the subject. The University is a trustee for the missionary cause, and 
ought not to diminish one iota the opportunity which the Maitland Prize affords 
for the furtherance of that cause. I submit therefore once more that it will be 
most in accordance with the spirit of the regulations for this prize, and that all 
persons entrusted in the matter have a right to ask that the time for sending in 
the essays this year be enlarged, not for three weeks, as you proposed, but for 
two months at least.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble 
servant, SypNrEY GrepGE, M.A, 

The Hon. and Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, Magdalene Lodge, Cambridge. 

At the Professorial Certificate Examination the following were ex- 
amined and approved: Legius Professor of Laws: Bradford, Trin. Hall; 
Knapp, Emmanuel; Leakey, Corpus; Stevenson, Trinity ; Tilston, Trin. 
Hall. J.T. Abdy, LL.D., and John Roberts, M.A., examiners. 

At a recent examination for two open scholarships of 60/. each at Gon- 
ville and Caius College, the following was the result: Classical Scholar- 
ship: Collyer, Rugby. Deserving of Special Commendation: Cunningham, 
Harrow. Mathematical Scholar: Mitchell, Blackheath Proprietary School. 
Proxime accessit: Pitts, Heath Grammar School, Halifax. 

The Vice-Chancellor has informed the members of the Senate that he 
has received the commands of his Royal Highness the Chancellor of the 
University to ascertain whether there are any gentlemen at Cambridge 
who would desire to compete for the appointments mentioned in the sub- 
joined communication which has been addressed to his Royal Highness by 
the Right Hon. Lord John Russell: 

** Foreign Office, March 30, 


“ Srr,—I have the honour to acquaint your Royal Highness that I propose to 
nominate a certain number of candidates to compete before the Civil Service 
Commissioners for the appointment of Student Interpreter in China or Japan, 
and I shall have great pleasure in including in the list of candidates the names 
of any three gentlemen of the University over which your Royal Highness pre- 
sides whom your Royal Highness or the Vice-Chancellor may recommend for 
that parpose, and whose age may be within the prescribed limits of between 
sixteen years complete and twenty years complete, The object for which such 
appointments are made is that the persons on whom they are conferred should, 
in the first place, devote themselves to the study of the Chinese or Japanese 
language, as the case may be, and in the next place should qualify themselves, 
generally for the public service in China or Japan, so that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may always have at their disposal persons competent to discharge the 
duties intrusted to her Majesty’s consular officers in those countries, The salary 
which is assigned to the office of Student Interpreter in either country is at the 
rate of 200/. a-year, to commertce from the date of departure from this country 
the passage from England to the place of destination being, moreover, provided 
at the public expense. I enclose a statement of the subjects in regard to which 
the relative capacity of the candidates will be tested by the examination; and 
I would add that, as the climates of China and Japan are considered to be more 
or less trying to English constitutions, the probability that the health of candi- 
dates will be such as to bear a residence in those climates will be taken into 
consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners. I have further to observe 
that candidates must clearly understand that if they succeed in obtaining one 
of the vacant appointments, of which, as regards China, there are six, and, as 
regards Japan, two to be filled up on the present occasion, their retention in the 
public service, and their future advancement in it will depend entirely on the 
ability which they may show after their arrival at their destination, and on 
their general steadiness and good conduct. I propose to leave the successfal 
candidates, in rotation, to elect whether they will take one of the appointments 
in China or ove of those in Japan. I have only to add that, if your Royal 
Highness should be disposed to avail yourself of my present offer, I should be 
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glad to be made acquainted, as soon as possible, with the names of your candi- 
dates, as I should wish that the examination should take place as soon after the 
1st of June as may suit the Civil Service Commissioners.—I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most obedient humble servant, 

“J. RussELu.” 
The Vice-Chancellor requests that the names of those gentlemen who 
may wish to become candidates may be forwarded to him by the tutors 
of their respective colleges at their earliest convenience. Heads of 
Examination: General Intelligence, Précis, Orthography, Handwriting, 
First Four Rules of Arithmetic, First Four Books of Euclid, Translation 
from Latin into English, Translation from French into English, General 
Knowledge of Modern Geography. Limit of age for candidates, sixteen 
to twenty, both years inclusive. 

The Hulsean Professor of Divinity will continue his Lectures on St. 
Luke’s Gospel during the present term, at one o’clock on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, in the Arts’ School, and the course will commence 
on Friday, April 19. 

Professor Willis will deliver Sir Robert Rede’s Lecture in the Senate 
House, on Tuesday, May 14, at two o'clock. The subject of the lecture 
will be, “The Social and Architectural History of Trinity College 
from the Foundation of King’s Hall, and Michael House to the present 
time.” 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—“ Rigoletto,” in spite of a certain 
amount of repulsiveness intermingled with its story, possesses 
suflicient musical merit to justify an occasional reproduction. The 
last occurred on Tuesday, and a large auditory was attracted. 
“ Rigoletto” was first brought out at Venice during the carnival 
season of 1851, with a company of singers, all of whom being un- 
known in this country, it would be useless to specialise by name. 
When introduced to a British public about eight years ago, Miles. 
Bosio, Didiée, Signori Mario, Ronconi, and Tagliafico sustained the 
leading characters. Many objections were then raised to the opera, 
but they have been toned down, and in “ Rigoletto” Verdi lives 
and flourishes. With the loss of Bosio by death, and of 
Mario by secession, the opera has suffered materially. Sig. 
Mario was the very impersonation of the recklesss, pleasure- 
loving Duke of Mantua, and it cannot therefore be matter 
of wonder that Sig. Neri-Baraldi, conscientious though he be and very 
painstaking withal, failed to make any very strong impression in a 
character that Mario had made his own. Mme. Miolan-Carvalho 
sustained, as she did last season, the part of Gilda, In appearance 
and manner the assumption of the simple and almost childlike heroine 
of this Ceep tragedy was perfect, and the music allotted to Gilda, 
though more difficult than grateful, was executed with ease and bril- 
liancy. The great weight of the opera rests upon the shoulders of the 
the court jester, Rigoletto (Sig. Ronconi), His embodiment of the cha- 
racter is admitted on all hands to be one of the most touching and 
complete that can be witnessed. It is almost needless to 
signalise special points for admiration in Sig. Ronconi’s acting, so 
variable are the ways in which his genius manifests itself. Madame 
Didiée was the Maddalena, and her steady singing proved of great 
value in the quartet ‘ Bella figlio dell’ amore,” which met with an 
enthusiastic encore. The ungrateful part of Sparafucile fell to the 
lot of Sig. Tagliafico, who left nothing undone that could possibly add 
to the general effect ; the minor parts were also carefully sustained, 
and what the chorus had to execute was executed with a precision 
that entitles all concerned to a fair modicum of praise. 

Sr. James’s Haux.—The fifty-seventh concert of the Monday 
Popular series was set apart as a testimonial to Mr. Charles Hallé, 
and,as the admirers of this renowned pianist may be reckoned in large 
numbers, a full hall was not only calculated upon, but realised. The 
ss pen wore a dwarfish aspect, but it was nevertheless sufficiently 

ong, and presented features of charm and interest. Foremost may 
be regarded Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” a composition 
avowedly written for the purpose of exhibiting to advantage the bril- 
liant mechanical qualities of a finished performer. It is principally in 
the interpretation of works of magnitude and character that Mr, 
Hallé’s powers as a pianist are adequately manifested ; and although 
it cannot be said that this, or indeed any other work, is a 
tax upon him, yet its full realisation calls into play the united 
energies of mind and finger, and the result is a performance 
of almost unsurpassable excellence, during which the listener turns 
alternately to the rich corceptions of the creative mind, and the 
marvellous skill and conceptive power of the interpreter. But not 
only in Beethoven are Mr. Hallé’s great acquirements perceptible. 
Let him be engaged, as on Monday last, with Mozart, and all the 
tenderness and grace of that exquisite composer are certain to be 
evolved. Give him Chopin, and the Will-o’-:he-wisp sentiment of 
this strange musical compound dazzles the eye. Put him down to 
Schubert, and the deep poetical feeling, the fancy full of fire, and the 
chastened sadness, that lurk in the author’s pages, will most assuredly 
leap out. The profound stillness which reigned in the hall 
during the exhibition of works from the above-quoted masters, and 
the applause that succeeded, were proofs of the absorbed attention 
and delight of the audience. A quartet in E major, by Haydn, 
exquisitely performed by MM. Vieuxtemps, Ries, Schreurs, and 
Paque, was the only instrumental piece in which Mr. Hallé 
did not participate. Mr. Sims Reeves sang “‘ Dalla sua pace,” one of 
the so-called ‘‘ appendix ” pieces composed for the first representa- 


chamber song by Mendelssohn, ‘‘ The Hunter’s Farewell.” With 
respect to the latter, Mr. Reeves found that his resolve not to com- 
ply with encores could not serve him under the pressing request of so 
large and influential an auditory as that assembled at the before- 
named place on the 8th inst. Mendelssohn’s grand ottet in E flat is 
to be performed for the last time this season on Monday next. 

Mr. Leslie gave an “extra” concert on the Sth inst. His new 
cantata, ‘* Holyrood,” constituted the chief feature. The principal 
singers differed in no wise from those who impersonated The Queen, 
Mary Beatoun, Rizzio, and John Knox, when the cantata was first 
introduced. The second portion of the programme was made up of 
part songs, madrigals, the shadow song from “ Dinorah,” and the 
finale to the first act of “‘ Euryanthe.” Without repeating past 
praises, the extra concert came fully up to the standard of its pre- 
decessors. 

Musica Society or Lonpon.—With a splendid band, interesting 
programme, and a truly efficient conductor, this young but stalwart 
offshoot is already throwing a long shadow over more ancient insti- 
tutions of a similar kind. It is palpable, too, that those sitting in 
council are not only conversant with the best works both of native and 
foreign composers, but they possess the faculty of knowing what to 
select and how to arrange, so that the music may be heard to the best 
advantage. Against the two concerts preceding that of Wednesday 
evening not a single tenable objection has been urged even by those 
who erst were induced to cavil at the arrangements, and to question 
the declared objects aimed at by the society. A glance at what follows 
will give an idea of the quality of the third concert : 


Part I. 
Cantata ......... The First Walpurgis Night (op. 60)...... Mendelssohn 
Concerto in C (Posthumous), Pianoforte ........... aegateneas Mozart 
Parril. ‘* 
Synrphory NOs 4 ie BAG ssc cascseccsrsecscccacatacasaaceceact Beethoven 
SCONB ...ccesscces “* Si fo sento ” (Faust) ........cccceossececcese Spohr 
ED cnecsesseses . ‘*A father’s look” (Fair Rosamond)...... Barnett 
Overture ...... Chevy Chace..........cscccccsccsserees sooeseoee Macfarren 


Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


The most imposing feature of the performance was the “* Walpurgis 
Night,” for which eighty professional voices were engaged to do the 
important chorus work. The wonderful power and beauty of the 
stringed instruments were manifest in the opening movement in 
A minor, describing stormy weather in the Hartz mountains; in the 
spring chorus, ‘‘ Now, May again;” and in the incantation, where the 
Druids frighten the Roman soldiers from the place of their religious 
ceremonies. The last wild and magnificent scene was portrayed 
with overpowering effect. The sublime chorus at the end, “ Un- 
clouded now the flame is bright,” when the Druids, having scared 
their enemies, chant their orisons to the god of nature unmolested, 
was delivered with a grandeur and solemnity that formed a striking 
and appropriate climax. ‘The solo of the old woman, ‘* Know ye not 
a deed so daring,” is not suitable to Madame Laura Baxter's voice, 
which is not a contralto. Mr. Perren deserves credit for the pains 
taken in the by no means easy music assigned to the tenor ; and as the 
Arch-Druid—the foremost personage in the drama—Mendelssohn 
could not have desired a better than Mr. Weiss. Mozart’s concerto 
received ample and admirable treatment at the hands of Mr. John 
Francis Barnet, a young pianist, of whom Dr. Wylde is doubtlessly not 
a little proud. Beethoven’s symphony, we venture to declare, was 
never played with greater finish and etfect. Miss Louisa Pyne sang 
the selected scena in her usual exquisite style ; in short, a more suc- 
cessful and gratifying performance than that of Wednesday evening, 
by the ‘* Musical Society of London,” we very rarely have the plea- 
sure to record. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Mow. ......St. James’s Hall. Monday Popular. 8 
Hanover-square Rooms. Philharmonic Society. 8. 
Her Majesty's Concert Room. Christy Minstreis, and during the week. 8 
St. James's Lower Hall. Schweizer Singer Gesellschaft, and duriog the week. 8, 
Beaumont Institution. 7.45 


WED.......Exeter Hall. Oratorio, “* Abraham.” 8. 
St. James’s Hall. Vocal Association. 8. 
BAT. coocee Crystal Palace. 3. 


Her Majesty's Concert Room. Christy Minstrels. 3. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE will not open for opera this season. The 
H Daily Telegraph announces the fact in a leading article, and backs it 
with a statement that the lessee leaves the theatre owing no man anything. 
Of course this should elicit both compliment and congratulation. 

Two dangerous accidents have happened at the Alhambra singing and 
smoking hall during the last fortnight. Some acrobats have been engaged 
in what is called the trapéze exercise—swinging from ropes and a bar, 
holding on only by the hands or feet. Two of these unfortunates—gui 
gagnent la vie en cherchant de la perdre—have fallen and are maimed, pro- 
bably for life. Yet the law does not step in to prevent these disgusting 
exhibitions. And their employer—what does not he owe them ? 

The new season at the Crystal Palace commences on Wednesday, the 
Ist of May. Haydn’s “ Creation,” by a band and chorus of 3000 strong, 
with Mr. Costa as conductor, is fixed upon for the occasion. Mlle. 
Tietjens, Mme. Rudersdorf, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Herr 
Formes are the principals engaged. The directors of the Palace have also 
entered into terms with Mr. Lumley for the services of Mlle. ‘Tietjens and 
Sig. Giuglini in a series of twelve concerts, to take place during the 
months of May, June, and July. 

Miss Maria B. Hawes, after an absence of nearly fifteen years from 
the concert room, is about to resume her profession. 





tion of ** Don Giovanni” at Vienna, in 1788; also a characteristic 





Last Wednesday evening the second amateur theatrical representation this 
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year by members of the Honourable Artillery Company, was given at their 
Armoury House, Finsbury, now fitted up as a complete little theatre ina 
very tasteful manner. ‘The attendance was large and select. ‘The perfor- 
mances consisted of “A Rough Diamond,” “Our Wife,” and “John 
Dobbs,” and the manner in which the various members of the company 
sustained their parts elicited deserved applause. 

We are glad to welcome an accomplished artiste from the Western 
World in the field of intellectual entertainment. Our public readings, a 
new feature of the age, seem already to require a touch of variety, and 
here it is. Mrs. Lerdernier possesses the requisite accomplishments for her 
task in a high degree. A tall and commanding person, an extraordinary 
capacity and richness of voice, free from American intonations, and a 
remarkable tragic and comic instinct, at once engage the sympathies of 
her audience. We have rarely listened to tones of more thrilling pathos, 
grave thought, or musical delicacy and sentiment. She addressed a well- 
filled room, and an audience evidently of a superior character, and elicited 
the warmest testimonies of applause. Amongst the American selections 
were Poe’s “ Raven,” given with great effect; ‘The Bells,” by the same 
author; Wendell Holmes’s “ Oysterman;” and an amusing selection from 
Bedett Papers, which are very little known on this side the water, and the 
which produced great merriment, both for its freshness and its American 
style of drollery. We think “ Romeo and Juliet,” so familiar amongst us, 
might be superseded to advantage by something less hackneyed: and, 
notwithstandingits great effect and fine sentiment, Mrs. Browning's “ Run- 
away Slave” might be a little curtailed. It has frequently struck us that 
entertainments of this intellectual and charming kind might most advan- 
tageously take the place of much ordinary music and more chit-chat in 
evening parties. We are willing to pay for music which is anything but 
new ; why should we not do the same to enliven our friends with some- 
thing as fresh and attractive as this? 

M. Ole Biill, the violinist, having returned to this country after an ab- 
sence of several years, will make his first appearance at St. James's Hall, 
on Wednesday evening next, April 17th, when Miss Louisa Pyne will also 
make her first appearance, and the Choir of the Vocal Association (200 
voices) will, by particular desire, repeat Webbe’s Glee, “ When winds 
breathe soft,” and Thomas Morley’s madrigal, “Say, gentle nymph.” The 
concert will be under the direction of M. Benedict. 

Herr Wagner's “ Tannhaiiser” (about which the musical world has 
been kept in a ferment for some years) has been produced in Paris, and 
has proved a failure. This is not the first failure which the worthy Herr 
—who pronounced the English to be good only to get money out of—has 
achieved, and perhaps his daughter was the greatest failure of all. The 
Herr attributes his ill success to the want of a ballet “or other 
scenic effects to which the subscribers to the opera are accustomed ; ” 
but the Parisian connoisseurs attribute it to the want of musical 
qualities. 

Mr. Henry Saker, late comedian at the Princess’s Theatre, died on 
Tuesday week from the effects of a virulent attack of smallpox, supposed 
to have been caught in a cab which had been used to convey a patient to 
the hospital. Mr. Saker was an excellent actor, and but a few nights 
before his death had played the second grave-digger in “Hamlet” 
admirably. Last year he met with a severe accident, through the 
fall of some machinery; and though he had partially recovered 
from it, there can be no doubt that the consequent weakness rendered 
him more submissive to the disease than he otherwise would have been. 
He has left behind him a widow and children; and if what we hear be 
true, the former was so good a wife that, herself expecting her confine- 
ment hourly, she tended the couch of her dying husband, from which all 
others had been driven by the virulence of the disease. We are glad to 
hear that the company of the Princess’s Theatre has already generously 
done the best in their power to help the widow of their late comrade. 
Let us hope that the public will do something as well. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS. 

jee PORTLAND GALLERY is about as cheerful and exhilar- 

ating an exhibition to walk through as a certain short-lived 
periodical, started some years ago for the publication of articles no 
established review or magazine would accept, was to read. Even the 
few pictures of merit do not appear to advantage in the miscellaneous 
medley, but are subdued to the element they find themselves in. 
There may be such a thing as too much foil. The latter yearly in- 
creases in amount, while the redeeming points of light remain 
stationary in number. Against 484 works contributed last year we 
have 602 this year—the contents of the gallery brimming over into the 
lobby. Certainly any one who wishes to retain exalted notions of 
the “mission of art” should abstain from visiting the collection. 
Mere failure on the part of one who really has an aim the critic can 
find it in his heart to condone. But painters absolutely without a 
subject, the condition in which the grand majority here are—painters at 
their wit’s end for “something to paint,” who havenever intensely felt a 
single phase of the beauty of the external universe, animate or inani- 
mate ; have never fallen in love with, or passionately yearned to inter- 
pret asingle thing of beauty fromthe multitudinous variety Nature and 
human life ever mutely offer him, which daily are waiting to be 
recorded,—what can we do with such men? The tyrannous preva- 
lence here of subjects stale beyond conception, subjects trivial as 
trite, and often still more sordid, showsthat to the painters of such poor 
hackneyed stuff, ‘‘ vernal bloom” and “ summer’s rose,” * flocks, 
herds, and human face divine,” are ‘‘ dark ” indeed. 

One hardly expects any longer to meet Mr. Calderon in this gal- 
lery, Neither subject nor aim is low in his ‘* Morning of the Resur- 
rection” (49), but the manner is not high. Mary Magdalene, 
running and exclaiming aloud to the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
lifting up his eyes and hands, Simon Peter, a hoary figure of the old 








conventional pattern, expressing nothing in particular: in these 
figures there is much vulgar astonishment, but the elevated feeling 
proper to so solemn a moment we have not. Sometimes Mr. Calde- 
ron’s figures strike one as preternaturally tall; the Mary Magdalene, 
however, is preternaturally short: an effect increased probably by 
her broad drapery of blue and white—for which, and for the other 
conventional draperies in the old “grand” style, Mr. Holman 
Hunt has rather spoiled one’s relish, never perhaps very keen. 
However, the picture is the only one of mark in the 
ambitious class.) Of Mr. R. §S. Lauder’s three pictures, the 
most important, “Elaine tracing Sir Lancelot’s History on his 
Shield ” (358), has as little of Tennyson as the colour has of delight. 
Mr. Marshall Claxton’s ‘* Lady Godiva” (440), with the study from 
the same model, entitled “A Bather” (572), is as far removed 
from Tennyson on the one hand us from Etty on the other, from 
the ideal as from the real. Miss Florence Claxton’s ‘ Woman’s 
Work, a Medley” (4), is an attempt to translate ‘* Woman and her 
Master ” to canvas, only to be understood by perusal of a lengthened 
explanation in the catalogue, to the elucidation of which neither re- 
ference to nature in the painting of the numerous animated dolls who 
form the dramatis persone nor much technical facility have been in- 
voked. Let the really clever and fanciful lady-artist learn something 
of the language of her art, and she will soon discover that all its re- 
sources are tasked to express ideas and emotions at once higher and 
simpler than controversial ones, 

The successful figure-pieces in the exhibition are small in size, 
slight and trivial in theme. Mr. F. Smalifield’s ‘Tough Subject ” 
(136), a refractory urchin condemned to solitary confinement and 
bread and water, but still holding out obdurate and vengeful, has all 
the vigorous prosaic truth characteristic of this artist. Ilis etching 
from Hood's * Hero and Leander ” (249), Leander about to plunge 
into the sea by night, is powerful, but devoid of the slightest tinge of 
poetic feeling. ‘The Pleasant Time of Day ” (262) is devoid of taste 
and sense as well as of feeling. A young gentleman (who we 
suppose has been cricketing), without hat, coat, or vest, and untram- 
melled by braces, is leaning in a posture more easy than gallant 
against a stile, on the other side of which, nose to nose (almost) leans 
a young lady without her hat, her homely face wearing 10 expression 
either of surprise or satisfaction. A singular style of courtship, if 
courtship be meant. This artist is the representative of a class who 
think they are giving us strong meat when they are simply dwelling 
on sordid or paltry detail, and who, by way of sweetest melody, treat 
us to a series of discords. A similar tendency, not developed so far, 
nor emphasised by equal powers of painting, is shown in Mr. Ros- 
siter’s ‘Trifling” (327), a courting scene. The saime artist’s 
‘‘ Navigators ” (93) is a pleasanter picture, of a subject he has often 
painted before: three boys sailing a paper boat in a pond. The 
painting is thin, and we have seen the boys before, but there is 
character in the latter and merit in the former. 

In “* Elbow,” a simple constable (78), Mr. H. J. Marks plays upon 
a well-worn string with the slightest possible variation. ‘The simple, 
garrulous folly of the quaint old face is emphatically dwelt on; so 
also are the vivid crimsons and greens of his quaint vivid costume— 
evidently the first time of wearing on the model’s part, or at all 
events laid up in lavender since the last time its services were called 
into requisition. ‘ Quiet ” (396) represents a prosaic humble village 
interior, in which a clergyman is seated reading, while two children 
are noiselessly playing in another corner : painted with great truth of 
character and detail, earnest and not vulgar. Mr. Dicksee’s 
‘«« Launce’s Lecture ” (100) is a favourable example of the artist, but 
tells us nothing new about Launce (in the everlasting bright-red tights 
of course) or of his dog either. Mr. Hayllar sends a happy ‘‘ Study 
of Colour,” ie., of two pheasants hanging in the larder (281); and a 
pretty effect of costume in “ Une Dormeuse ” (509), a French peasant 
girl asleep over her book of devotion, the delicacy of her complexion 
artfully enhanced by the well-emphasised white cap and white habit- 
shirt (?), thrown up by the black bodice. ‘In Harness” (351) is a 
picture of the class in which Mr. Hayllar excels, Two old folks, 
whose years entitle them to repose, are busy at work—the dame 
ironing, the old man mangling. ‘The composition of the picture is 
awkward, dividing itself into two halves—the old woman occupies one 
half, her back to her husband, while he, facing us, occupies the other. 
But the character of the figures and the detail of the humble interior 
are careful and felicitous as usual. Mr. Gale sends a companion to 
his “‘ Little Eastern,” at the British Institution; an “ Arab Child” 
(394), head of a little girl, i.e., in a striped white dress and cap: a singu- 
larly pure and beautiful piece of colour, effect, and painting generally; 
perfect in its kind. This little gem is hung over the fire-place 
of the second room. It has the same kind of effect here as a Mul- 
ready used to have at the Academy. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s specialty is Flowers and Fairies. ‘The Prisoner” 
(310) is a variation of a story he has told us more than once, how a 
robin red-breast falls under the spell of the elves disporting in 
the flowers—a dainty and delicate little creation which takes long 
to read, and in which fancy has to employ a very arbitrary 
machinery, so to speak. Mr. C. J. Lewis sends five pictures of his 
usual calibre—graceful and thin in quality—of children and greenery, 
ladies in hats by bathing machines, &c. We like best ‘* Punch ” (411), 
a scene outside a noble timber and brick old house in the country, 
carefully painted; children and their elders assembled in that cosy 
corner to enjoy the familiar show. By Mr. A. B. Houghton, a name 
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new to us, we noticed a very carefully-painted and pretty little picture 
on one of the screens, a garden-scene (267). Amid “ the twilight 
falling brown,” youthful father and pretty young mother, babe and 
elder child are variously busied, while the kitten sports and the magpie 
struts before them. ‘There is honest sentiment in the little picture— 
honest intention, and performance too. The same artist’s ** Halcyon 
Days ” (392) is as insipid as most other courting scenes here. In 
*“ Poor Nomads” (389), a street-scene, in which a family of young 
children dance to the hurdy-gurdy played by their father, while a 
varied crowd looks on, there is good intention and feeling, but rather 
flimsy performance. 

In landscape, Mr. J. G. Naish’s scraps of Cornwall study have the 
freshness and power which attend the steps of an able figure-painter 
when he takes up with landscape. More important efforts are 
reserved for exhibition elsewhere. ‘*Cadgwith Cove, Cornwall ” 
(420), is the best here—grand quaintly-storied rock, green sea, and 
mist. In the study of dead sea birds, ** Speckled Diver and Gullemots 
shot off Shanklin” (385), there is very masterly painting. Mr. 
Davis’s landscapes are the most remarkable here. In the ‘* View of 
Dover from the French Coast” (354) we have in the foreground the 
undulating Boulogne cliffs, gay with summer luxuriance of vegetation, 
the crimson poppy supplying beds of rich colour to relieve the crude, 
carefully made-out green pasturage in which the lean sheep are 
grazing ; beyond shimmers the sea, above which stretches a rain- 
bow; while in the distance gleam the white cliffs of Old 
England. The picture is a miracle of conscientious labour. It 
is not a triumph of art, but a very interesting and daring 
essay of art. True harmony of colour has, for one thing, 
to be fought out. Similar characteristics mark ‘* Early Morning, 
Coast of Boulogne” (511), in which, however, the colour is colder, 
and more abounding in discords. Mr, Law Coppard’s Welsh scenes 
show much conscientious, faithful work, and consequently much 
freshness and freedom from hackneyed convention. In particular we 
noticed ‘On the Conway River” (24), in which we look up the deep 
ravine, its rocky sides stained with lichen, through which the river 
winds and eddies on its pebbly bed; a picture which transmits some 
of the delight nature herself would give. ‘ Early Spring” (97), a 
glimpse at a young oak copse in its still leafless state, a pool in the 
foreground, the spring time showing itself as yet only in the glad 
air, and among the flowers below, is a picture full of honest and 
successful work. Mr. H. B. Gray’s ‘Decline of a Summer’s- 
day Scene in Surrey” (34) is a more successful attempt to convey 
the loveliness of a very lovely scene than the same artist sometimes 
realises; not free, however, from convention on the one hand, ex- 
aggeration on the other. There is the average number of plausible 
pictures by the Williams’s, by Messrs. Peel, Geo. Pettitt, Hayes, 
Stark, Sidney Perey, all of the average merit, and all occupied with 
the usual staple subject with which the exhibition-goer is familiar at 
their respective hands. We must not forget Mr. W. J. Webbe’s 
fresh and vigorous, though sometimes crude, studies from animal and 
still life: ‘*Early to Bed” (112)—cock and hens at roost—and 
‘ Spring ” (510), a small and carefully-painted little bit—young lambs 
at pasture. Mr. Worsey’s prettily made-out little studies from hum- 
blest nature, such as ‘Pansies and Nest” (3), and ‘‘ Hoar Frost in 
Early Spring” (160), are always pleasing in colour, innocent and 
wholesome in their way. 


VERBOECKHOVEN’S PICTURE. 

PECULIAR INTEREST attaches to the picture of the great 

Flemish cattle- painter which its fortunate possessor, Mr. Amos, is 
now exhibiting. Itis the largest and most important he ever painted, 
and the last executed before he was seized last year by that much-to- 
be-regretted affection of his sight (the result of over-application), 
from which he is now slowly recovering, and from the effects of which 
he probably will never wholly recover. Next to Landseer and Rosa 
Bonheur, Verbeeckhoven is undoubtedly the greatest of living animal 
painters. The present picture, ‘‘ Cattle leaving a Farmyard,” exhibits 
on the widest scale and in the fullest degree his peculiar mastery of 
animal character and power of painting animal forms, The figures 
delineated, both human and animal, are very numerous, and all cha- 
racteristically employed. The farmer, about to start for market, is 
bidding farewell to the good dame at the farmhouse door ; his wife, 
with the kid in her arms she is going to sell, is about get into the cart. In 
a distant field to the left of the picture a boy is playing with the 
goat, to distract her attention from the loss of her young one. In the 
centre a noble bovine herd is emerging from the cattle shed, their 
heads full of spirit and character, their forms throughout a marvel of 
discriminative and powerful painting, the extremities carefully and 
accurately painted. Beside them we have a group of sheep, equally 
fine, exhibiting a pretty little episode of feeling in the playful tender- 
ness which one of them is showing towards the two lambs who press 
their heads against her motherly side. A group of ducks and their 
young are swimming on the water in the foreground; by the side of 
which the picturesque milk cans and kitchen utensils, so often to be 
seen in such positions outside a Flemish homestead, are laid 
out to dry. To the right a pigeon-house, and its group of 





pigeons fluttering around, complete the varied drama of animal life 
the picture was designed to set before us. The weakest part of the 
picture is the landscape, which, however, is truthful enough to 
Flemish nature. The human figures, again, do not look as if they 
had been painted from bona fide farmers and peasants; are not 
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characteristically farmers or peasants. The most characteristic figure 
is the old peasant seated on the felled timber to the right, conversing 
with his fellow doubtless in idiomatic phrase on the good points in 
the cattle before him. ‘The painting of the animals throughout is 
beyond praise for verve, thorough knowledge and beauty of colour, 
and technical handling. Perhaps the constituent parts of the com- 
position do not sufficiently coalesce into one whole—are mechanically 
brought together rather than vitally set in action before us. But, on 
the other hand, there is no appearance of crowding or huddle, no 
display of over-elaboration or mere painting for effect. There are 
modesty and self-restraint as well as graphic power and mastery in 
the picture. 


i} R. WARD'S “ Ante-chamber of the Death-bed of Charles II.” will, un- 

doubtedly, be one of the leading pictures of the approaching exhibition 
of the Academy: a telling subject, treated in a dramatic and abundantly 
suggestive spirit. We will not, however, follow a bad example, and 
criticise it befurehand. Admirers of Mr. Millais will regret to learn that 
at the last moment, after a month’s seclusion and hard work in London, 
the artist has been constrained to relinquish the idea of finishing the 





* principal picture he had intended for this year’s exhibition. Mr. Holman 


Hunt sends his Street-scene at Cairo. Mr. Hook’s pictures will again be 
among the most delightful the exhibition will have to show. Those whose 
interest was so strongly excited by Mr. Simeon Solomon's “ Hiding of 
Moses” of last year will be sorry to learn that he has been unable 
to finish his “ Ruth and Naomi,” and will only send a smaller picture 
entitled “ Hosanna,” a Levite musician. 

Yesterday (Friday) Messrs. Christie commenced their eight days’ sale 
of the remarkable Uzielli collection of works of art. 

On Thursday last Mr. Ottley delivered his second and last lecture, 
before the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, on the Italian 
School of Painters. On Wednesday next the society’s third conversazione 
of the season will be held in the Suffolk-street Gallery. 

On Thursday, the 4th inst., the Photographic Society gave its annual 
soirée in the hall of King’s College. There was a very numerous attend- 
ance. The collection of photographs recently exhibited in Pall-mall 
lined the walls, and was seen to great advantage. Various photographic 
apparatus were exhibited; and on the raised platform at the upper end 
of the room three pieces of sculpture, contributed by Mr. Durham, and 
which we shall see again at the Academy, greatly enhanced the artistic 
character of the show. ‘These were his group of achild playing with a 
dog, portrait bust of Mr. Frank Crossley, and bust of “ Peace.” 

It is to be regretted that exhibitions of so much interest to the nume- 
rous lovers of medizval art as the recent temporary one of antique 
embroideries and bookbindings, in the rooms of the Architectural Insti- 
tute, should not be made accessible to the public at large, and for a 
sufficiently lengthened period. With the facilities for getting together 
exhibitions of medizval art at the command of the Institute, it might, if 
it chose, make itself really serviceable to the public, as well as improve 
its own position. As the exhibition in question lasted only a few days, 
and is now a thing of the past, it is idle to say more than that the 
embroideries (chiefly ecclesiastical) well illustrated the history of the art. 
In the earlier specimens, dating from the 12th and 13th centuries, we 
saw, combined with very archaic designs, faithful adherence to the 
true principles of decorative art ; in those dating from the 14th and 
15th centuries, improved design, but less simplicity and less decorative 
instinct; in those of the 16th century, an utter departure from the 
ideacf a decorated garment, or textile fabric, with foolish attempts at 
sculpturesque effect. In the earlier examples the feeling for colour was 
urerring : as notably ina chasuble of the twelfthcentury with a deep 
blue ground, on the back of which the crucifixion and other religious 
scenes were worked, in few but effective lines; while at the sides grandly 
grotesque devices were introduced. Among the notable historic items 
exhibited were the Sion College cope; a coloured tracing by Mr. Scharf 
of part of the Coventry tapestry ; the mitre of Thoinas i Becket, now 
in the possession of Dr. Wiseman, formerly in Sens Cathedral; a 
looking-glass in embroidered frame, said to have belonged to Nell Gwynn, 
the embroidery exemplifying all the defects characteristic of the art of 
that day. The Institute promises a catalogue raisonné of the articles 
recently exhibited, to be issued in forthcoming numbers of its Journal, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—A general meeting of this 
society was held in the New Council-room, at the Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, on the 9th inst., for the election of Fellows and ballot for plants; 
Mr. C. Wentworth Dilke, V.P., in the chair. The attendance was pretty 
numerous. Seventy-eight new Fellows were elected, among whom were the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Edward Thynne, the Dowager Lady Talbot de 
Malahide, Lady Rothschild, Lady Cotton Sheppard, the Right Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers, &c. Fifty rare and valuable plants were then 
balloted for. The meeting was held after the fruit and floral committees 
had met, so that a number of very beautiful plants were on the tables. 
Ernnococicat Socrety.—April 3; J. Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. Andrew Lang and E. V. Gardner, Esqs., were elected Fellows. 
A paper was read by Mr. Mackintosh detailing the results of his ethnolo- 
gical observations in England and Wales. One great object of the paper 
was to show that the physical and mental peculiarities of various races 
have been preserved in different parts of England; that a large proportion 
of so-called Saxon emigrants were Frisians and Jutes; and that no real 
progress can be made in ethnology without making a distinction between 
Jutes and Saxons. The Jutes of central Kent and the east of the Isle of 
Wight, the Saxons of Sussex, the Gaels of Dorsetshire, the Gaels and 
Kymri of Wales, the Norsemen of Cumberland, and the Danes of Lin- 
colnshire, were then minutely described as regards their features, form of 
skull, complexion, figure of body, and mental character. The paper was 
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illustrated by a number of original portaits taken in different counties, 
and excited unusual interest. The discussion that followed was supported 
by Dr. Knox, Mr. Wright, Mr. Robert Chambers, Mr. Luke Burke, the 
President, and Mr. Mackintosh. The yearly meeting and dinner will be 
held on Wednesday, May 15. Mr. Crawfurd will deliver the customary 
address. 

CuemicaL.—April 4; R. Warington, Esq., in the chair. Messrs. 
T. Wood, R. Collyer, J. Henn, and F. Norrington, were elected Fellows, 
and Mr. J. H. Smith an Associate. Dr Guthrie read a paper “On some 
Derivatives from the Olefines.” 

Rorat GeocrapuicaL Socrety.—At the meeting held on Monday 
evening, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair, the 
papers read were a communication from Mr. Frank Gregory, who had 
been despatched under the auspices of the society for the purpose of 
exploring the north-western parts of Australia; a dispatch from Gover- 
nor Sir G. Bowen on the capabilities of the new colony of Queensland for 
the production of cotton; and an account of the attempt of Sir Richard 
Macdonald to penetrate ‘into the interior of Australia by much the same 
route as had been previously taken by Mr. Stuart and Mr. Babbage. All 
these communications partook more of the nature of short letters than 


the regular papers usually read before the society, and the chief interest . 


in the proceedings lay in the discussion to follow as to the value of Aus- 
tralia generally, and Queensland in particular, as a cotton-growing 
country. Sir G. Bowen’s communication spoke in the highest terms of 
the fertility of the land along the banks of the river Mory, in Queensland, 

and of the immense extent of rich prairie soil capable of producing cotton 
of the very finest quality. The climate, though almost tropical, was 
remarkably fine and healthy, and it was found that the wool even of the 
merino sheep did not deteriorate, gaining in softness and fineness what it 
lost in weight. In these parts of North-East Australia the progress of 
colonisation was most rapid, and the boundaries of civilisation and Chris- 
tianity were extended at the rate of some 200 miles a year. Governor 
Macdonald’s communication stated that he started into the in- 
terior from the south with an escort of mounted police. He found, 
as he proceded inland, that the want of water was very great, 
so much so as to make this portion of the interior quite in- 
accessible to cattle in the month of January. His party had 
suffered much from the heat, thirst, and the hot, dry, arid nature of the 
sandy soil over which they had to travel. After journeying some days 
into the interior they determined to equip a lighter expedition to endea- 
vour to penetrate into the Warburton tract, and also to keep along the 
route by which Stuart had entered. The ordinary maps of the country 
were of no use whatever, but fortunately they had with them a small 
map which had been marked out by Mr. Stuart. After leaving the 
Strangeways springs they found they had no chance of falling in with 
water for the next 45 miles. They carried on a supply with them, much 
of which was unfortunately lost, and continued forward till they came in 
the tracks of Mr. Stuart's party, but met with no water, and their priva- 
tions became so severe that they at last determined to return. For- 
tunately, one of their scouts found a fine spring about two miles ahead 
of where they had halted, which restored both the men and cattle. Had 
this not been providentially discovered, most of the cattle and many of 
the men would have been unable to return to the Strangeways springs. 
While at the latter halting place a man, who had apparently deserted 
from Mr. Stuart’s party, joined the camp, and stated that Mr. Stuart was 
then surveying Mount Charles, and that for some time past the whole 
party had been on half rations. On the return of Sir Richard, however, 
he found that supplies of provisions had been sent to Mr. Stuart, which 
must have reached him about that time. In the discussion which ensued 
on these papers, Mr. Crawfurd said that he sincerely believed from the 
number of authentic accounts he had heard that the colony of Queens- 
land was capable of producing cotton enough to supply all Manchester. 
Unfortunately, however, the climate was equally well adapted for the 
cultivation of the sugar cane, and he believed that that would displace 
the cotton. 

Society oF Arts.—At the meeting of the society held on Wednesday, 
Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P., in the chair, the paper read was “On Tasmania, 
its Products and Resources,” by Dr. Milligan. The author gave a brief 
account of the discovery of the colony in 1642, with a slight sketch of its 
early history. This was followed by a description of its leading geo- 
graphical and geological features, and a full account of its gradual pro- 
zress as an industrial settlement. The question of the results of trans- 
portation was discussed at some length. The author’s general opinion 
was that though many of the details of the grand experiment of transpor- 





tation as a punishment were but imperfectly carried out, yet that, if the 
grand result alone were looked at, no one regarding it with an unpre- 
judiced eye could bv possibility arrive at any other conclusion than this 
—that a vast, costly, and momentous experiment in the interests of 
humanity and civilisation had terminated in a result more successful and 
satisfactory than the most ardent philanthropist would have dared to hope 
for. This led to the question of the present state of the labour market in 
the colony, in reference to which the author gives much interesting 
information. The population of Tasmania had increased, from 1300 
in 1810, to about 90,000 in the present year. The emigration, owing 
to the gold diggings, amounted in 1851 and the two following 
years to upwards of 33,000. The improvement of the breed and 
management of sheep, and consequently of wool, was discussed, and the 
whale fisheries were also noticed. The various products of the colony were 
then reviewed seriutim. The wheat and other grain were remarkably 
fine. The live stock, horses, sheep, cattle, and pigs were most valuable; 
the exportation of these amounting in 1859 to over 60,0002. Fruit had of 
late years acquired an importance as an article of export, and the timber 
trade had assumed large proportions, though, owing to the depression in 
prices, it had recently somewhat receded. Building stones had now begun 
to appear amongst the exports. Coal was found rather abundantly in the 
island, occurring at many different points, and foreshadowing with tolerable 
certainty the rise and progress of a career of manufacturing industry in 
the future of Tasmania. Various iron ores, with large per-centages of 
metal, lead ore, gold, and some gems of great brilliancy and beauty, were 
among its mineral products. The animals, birds, and fish were described: 
of fresh-water fish there was considerable want, and two attempts had 
been made to obtain a breed of salmon from the rivers, but without 
success. The Colonial Government had, however, voted 2000/. to pay 
the expenses of another attempt. The terms on which land could be 
purchased by colonists appeared very favourable. The author concluded 
by some general remarks on the various public institutions of the colony, 
and spoke highly of the beauties of Hobart Town, which he called the 
Queen of Cities, blessed in the possession and enjoyment of the first 
situation, the best harbour, and the finest climate of the world—the 
capital of fair Tasmania. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. ......Medical. 8}. Mr. P. C. Price, “ On Congenital Phymosis. considered as a frequent 
cause of irritation of the U rinary Organs of Young Children; the importance of 
its early recognition and removal.” 

United Service Institution. 8} Lieut. Doull, R.A., “ The Principles of Fortifica- 
tion applied to existing Arms. &c.”’ 
TUES.......Royal Institution. 3. Prof. Owen, “ On Fishes.” 
Civil Engineers. 8. Mr. Wm. Hall, * On the Floating Railway at the Forth and 
Tay Ferries.” 
Statistical. 8. Mr. W. L. Sargant, “On the fallacy of Mr. Warburton’s argument 
in favour of an Indiscriminating Income Tax. 
Ethnological. 83. James Hector. M.D. and W. 3.W. Vaux, M.A., “ On the Indian 
Tribes N.W. of the Boundary Line, as seen by Captain Palliser’s Expedition.’’ 
Pathological. & 
WED. ......London Institution. 7. 
Society of Arts. 8 Mr. J. Crawford, “ On Cotton es 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Ned Conversazione of the 
Season. 
Turns. ...Royal Institution. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Electricity.’’ 
Royal Society Club. 
Linnean. 8 Mr. J D. Macdonald, “On the circulation of the blood in Pegea, and 
on the physiology of the Patlial Sinuses of the Brachiopoda.’ 
Chemical. 8 Professor Abel, “On the application of Electricity to the Explosion 
of Gunpowder. 
Royal. 8}. 
Antiquaries. 

WRLesccceses United Service Institution. $s. Commander R. Scott, R.N., “ Naval Ordnance and 
Maritime Defence.’ 

Royal Institution. 8. Mr. John Ruskin, “On Tree Twigs.” 

SAT.........Asiatic. 3. 


Royal Institution. 3. M. Max Miiller, “ On the Science of Language.”’ 








OBITUARY. 

ee ee THOMAS FLOWER, Esq., Q.C. in the County Palatine of 

Lancaster and Attorney-General for the Duchy of Lancaster, and also 
Recorder of Leeds, died on Friday, the 5th inst., at his residence in 
London, in the 66th year of his age. Mr. Ellis was well-known as an 
accomplished lawyer, and as the co-editor with Mr. Adolphus of “ Adol- 
phus and Ellis’s Reports,” and, with the present Justice Blackburn, of 
“Ellis and Blackburn’s Reports.” To literature, his memory will be 
endeared by his connection with the late Lord Macaulay, with whom he 
preserved a long and close friendship, and whose literary executor he was. 
After Lord Macaulay’s death, he brought out a volume of essays, reviews, 
poems, and other literary fragments of the great historian. 
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HISTORIES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


| “THE CRITIC,” FOR THE 4ra OF MAY, WILL 

APPEAR No. IV. of the Histories of Publishing Houses—*A 
History of the House of Charles Knight,” accompanied by a portrait 
and a fac-simile autograph. Other histories of the great publishing 
houses will appear in succession. 


HIS WEEK gives us a rm good books. Mr. J. Stuart Mill's 
Considerations on Representative Governments will be welcomed 

by all philosophic politicians. The Bishop of Victoria's Ten Weeks in 
Japan will give us some fresh glimpses of that strange land and its strange 
people. Mr. Hannay’s collection of Essays from the Quarterly will 
revive much pleasant reading ; and Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Framley 








Parsonage will find a large class of readers who could not bear to be 
tantalised with a good story in monthly fractions in the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

Biographies abound this season. Mr. Ferrey’s Memoirs and Remi- 
niscences of A. Welby Pugin and his father, Augustus Pugin, we 
shall have this month. Sir M. I. Brunel’s and Robert Stephenson’ 8 
lives are in rapid progress. Philanthropists concerned in criminals 
will next month have a treat in the life of the Rev. John Clay, the 
Chaplain of Preston gaol; and the Evangelical world in that of the 
Rev. J. Angell James of Birmingham, whose writings enjoyed an 
enormous circulation and popularity. The Memoirs of De Tocque- 
ville will contain much interest for all whose concern in politics is 
deeper than the mere excitement of news. Naturalists will have to 
defer for a little their desire for the life of Edward Forbes, commenced 
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by Professor George Wilson, who died with the work in his hands, 
and now continued by Mr. A. Geikie, but interrupted by that dread- 
ful Yelverton business. Mr. Thornbury’s Life of Turner none, it is 
said, need expect until about Christmas, There are rumours of a 
memoir of Lord Macaulay, and of James Wilson of the Economist ; 
and from across the Atlantic of a volume about Theodore Parker, 
written by his friends, each contributing a paper containing their 
knowledge and their opinions concerning him, after the style of the 
memoirs of Margaret Fuller published some ten years ago. 





Of the two hundred French works registered last week there are 
very few of any general interest. Medical works, theology, and the 
political pamphlet again prevail. Last Wednesday appeared at 
Dentu’s, of the Palais Royal, the first volume of the “* Memoires et 
Correspondance du Roi Jérome et de la Reine Catherine.” This work 
will be completed in six volumes, and may present some new facts. 
We are promised, among other things, a complete, and to the present 
hour entirely unknown, history of the kingdom of Westphalia, from 
the epoch of its creation in 1807 to its dissolution in 1813. Nothing 
is said in the prospectus about the Patterson correspondence. ‘The 
Count Fugéne de Lonlay has commenced publishing ‘* Hymnes et 
Chants nationaux ” of every country. The first number appeared on 
Thursday last. We have not yet had an opportunity of testing the 
quality of these translations ; but we should not be surprised to find 
“Rule Britannia” done to rags, and ‘God save the Queen” ina 
state of soupe maigre, from our knowledge of French translations into 
verse generally. A new edition has just appeared of the ‘ Diction- 
naire de Biographie, d’Histoire, de Géographie, des Institutions,” &c., 
by MM. Dezobry et Bachelet, with a supplement of new facts down 
to the end of 1860. This work has some popularity, and may be re- 
lied upon for accuracy to a greater extent than some modern French 
dictionaries of the same nature. 

A number of works on French law have recently appeared, 
interesting to the legal profession in every country. They 
are not exactly technical, but bear rather on the history of the laws 
of France. Such for example is a most interesting work by M. 
Berriat-Saint-Prix, ‘‘ Des Tribunaux et de la procédure du grand 
criminel au {8e siecle.” From this book we learn that torture was 
employed by the French tribunals to extort confessions from persons 
accused of crime so late as eighty years ago. One exquisite mode of 
torture was to suspend a mirror above the face of the supposed 
criminal wherein he could see the contortion of his features, the con- 
vulsion of his muscles, while undergoing the punishment intended to 
make him confess a crime judged worthy of death. It was usual to 
have two physicians present at the torture, to warn the judge when it 
was likely to lead to the death of the sufferer, and to supply him with 
cordials and restoratives to enable the miserable wretch to undergo 
new proofs. It was seldom, however, that any issued from the 
“question chamber ” who were not lamed for the rest of their days. 
To this point M. Berriat-Saint-Prix furnishes a painful anecdote : 

An accused person was put to the oil-question (boiling oil poured upon the 
legs and feet of the patient) by the lieutenant-criminal d’Autun; and the pun- 
ishment, which drew no confession from the patient had for result, that they were 
obliged to cut off both his legs. When the accused, released from prosecution, 
was able to go out on crutches, he went and sat down at the door of the 
lieutenant-criminal. Whenever the latter went out, the mutilated man saluted 
him respectfully and without ever addressing to him the slightest reproach, 
accompanied him to the law courts. to the promenade, everywhere, and followed 
him home again. Overnight he slept upon a bench opposite the house of the 
Magistrate: neither the rigour of the season, nor prayers, nor promises, could 
put an end to this silent vengeance, which was prolonged for ten years. It is 
stated that the lieutenant-criminal died of grief. 

While M. Belmontet, patriotic Deputy and staunch Napoleonist, 
lives, it is certain that one M. F. Tupper will not die. He has cast 
into the lap of an ungrateful public “ Les Lumiéres de la Vie,” in 
which the said ungrateful public finds not much light but considerable 
dimness, whereat it langhs immoderately. He takes for his epigraph 
the lines of Béranger—* This is a book which children should be 
made to learn by heart, to make men of them.” That we may be 
made men by the proverbial philosophy of M. Belmontet, we are 
taught that misery ‘is the midwife of genius ;” that ‘ the sceptre is 
the baton of God ;” that “the press is the cannon of advanced life, 
discharging bullets of thought ;” and we are exhorted—“ Ayez pour 
Yunivers des mépris homogénes.” The honourable Depnty further 
tells us, ‘‘ Le bonheur, dans l’amour, ne veut point d’appareil,” a 
most chaste dranery for the muse to wear. We cannot resist a final 
specimen of the Gallic Tupper : 

Par une douce addition 

Ajoute l'amour i lui-m@me; 

Du tourment de celle qui t'aime, 
Opere la sonstraction. 

Total: c'est le bonheur supréme 
Dans la multiplication. 

The French wits say that there can be no division of opinion as 
to the merits of M. Belmontet’s verses. 

By referring to our list of new foreign publications, it will be found 
that the Italians are not so engrossed in national politics as to neg- 
lect national literature. Among the publications of the day 
we find a new edition of ** La Divina Commedia” of Dante, with the 
comments of Pietro Fraticelli. This edition has been subjected to 
correction, and is enriched with portraits and fresh historical notices 
of the great Italian poet. 

We are informed that discovery has been made within the last few 
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days of a hitherto unknown manuscript, written by the great Re - 
former John Huss, in the Imperial Library at Prague, by Professor 
Hofler. It is the fragment of a journal kept at Constance, and its 
publication is eagerly looked forward to. 

THE Porutar Epucation or France, with Notices of that of Holland 
and Switzerland: a Report to the Royal Commission on Popular Education : 
with Additions and an Introduction, by Mr. Matthew Arnold, is announced by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. ; 

OvuTLINEs OF HEBREW ACCENTUATION, Prose and Poetical, by the Rev. 
A. B. Davidson, M.A., of Edinburgh, is published this week, by Messrs. Willizms 
and Norgate. 

“THE EXPERIENCE of a Scripture Reader among the Colliers of South Staf- 
fordshire ;” ‘‘ Life Work; or, the Link and the Rivet ;” and “ Bright Sunbeams 
in Dark Dwellings, a Tale of the Coventry Distress,” are three new works an- 
nounced by Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. 

Recottections of A, Welby Pugin and his father Augustus Pugin, with 
notices of their works, by Mr. Benjamin Ferry, the well-known ecclesiastical 
architect, will be published this month by Mr. Stanford. 

THe Memorrs oF THE MARQuIS OF PomMPoNE, one of Louis Fourteenth’s 
ambassadors, published in Paris towards the end of last year from the manu- 
script in the Library of the Corps Législatif, are in course of translation into 
English for publication. 

THe QuarteRty NAtuRAL History Review, published by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, and edited by some of the first of living naturalists, is re- 
ceiving considerable attention through a paper in the current number “ On the 
Affinities of the Brain of the Orang Utang,” by Dr. George Rolleston, Linacre 
Professor of Anatomy. 

A new Work on the Kinder-Garten, or Froebel’s system of Infant Schools, 
by Miss Mill, is in preparation by Messrs. Darton and Co. 

LECTURES ON THE BooK or REVELATION, by the Rev. William Kelly, will 
be published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate this week. J 

Dr. Dunmore LANG for years, in newspapers and lectures, has striven to 
bring the great value of the tract of country to the north of New South Wales, 
now formed into the colony of Queensland, before the English public. TH 
advocacy he now concentrates in a volume announced by Mr. Stanford, entitled 
“Queensland, Australia, the future Cotton Field of Great Britain; with a 
Disquisition on the Origin, Manners, and Customs of the Aborigines.” 

A GuIDE To THE East Coast or ENGLAND from the Thames to the Tweed, 
descriptive ofits Scenery and History, Archeological and Legendary, by Mr 
M. E. C. Walcott, M.A., illustrated with maps, will be published by Mr. 
Stanford this month. 

A GuIDE TO THE IsLE or MAN; its Walks, Drives and Excursions; its 
History, Geology, Botany, Topography, and Agriculture, by the Rev. J. G. 
Cumming, will be published by Mr. Stanford in May. 

Mr. Sypney Doser has written a second part to his poem of ‘ Balder,”’ 
which will shortly be published. 

“Trumps,” a novel by Mr. George William Curtis, author of “T! 
Howadji.” is announced by Messrs. S. Low and Son. 

Tue Canon or THE Hoty Scriptures, from the Double Point of View of 
Science and Faith, by the Rev. L. Gaussen, of Geneva, is announced by Messrs. 
J. Nisbet and Co. 

Tue Harp or Gop: Letters on Liturgical Music, its Import, History 
Present State, and Reformation, by the Rev. E. Young, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will be published this month, by Messrs. Nisbet. , 

Hints on HorseMANSuIP TO A NEPHEW AND NIECE; or, Common Sens 
and Common Error in Common Riding, by Colonel George Greenwood, in a 
new and revised edition, is announced by Messrs. E. Moxon and Co. The w 
engravings will be from photographs from life, and will illustrate the manag 
ment of the reins according to the rules given in the work. 

A PotyGLtorr Town.—An Odessa paper states that the publication 
Greek newspaper has been authorised in that city, adding that newspaper 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Russian, French, and German are already publis! 
there, and that they only want an Italian one to complete the representati 
all the nationalities that compose the population. 

THe Witt or Mr. Wiiit1AmM Spence, of Lower Seymour-street, Portman 
square, F.R.S., has been proved by his executors. The personal property wa 
sworn under 100.0002. Mr. Spence was joint author, with the late Rev. Mr. 
Kirby, of that popular work known as an “ Introduction to Entomol ; 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects.” 

Crry AND SusurB, a new novel by Mr. F. G. Trafford, will be published by 
Mr. Skeet on Monday. 

IDEAL Views oF THE PrimitivE Wor tp, in its Geological and Paleonto- 
logical Phases, by Dr. F. Unger of Vienna, edited by Mr. Samuel Hig 
F.G.S., with seventeen photographic plates, is published by Messrs. Willi 
and Norgate. 

NEWSVENDERS’ BENEVOLENT Provipent InstitvTion.—The anniver 
festival of this institution is appointed to take place on the 25rd May, on which 
oceasion Mr. Charles Dickens, the President, will take the chair. 

A GREATER NUMBER of books about Africa appear to issue from the press 
than about any other quarter of the world; to the long list is to be added * I 

3asutos; or, Twenty-three Years in South Africa,” by the Rev. E. Casalis, an 
nounced by Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Tue ARMENIAN OriGin of the Etruscans, by Mr. Robert Ellis, B.D., is pub- 
lished this week by Messrs. Parker and Son. 

Essays AND Reviews.—Archbishop Whately has affixed a postscrip! 
his edition of * Paley’s Moral Philosophy” on * Essays and Reviews;” it i 
published separately as a twopenny tract by Messrs. Parker, Son, and Bow 
Messrs. Jarrold and Son publish ‘‘‘ Essays and Reviews:’ a lecture deli 
before the Norwich Church of England Young Men’s Society on 18th M 
by the Rev. Cyprian T. Rust. Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker announce “ f° 
Inspiration Vindic ited: an Essay on ‘ Essays and Reviews,’” by the R-v..J. ( 
Miller, D.D., of Birmingham. Mr. Mudie has now one thousand copies of 
Quarterly Review in circulation containing the criticism of “ Essays 
Reviews.” The Bishop of Manchester is especially severe in his treatment 
work. At the annual meeting of the Manchester Diocesan Church Bui! 
Society on Thursday, the 4th inst., he said: “ In speaking of the work w! 
has excited so much notice, I speak of it as one who carefully examined it, 

I had to bear a conscientious official, as well as personal, testimony with r 

to it, and I do believe that, for the last two or three centuries, no work 1 
deleterious in every way has issued from the press, as coming under the sancti¢ 
of persons professedly ministers or members of the Church of England, than tl 
volume called ‘ Essaysand Reviews.’ Nor will I for a single moment, how 
my personal feelings might interfere, conceal my deliberate conviction 
every partner in that work is equally guilty. (Cheers.) I cannot allow t! 





















an apparent moderation, which has but paved the way for the more danger 
doctrines which followed, should be pleaded in extenuation of what I consi 
a foul and grievous wrong.” 
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ArcupisHor WHaTELy, after the fashion of the day, collects his “ Miscella- 
neous Lectures and Reviews” in a volume, to be published by Messrs. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. The papers are on—The Intellectual and Moral Influences of 
the Professions on the Character, The Origin of Civilisation, Paley’s Works, 
Instinct, The Present State of Egypt, Bacon’s Essays, The Jews, The Supposed 
Dangers of a Little Learning, Emigration to Canada, Miss Austen’s Writings, 
Transportation, and Educational Books. 

Memorres oF MarsHaLu Hatt, M.D., F.R.S., by his widow, is announced 
by Mr. Bentley. 

A Carecuism of the Marine Steam-engine for Young Naval Officers, by 
Captain Miller, R.N., is announced by Messrs. E. and F. N. Spon. 

A Brocrapny of the late Sir Harry Smith will, we understand, be published 
almost immediately. 

Tue ArTIcLE in the forthcoming North British Review on “the Present 
Movement in the Church of England; its Nature, Tendencies, and Issues,’’ is 
from the pen of Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

“ Saunpers’s News-Lerrer,” a Dublin newspaper, apparently produces 
60002. a year. The will of John Marnev Potts, by which he left two-thirds of 
the profits of Saunders's News-Letter to Elizabeth Rattay, was lately impeached 
by his family in the English law courts. The case has since come before the 
Coart of Probate in Dublin, and resulted in a compromise. By the document 
in question the testator left all his property, consisting of 40,0002. in the funds, 
estates in Westmeath, and a share amounting to two-thirds in the Saunders’s 
News-Letter, which produced about 4000/. a year, to the plaintiff. 

Tue Day.—An influential directory has been formed for the purpose of 
starting another Conservative daily newspaper. ‘“ The special endeavour of the 
Day will be to combine with hearty Conservative politics the zealous support of 
the Church, and meet an acknowledged want in the daily press.” The launch 
of this new barque altogether depends upon the alacrity with which its shares 
are taken up by Conservatives. 





AMERICA.—“ The Mute and Blind” is the title of a curious news- 
paper published at Niagara Falls, The editor is a blind man, the compositors 
are deaf and dumb, the pressmen are blind, and the folders are dumb. 

“SurFOLK SURNAMES,” by Mr. N. J. Bowditch, of Brookline, Boston, a 
series of notes and essays on surnames, has reached a third edition, having by 
research and the contributions of friends swollen to seven times the size of the 
first edition of 1857. 

“Tue Mitirary Journat” is the title of a new paper to be published in 
Washington, on the Ist and 15th of each month. It is designed to cater to the 
military feeling of the times. 

Mr. W. H. Russet, 1n New York.—The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
gave a dinner at the Astor House, March 18. About one hundred and seventy- 
tive guests were present. The President of the Society, Judge Daly, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the 7%mes, responded for ‘The 
Press.” In the course of his remarks, speaking of the disunion in the States, 
he said: ‘‘It thas been my unfortunate lot, in the scenes through which my 
name has been known—in which I take no pride indeed—it has been my fortune 
to be rather a stormy petrel than a booby. I have swept over the ocean where 
blood has been cast out as water, but I hope, gentleman, and I trust, and [ 
believe, that there is nothing in this country which should give rise to the shed- 
ding of blood. Gentlemen, believe me, by the press—the press, wherever it be 
found—the press will find its freest development, its largest life and most liberal 
interpretation in the land where freedom of opinion is founded on the largest 
basis, But all who are children of the press, great and small, in England, 
shall grieve deeply, indeed, when our arguments are set at naught, and if 
all our words fall dead and listless—seeing the opposition of two 
great parties where we hoped to find unanimity. Surely it is not to be the 
office of the press to chronicle their termination and destruction. Surely it is 
not to be the case, in England, in France, in Germany, when the voice of the 
press is raised to advocate the extension of the suffrage and franchise, that they 
are to be met by the voice which shall say, ‘ All your experiments and all your 
arguments are fallen, and are baseless and without foundation.’... I am 
proud to see in Irishmen that free pugnacious principle which I have seen deve- 
loped on many a battle-field. . . . Gentlemen, I have seen great battles and 
great fights, but I hope I shall see none here while I am correct in my diagnosis. 
If I can judge by the Crimea, by the storming of the heights of Alma, by that 
great achievement ofthe 5th of November, when a small band of British soldiers 
—honour them you must—met those embattled hosts of Russia, to hurl them 
down—if I can judge of the bloody charge of Balaklava, of the 4th Dragoons, 
of the 4th Royal Irish, and our own Hussar in the light charge—I believe that, 
though others may fail, the Irish soldier will do his duty to his country.” 

GENERAL WINFIELD Scorr is engaged in writing a full and accurate history 
of his many campaigns. The second volume has been completed. 

Tue Lire AND Times or Martin Van Boren, from bis own pen, is nearly 
completed. This work of the ex-President will doubtless be valuable and 
interesting. 

PrestDENT LINCOLN appears to appreciate the importance of the press from 
his diplomatic appointments thus far. For instance, he has selected as Minister 
to Turkey James Watson Webb, of the New York Courier and Enquirer ; as 
Minister to Rome, Rufus King, of the Milwaukee Sentinel; as Commissioner 
to the Sandwich Islands, Thomas J. Dryer, of the Portland (Oregon) Ore- 
gonian; and as Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, W. S. Thayer, of the New York 
Evening Post. Besides these, Hon. George P. Marsh. the new Minister to 
Sardinia, has been editorially connected with the New York World, and 
Cassius M. Clay, Minister to Spain, was once the editor of a radical anti- 
slavery paper in Kentucky. 

Harp Work anp LirrLe Pay.—The editor of the Atlanta (Geo.) Jntelli- 
gencer, writing to his paper from Montgomery, says: “1 met, on my return to 
the hotel, the Vice-President, Honourable A. H. Stephens. I asked him for a 
fat oflice, ‘ big pay and little work.’ He said he had none such to give, but if 
I would accept of his, it would be cheerfully bestowed. He is working hard here 
for very little pay.” 

Tue Postacr Sramps for all the Post Offices in the United States are 
manufactured by a firm in Philadelphia. The number furnished by them last 
year was 223,867,270, of the value of 6,218,310 dollars. The increase from 
year to year is very large. 

Tom Brown At Oxrorp has appeared in its first volume by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields, of Boston, and the second and last volume, printed from early sheets, 
is announced. The story in Macmillan’s Magazine will likely be completed in 
May or June. 

Tue MonuMenNtTAL ReMarns or Grorata, the works of a vanished race, are 
to form the subject of some volumes by Mr. C. C. Jones. The first has just been 
published at Savannah. 

FRANCE.—“ Contes d’une Mire a ses Petits-Enfans,” by Madame de 
Witt (née Guizot), is published by Messrs. Didier et Cie., and will be sought, 
after by all who know where to look for good French books for little people. 














M. Jutes Stmon has just issued a volume, “ L’Ouvriére,” in which he de- 
scribes female labour in France, in the manufacture of silk, in spinning and 
weaving, and in minor industries, with special reference to their influeuce on 
family and social life. 

“ VoYAGE DANS LA CILIcIE et dans Jes Montagnes du Taurus,” b 
M. Victor Langlois, undertaken in 1852-53 at the instance of the Frenc 
Government, is just published, and will have interest to the antiquarian and the 
general reader, to whom Cilicia is almost an unknown land. 

Nor a Few ENGLISHMEN nowadays are compelled to tackle the difficulties 
of the Chinese language; and now Japanese comes to claim a share of atten- 
tion. A help toward the mastery of its mysteries has just appeared in Paris, 
‘ Essai de Grammaire Japonaise,” by M. J. H. Donken Curtius, Dutch Consul 
in Japan, enlarged by Dr. Hoffmann, Professor of Japanese and Chinese, and 
published at Leyden in 1857; translated from the Dutch, with new notes ex- 
— from the Grammar of Father Rodriguez and Father Collard, by Leon 

ages. 
M. Vicror Huco.—The Bulletin dz Paris states that M. Victor Hugo is ill 
at Jersey, and, having been ordered change of air, is about to proceed to 
Belgium. 

M. Huc, tHE TRAVELLER.—A China correspondent of the Presse states that 
M. Huc was one of those who lost their lives at Pekin last September from a 
mistake, as the Chinese were very partial to him. 





ITALY.—“ Flora Italiana” is in course of publication by Professor 
Filippo Parlatore, containing an account of all plants, wild and cultivated, found 
in Italy and the adjoining island. The work may be had in London of Mr. 
Molini, King William-street, Strand. 

Irary has its illustrated newspaper. It is called J/ Mondo Illustrato, and is 
published in Turin, and is now in its fourth volume. Volumes I. and II. 
appeared in 1847-48, and then the paper was suspended. When recommenced 
it started from where it left off, and numbered from the past. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgaie-hill, E.C. 
Ladies’ Treasury. No. 24. 
Illustrated London News Almanac, 1845, 1846, 1849, and 1858, 
Hannay’s Almanac, 1852, 1854. 
By Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
Gill’s Bible. Vol. IV. 1809. 
Dr. Watts’s Works, 6 vols. Vol. IT. 
Moore’s Popular National Airs. Symphonies, &c., by H. R. Bishop. Power. 
1822. No. 1. 
Mystitications. Printed privately. Edinburgh. 
By Mr. C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, V.C. 
Atheneum. A complete set, or 1828 to 1832 only. 
Annual Register. Complete set. 
Brydges’s Censura Literaria, 10 vols. Second edition. 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 10 vols. Also Vol. I. 
Parker Society Publications. A complete set, with Index, 
Romilly’s Speeches, 2 vols. 
Works of Isaac Penington. Folio. Very fine copy. 
Higgins’s Celtic Druids. 4to. 
Burge on Foreign and Colonial Law, 4 vols. 
Smith's Life of Major André. 
Almon’s ‘‘ Remembrancer.” 
Morgan and Creuse’s Papers on Naval Architecture. 
Jacob Behmen’s Works, 4 vols, 4to., or Vols. ILI. and IV. 
Stanley’s Illustrations of Disease of the Bones. 
Wilson and Buonaparte’s American Ornithology, 3 vols. 
Mrs. Behn’s Novels and Plays. 
Michael Drayton's Works, 4 vols. 
Nimrod on History and Fable, 4 vols. 
Shakespeare. Folio. Fourth edition. Fine copy. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Mr. BumsreaD, old-bookseller, of 205, High Holborn, will shortly remove to 
12, King William-street, Strand, which promises to grow into a West-end 
Paternoster-row. 

Mr. WALLER, 30 long established in Fleet-street, has opened a West-end 
establishment in Oxford-street, near Holles-street ; and Mr. Cornish, of Birming- 
ham, is about to open a shop in the same neighbourhood. 

JosEerH TASKER, Esq., of Middleton Hall, Brentwood, Essex, died on Monday 
the 8th inst., at his residence in London, in the 65th year of his age. R. I. P. 
Mr. Tasker was well known for years past to all the London booksellers as an 
indefatigable book collector. His house in Marylebone-road is literally crammed 
with his collections, from basement to attics, lining the passages, and stored in 
his stables. 

Mr. Francis MACPHERSON aged about 65 died at his house, in King William- 
street, Strand, on the 30th March, and was interred in Kensal-green Cemetery 
on the 6th inst, by the side of his friend, the late William Pickering, the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Macpherson was born in Aberdeen, and in his youth entered the 
navy as secretary's clerk to Sir Harry Burrard Neile. From the navy, after 
three years’ service, he was discharged at the conclusion of the peace. He then 
came to London, and becarre assistant to Mr. Cuthell, the classica! bookseller, of 
Middle-row, Holborn, with whom he remained many years, and whom heat last 
succeeded in business. He there, in 1836-38, commenced the publication of 
Bentley’s works, under the editorship of the Rev. Alexander Dyce, but advanced 
no further than three volumes. On the death of Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, in 
1840, he resigned his business in London, and went to Oxford to take up Mr. 
Talboys’ connection. In Oxford he remained until 1858, when he returned to 
London, and commenced business in King William-street, where he died. Mr. 
Macpherson was a bookseller of the old school. His knowledge of classical, 
theological, and mathematical literature was very great, extending far beyond 
their titles. He was much fonder of reading than selling books. He wasa 
bachelor. He has left no will; and whether any of his relatives survive him is 
as yet unknown. 








PARTNERSHIPS DissotyeD.—J. and T. Cornish, Manchester, booksellers ; 
C. W. Naylor and W. Simpson, Cambridge, printers and publishers; A. and 
P. M. Brown, Red Lion-passage, Red Lion-square, lithographic printers; 
J. and R. W. Atkinson, Barnard Castle, Durham, printers, stationers, and 
newspaper proprietors. 

Scorcu SEQUESTRATION.—J. Bain, Glasgow, bookseller and stationer, April 
12, at 12, at the Faculty Hall, Glasgow. 
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In rE J. G. SHIPLEY.—UNFORTUNATE NEWSPAPER SPECULATIONS.—(Before 
Mr. Commissioner Fonbaique.) This was an examination meeting, The 
dankrupt was a saddler and harness-maker, of 179 and 181, Regent-street. He 
was also described as joint proprietor of the Sporting Life newspaper, and sole 
proprietor of the Court Circular, With this incongruous combination of pur- 
suits the bankrupt, as might be expected, had incurred a heavy loss. The 
balance sheet begins on the 1st January 1858, and ends on the 6th February 
last, disclosing this summary. Estimated worth on the lst January 1808, 
10002.; amount owing to creditors, 11,3437. 9s. 4d.; ditto holding security, 
210. 6s, 8d.; creditors to be paid in full, 346/. 3s. 2d.; profits, 15007. ; total, 
14,4007. 9s. 2d., which is thus discharged: By good debts, 2996/. 19s. 3d., 
doubtful and bad, valued at 400/.; cash in hand, 11. 6s. ; stock in trade, furni- 
ture, &c., 1000/.; reversion, 80/.; losses, 9922/. 3s. 11d. The losses included, 
among other items, bad and doubtful debts, 21567. 5s. 10d.; on the Court 
Circular newspaper, 10451. (this newspaper was purchased for 1200). and sold 
for 2002.) ; loss on Land newspaper, 15201. ; La Presse de Londres, 1301. 17s. 5d. ; 
Volunteer Service Gazette, 1051, 4s. 8d.; on Sporting Life during co-partnership 
with W. H. Stephens, 251/. 18s.; on shares in the Nantle Vale Slate Company 
winding up in the Court of Chancery, about 300/.; on printing contracts with 
Woodfall and Kinder, being penalties on the breach thereof in connection with 
the Sporting Life, the Volunteer Service Gazelte, and the Land, 825/.; on 
50 writs, 2002, &. A further adjournment was applied for and ordered to the 
30th of this month, the question of costs and allowance standing over. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 

By Messrs. WINSTANLEY, at the Mart, Bartholomew-lane, on Thursday, 
18th April, and following day, by order ofthe Directors of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company, about 7500 volumes of books, the principal portion of which is very 
slightly damaged, the salvage from the fire in Messrs. Jas. Hogg and Sons’ 
warehouse, in St. Bride’s Avenue, comprising the following, viz :— De Quincey’s 
Works, The Queens of Societv, The Twickenham Tales, The Wits and Beaux, 
Mornings with Mamma, The Brave Old English Confessors, The Art of Doing 
our Best, The Book of Drawing-room Plays, Every Boy’s Stories, Fit to be a 
Duchess, Studies of Christian Character, Small Beginnings. Busy Hives, Habits 
of Good Society, Todd’s Lectures to Children, Noble Traits of Kingly Men, 
‘Women of Worth, Men who have Risen, Friendly Hands and Kindly Words, 
Pictures of Heroez, Roses and Thorns, Popular Preachers, Men who were 
Earnest, &c. 


By Messrs. S. L. SOTHEBY and J. WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, on Thursday, 25th April, and eleven following days (Sunday excepted), 
at one o’clock precisely each day, the Mathematical, Historical, Bibliographical, 
and Miscellaneous portion of the celebrated Library of M. Guglielmo Libri; 
including many scarce publications relating to America—rare Junta and Aldine 
editions—ancient Musical Treatises—Books written in various Dialects—impor- 
tant Works relating to Italian. History and Topography—a large collection of 
Early Italian Giornali, and other Works illustrating the Literary History and 
Bibliography of Italy—scarce English Books, printed abroad—French Faceti«e 
—fine Hore and other Manuscripts upon Vellum—numerous publications re- 
dating to the History of the Sciences—an extraordinary collection of the rarest 
Treatises in existence respecting ancient Arithmetic, Algebra, Astronomy, and 
Geometry, comprising original Editions of the scarcest writings of Tycho Brahe, 
Bombelli, Borelli, Cardanus, Cataldi, Galileo, Ghetaldi, Ghaligai, Kepler, 
Benedetti, Pacioli, Cavalieri, Torricelli, Grimaldi, Fermat, Euler, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Gauss, Abel, Jacobi, Cauchy, Legendre, Delambre, Copernicus, Leib- 
mitz, Huyghens, &c., with a very complete and unique Series of Works relating 
to Galileo, and a most interesting collection of Books with Autograph Annota- 
tions written by illustrious men, including Galileo, Kepler, Ferrari, Torricelli, 
BorelJi, Henricus Stephanus, Melancthon, Campanella, Ramus, Flamsteed, La 
Monnoye, Buffon, Huyghens, &c. May be viewed three days prior, and cata- 
logues had, price 5s. each, or 5s. 10d. per post. The catalogue comprises 475 
pages, and is illustrated with fac-similes. 
ae week we shall give some notice of the ample catalogue of this great 

ibrary. 

By Sa Same, on Thursday, 9th May and following day, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, the valuable collection of Spanish Books, and Works illustrative of 
Spanish, Classical and Miscellaneous Literature, formed by the late Richard 
Ford, Esq., author of the ‘“‘ Handbook for Travellers in Spain,’’ &c. ; compris- 
ing rare Chronicles and other rare Works by early Spanish Writers—curious 
and interesting Tracts—early Voyages and Travels—and Books in English and 
Foreign Literature. 





PAST SALES. 


By Mr. NISBET, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 4th April, and 
two following days, the late Principal Lee’s collection of Manuscripts. The 
collection, which was both extensive and curious, contained a considerable pro- 
portion of rare MS. treatises, valuable autograph letters, and interesting docu- 
ments, many of them unique. The greater number of them were in excellent 
preservation, and substantially though plainly bound. The following are a few 
of the more important lots sold: 

The Grange Papers, a collection formerly in the possession of James Erskine, 
Lord Grange, and comprising fifty letters and papers relating to the Church of 
Scotland ; twenty letters from John and Charles Wesley to Lord Grange upon 
religious subjects, with drafts of the answers; six letters of Dr. Doddridge, 
including one containining a notice of Colonel Gardiner’s conversion ; seventy 
letters of Mrs. Anne Dutton to Lord Grange; 115 miscellaneous papers and 
correspondence, from 1706 to 1753, including letters from Dr. Isaac Watts, 
George Whitefield, James Hogg, Countess of Huntingdon, &c. This valuable 
collection was sold at the upset price of 707. 

Twenty-two letters from Lord Lovat (beheaded in 1746}. 6/7. 10s. 
ona letter of the celebrated Capt. John Porteous, dated Edinr, 18, 

The Ferguson Papers, consisting of thirty-two treatises, principally on meta- 
physics, and several hundred letters and papers, in the handwriting of Dr. Adam 
Ferguson—1772 to 1808. 19/. 3s. 

Collection of Charters, &c., of the Collegiate Kirk, and other lands and 
tenements in St. Andrew’s. 7. 5s. 

Diary of George Drummond, Provost of Edinburgh, and R. B., his wife, 
1736-38. 31. 10s. 

Minutes of the Philosophical Society of Aberdeen, 1758-67, containing, inter 
alias the tavern bills of the Society ; also, questions proposed in the Society, in 
the handwriting of the members. 61. 

Eighteen letters from David Hume to the Marchioness of Annandale, Sir 
James Johnstone, Bart., &c., 1735-49. 91. 9s. 

Letter from Gibbon, the historian (1st of April 1776), noticing “ the excellent 
work of Mr. Adam Smith.” 1.39, 





Letter addressed to Charles II., signed by James Guthrie, Robert Row, and 
other ministers, 1652. 1/. 10s. 

Collection of letters (270 in number) addressed to Lord Milton by persons of 
rank and eminence, ranging from 1720to 1764. 8/. 8s. 

A short but curious letter from the Earl of Cassilis to the Earl of Eglinton, 
ager “ giving an account of how Queen Mary passes her time in England.” 

- Lis. 

‘- —_— Bible on vellum, in a small distinct hand, “ written in 11th ceatury.” 

. 10s. 

The Lyf, Doings, and Deathe of the right reverend and worthy Prelat 
Williame Elphinstoun, by the Diwine Providence the 23 Bishop of Aberdone, 
translated and excerpted out of the Lyves of the Bishops of Aberdone be 
Maister Hector Boas, be Al. Garden, in verse, 1614. 31. 


By Messrs. §. L. SOTHEBY and J. WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, on Monday, 8th April, and following day, a few Books and Anti- 
quarian Collections formed by the late James Brook Pulham, Esq., of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk; including his very extensive series of the Works of George 
Wither, poet of the time of Charles I. and il. The sale realised 154/. 3s. 
Among the most remarkable lots were the following :— 

The Workes of Master George Wither, of Lincoln’s Inne, Gentleman, con- 
taining Satyrs, Epigrams, Eclogues, Sonnets, and Poems, whereunto is annexed 
a Paraphrase on the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 8vo. John Beale for 
Thomas Walker, 1620. 4/. 18s. 

Juvenilia: a Collection of those Poemes which were heretofore imprinted 
and written by George Wither. John Rudge, 1622. 20. lds. 

Fair Virtue—The Shepheards Hunting—Abuses Stript and Whipt, 2 vols. 
Reprinted by Mr. Gutch from the editions of 1622. 2. 16s. 

A Collection of Emblemes, Ancient and Moderne, Quickened with Metrical Il- 
lustrations. folio, 1635. 72. 

Halelviah, or Britain’s Remembrancer, to bring to Remembrance (in prarefull 
and Peenitentiall Hymns, Spirituall Songs, and Morall Odes) Meditations 
advancing the Glory of God, &c. 12mo. 1641. It is extraordinary that 
of this, the most voluminous of all the works of Wither, only four copies are 
known. 35/. 10s. 

A Suddain Flash Timely Discovering some reasons wherefore the Stile of 
Protector should not be deserted by these Nations, a poem. 8vo. 1657. Very 
scarce. 21. 14s. 

Fides Anglicana, or a Plea for the Publick Faith of these Nations. 8vo. 1660. 
21. 2s. 

Paralellogrammaton: an Epistle to all the Nations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, whereby their Sins being Paralleld with those of Judah and 
Israel, they are forwarned and exhorted to a Timely Repentance, lest they incur 
the like condemnation. 8vo. 1662. 22 Lbs. 

Verses intended to the King’s Majesty by Mr. George Wither whilst he was 
Prisoner in Newgate. 8vo. 1662. 1/. 1s. 

A Memorandum to London, occasioned by the Pestilence there begun this 
year 1665, in Verse. 8vo. 1665. 1. 19s, 

Sigh for the Pitchers, Breathed out in a Personal Contribution to the Na- 
tional Humiliation the last of May, 1666, in the Cities of London and West- 
minster, in verse. Svo. 1666, 11. 1s. 

The Life of George Wither. By James Brook Pulham. 4to. Mr. Pulham 
was a most indefatigable collector of everything relating to the poet Wither. 
It was his intention to have published a much more extensive memoir of 
Wither, and he had accumulated much material for the work. 2. 7s. 

Charles I. A Miracle of Miracles, wrought by the Blood of King Charles 
the First, upon a Mayd at Deptford, four miles from London, who by the vio- 
lence of the Disease called the King’s Evill was blind one whole yeere; but by 
making use of the Handkircher dipped in the King’s Blood is recovered of her 
sight, to the comfort of the King’s friends and astonishment of his enemies. 
1649. A Letter from an Eminent Divine of a Great Miracle wrought by a 
piece of a Handkerchief dipped in the King’s Blood, 1649, with Manuseript 
telations of other Cures by the same means, testified by Rev. R. Watts, LL.B., 
of St. John’s College. Apparently arranged preparatory for new editions, 
combining the additional relations about 1710. 2s. 








Perrectrion or Art in Watcu Manuracrures.—‘ The stranger in Lon- 
don cannot fail to bestruck with the magnificent establishments of goldsmiths 
with which the City abounds. Such displays as are presented to the eye are 
rarely to be met with in any other city in the world ; indeed, whole fortunes are 
concentrated in their windows. Foremost among such establishments is that 
of Mr. Benson, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, and 46 and 47, Cornhill, which may 
truly be called the Home of Art. Everything exhibits the most perfect taste ; 
and while the beautiful is thus cherished, the useful is also carefully studied. 
Mr. Benson has gained a high position for the superior manufacture and artistic 
designs of his watches especially.” —City Press. Benson’s Hlustrated Pamphlet, 
post free for two stamps, is descriptive of every construction of watch now 
made. Watches safe by post to all parts of the globe.—Apy. 


~ BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH 
AnpotT—Prometheus’ Daughter: a Poem. By Colonel James Abbott. Crown 8vo cl 7s. 6d. 
Smith, Elder, and Co 
Avstin—The Season: a Satire. By Alfred Austin. Cr 8vocl 5s. R. Hardwicke 
Bancrort—History of the United States from the Discovery of the American Continent. By 
Geo. Bancroft. Vols. VL. and VIL. Fep 8vo bds 2s 6:/; cl3s each. Routledge and Co 
Barrett—Companion to the New Testament. Designed for the use of Theological Students 
we iy Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. Fep 8vo cl4séd. Bell and 
Jaldy 








BayNes—The Port-Royal Logie, translated from the French; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix. By Thos. Spencer Baynes, B.A. 5th edit enlarged, 12mo cl 4s. (Sutherland 
and Knox, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

BIcKERSTETH—England’s Daybreak. By the author of “Come to the Supper,” &c., with a 
Preface by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. 2nd edit fep 8vo cl 5s. Seeley and Co 

Bo._ron—Thoughts on Spiritual Impressions, with a separate Notice of Swedenborgianism ; 
to which is added the Book of Job epitomised in blank verse. By the Rey. H. Bolton, 
M.A. Fep 8vo cl swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 


Britisu Archxological Association (The Journal of the) for 1860. 8vocl3Ils6d. Longman 
and Co 
CasseEtL’s Handbook of the Civil service; being a complete Guide to the Examinations for 


the various Departments of the Public Service, org mised accor¢ing to the Recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Service Commissioners. Fep 8vo cl swd 1s. Cassell and Co i 
Cautions for the Times: addressed to the Parishioners of a Parish in England by their 


former Rector. Edited by the Archbishop of Dublin. @rd edit 8vo bds 7s 6d. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn 

CrarkK—The Outlines of Theology; or, the General Principles of Revealed Religion briefly 
stated. Designed for the use of Families, and students in Divinity. By the Rev. Jas. 
Clark. Vol. JIL. svocll0s. Ward and Co 


CoLLECTANEA Archxologica: Communications made to the British Archeological Associa- 
tion. Vol. L. Part I. 4toswd 15s. Longman and Co ; 
DAvipson—Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation, Prose and Poetical. By the Rev. A. B. 


Davidson, M.A. Cr 8vo swd 3s 6d. Williams and Norgate 
Exuis—The Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. By Robt. Ellis, B.D. S8vo bds 7s 6d. Par- 
ker, Son, and Bourn sen 
E.us—Philo-Socrates. Part I.: Among the Boys. By William Ellis. 12mo swd 1s. Smith, 
Elder, and Co 
Fanyy Lincoln; or. The Mountain Daisy. 18moclls. Wright and Son ; 
Forses—A Grammar of the Persian Language, &c. By Duncau Forbes, A.M. 8rd edit, im- 
proved, royal 8yocl12s¢d, Allen and Co 
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Farrrarmny—tTreatise on Mills and Millwork. (In 2 vols.) Vol. I. On the Principles of 
Mechanism and on Prime Movers: comprising the Accumulation and Estimation of 
Water Power, the Construction of Water-wheels and Turbines, the Properties of Steam, 
the Varieties of Steam-engines and Boilers, and Windmills. sy William Fairbairn, 
C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., Corresponding Member of the National Institute of France, 
8vo cl 





Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Member of the Royal Academy of Turin, &c. 
16s Longman and Co 

Goopwin—A Guide to the Parish Church. 
ep. 8vo swd ls. Bell and Daldy 

HAnnay - Essays from the Quarterly Review. By James Hannay. 
Blackett 

Haventon—The Uses and Abuses of the Turkish Bath. By Edward Haughton, M.D. 
With Notes and Appendix. 8svo. swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

ae 1 pe! Home. 5th edit. 1émo cl 3s Gd. (W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Mar- 
shall. and Co 

Hormes—Elsie Venner: a Romance of Destiny. 
Novels). Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

Hovse Dogs and Sporting Dogs, their Varieties Points, Management. Training, Breeding, 
tearing, and Diseases. By John Meyrick. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Van Voorst 

Jonyx Hampton's Home, What it Was and What it became; with a preface by the Rev. 
Robert Maguire, M.A. Cheap edit fep 8vo swd 4d, cl swd 6d. Knight and Son 

MABeEL's Cross. By E. M. P. 2 vols post 8vo cl 15s. William Johnson 

MacponaLp—The Evolutions of a Battalion Explained. By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Macdonald. 
Oblong 18mo cl limp 6d. Allen and Co 

MANUAL (A) of Psalmody, for the Sunday and other Services of the Church of England; 
comprising 250 Psalms and Hymns united to appropriate Tunes; a Choral Service for 
Daily Prayer and Litany, arranged from Tallis. By B. F. Carlyle. 2nd edit roy 16mo cl 
limp 1s, cl bds 28 6d. The Canticles separately 12mo cl limp 6d. The Hymns and Doxo- 
logies separately, 4tocl swdéd J. Haddon P 

Mirt—Considerations on Representative Governments. By J. 8S. Mill. 
Son, and Bourn. 2 

MILLER—Catechism of the Marine Steam Engine, for the use of Young Naval Officers and 
others. By Thomas Miller, Capt. R.N. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. E. and F. N. Spon 

MILLER—Courtship and Marriage: the substance of a Lecture delivered in the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, and in the Town Hall, Birmingham. By John C. Miller, D.D. Cr 
8vo swd 6d. Hamilton and Co : 

Mvurse_t—Lectures to Working Men, delivered in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. By the 
Rev. Arthur Mursell. Fourth Series. Vol Il. 12moswd ls, clls 6d. (John Heywood, 

_ Manchester) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co . 

NATIONAL PREACHER (The) and Village Pulpit. Original—Monthly. From Living Ministers 
ot the United States. Vol. ITL New Series. Enlarged. Conducted by Rev. W. EL 
Bidwell. 8vo half-bd 7s. 6d. (New York) Triibner and Co i 

NEwMAN—The Insect Hunters, and other Poems. By Edward Newman. 
cl 2s 6d. Van Voorst : 

Nis_etr—Commercial Class-book: comprising Dictionary of Mercantile Technicalities ; 
Commercial Forms and Letters in English. French, and German; Arithmetical Tables 
and Rules; Definitions and Problems in Plane and Solid Mensuration; Elements of 
English Grammar: Rules for the Composition of English Themes and Essays, &c., &c. 
Compiled by Dr. Alfred N. Niblett, M.A. Fep8vocl swd2s 6d. Simpkin, Marsha!!, and Co 

ORIGINAL Songs for the Rifle Volunteers. By Samuel Lover. Charles Mackay, and Thomas 
Miller (many of them adapted to Household Tunes, and Dedicated to the Volunteers of 
Great Britain). Fep 8vo cl gilt 2s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

PaRKER—An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture. By J. H. Parker. 2nd 
edit fep 8vo cl 5s. J. H. and J. Parker ‘ 

PeArs—Short Sermons on the Elements of Christian Truth. 
Fep 8vo cl limp 286d. Hatchard and Co 

n—The Early and Middle Ages of England. 

s. Bell and Daldy 

Peter Schlemibl_ From the German of Adelbert von Chamisso. Translated by Sir 
J. Bowering, LL.D. With plates by George Cruikshank. Srd edit cr 8vo cl 2s 6d 
R. Hardwicke 

RawneLeEy—A Conrse of Sermons for the Sundays and other chief Days of the Christian Year, 
to which are added a few on general Subjects. By RK. D. B. Rawnsley, M.A. 12mo cel 9s. 


Hatchard and Co 
RECREATIVE Science: a Record and Remembrancer of Intellectual Observation. Vol IL. 
Groombridge and Sons 

By J. B. 





sy the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D. 3rd edit, 


8vo cl 14s. Hurst and 


By O. W. Holmes. (Routledge’s Standard 





8vo cl 9s. Parker, 


2nd edit fep 8vo 











sy the Rev. S. A. Pears, D.D. 


By Charles H. Pearson, M.A. 8yo cl 





Fep 4to cl 7s 6d. 
s;0THAM—The Comic “Astronomy: or, 
Robotham. 16mo bids 1s plain, 1s 6d col. 
ScriprurRaAL Instruction for the Least and Lowest. 
and Co 
Snort Calenlator (The); or, Short Rules for Shortening Ordinary Calculations. 
2d. (J. and J, Barwick, Lancaster) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Smita Ten Weeksin Japan, By George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Mong Kong). 
Illustrated. 8vo cl 14s, Longman and Co 4 
Stupents'’ (The) Manual of Ancient Geography. based upon the Dictionary of Greek and 
Geography. Illustrated. Edited by William Smith. LL.D. Cr8vo'cl9s. J. Murray 
Syriac Miscellanies; or, Extracts relating to the First and Second General Councils, and 
various other Quotations. Translated into English from MSS. in the British Museum and 
— Library of Paris, with Notes, by B. H. Cowper. 8vo cl swd 3s 6d. Williams 
and Norgate 
TAPERNOUX—Encyclopmdical Guide to the French Language: consisting of useful, interest- 
ing, and amusing Conversations, in French and English. on all the principal Branches of 
Knowledge; comprising a Tour of tifty-five days from London to Switzerland, &c., &c., 
and an Appendix of Useful Sentences in French, English, German, and Italian. By P. E. 
Tapernoux, M.C.P. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6/. 7. B. Bateman ; 
1 ay «> c )riginal and Improved Builders’ Price-Book : forthe Present Year. 
. Avior 
Topp—Lectures to Children. tev. John Todd, D.D. 
1sm%clis. Knight and Son 
Townsox—Gospel Truths in Parochi 
Townson, M.A. Fep 8voel sv 
TREATISE (A) on the Proper Cond 
cl swd 286d. T. C. Newby 
TROLLOrE—Castle Richmond : a Novel. 
5s. Chapman and Hall 
ROLLOPE—Framley Parsonage. 
Smith, Elder, and Co 
VENTILATION of Coal Mines: an Essay on the Cause of Explosions, and Means of Preven- 
tion. By a Colliery Manager. 12mo swd 3d ‘ 
Warter—The Last of the Old Squires: a Sketch, 
Warter.) Fep8vocl4s 6d. Longman and Co 
Wnrite—A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White. 
Wuitr—A Londoner's Walk to the Land's End. and a Trip to the Scilly Isles. 
White 2nd edit 12mo cl 4s, Chapman and Hall 
Witson—The Golden Fountain; or, Brible-Truth Unfolded: a Book for the Young, By 
James H. Wilson, M.A. 12mo cl 8s 6¢. Nelson and Sons 2 
Woman's Service on the Lord’s Day. With a Preface. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester. 12mo cl 3s 6d. Seeley and Co ; 





Moonshine for Sunstruck People. 
Dean and Son 
5th edit 3 vols 18mo cl 7s 6d. Seeley 


48mo swd 





toman 





12mo sw, 48. 


First Series. By the New edit 


al Sermons forthe Great Festivals. By the Rev. J. 
. 64. Belland Daldy 
n for all Horses. By Harry Hieover. 









4th edit fep 8vo 





By Anthony Trollope. Cheap edit er Svo canvas, 





By Anthony Trollope. Tlustrated, 3 vols post 8vo cl 21s. 





By Cedric Oldacre, Esq. (John Wood 


4th edit 12mo cl 4s. Chapman and Hall 
By Walter 





AMERICAN. 
Rropre—Arno’s Vale. A Poem. By William Brodie. 
Bucku°Ltz—Tactics for Officers of Infantry, Cavalry, 
edby L. v. Buckholtz. I8mopp12l. J. W. Rand 
: nk Tom and the Pope; or, a Night at the Vatican. 
srothers 
FuGitiveE (The) Slave Law and its Victims. 
nerican Anti-Slavery Society 
Hentixcton—The Shadowy Land, and other Poems, including the Guests of Brazil. By 
Rev. Gurdon Huntington, A.M. 8vo pp 508. James Miller : 





12mo pp 50. Philp and Solomons 

nd Artillery. Arranged and com- 
ph, Richmond 

16mo pp 105, T. B. Peterson and 











Revised and enlarged edition. 12mo pp 158. 








12mo pp 384. Harry 
12mo pp 364. By 


Part I. 


Invinc—The Attorney; or, the Correspondence of John Quod. 
Harson ; or, The Benevolent Bachelor: a Story of Life in New York. 
John T. Irving (nephew of Washington Irving). Robert M. De Witt. 

JoneEs—Monumental Remains of Georgia. By Charles C. Jones, jun. 
119. John M. Cooper and Co, Savannah 

Reponr—Annual Report of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
1861. 8vo ered pp 63. Sunday School Union. 

Srites—The National Controversy ; or, the Voice of the Fathers upon the State of the 
Country. By Joseph C. Stiles. 12mo pp 108. Rudd and Carleton. 

WEnsTER On Slavery. Extracts from some of the Speeches of Mr. Webster on the subject of 
Slavery, &c. 8vo pp 60, W. Carter and Brother. 

FRENCH. 

Amour (I) par les grands écrivains, définitions, pensées, maximes et opinions, précédées 
d'une introduction par Julien Lemer. 18. 276 p. Paris 

CHRONIQUES ¢trangeres relatives aux expéditions frangaises pendant le treizitme siecle, 
publices pour la premivre fois, élucidées et traduites par J. A. C. Buchon. 80. 806 p. et 15 
tableaux généalogiques. Paris. bureau du Panthéon littéraire 

Curonigves (choix de) et Mémoires sur l’histoire de France, avec notices biographiques par 
J. A. ©. Buchon Chroniques d’Enguerrand de Monstrelet. Le Loyal serviteur: Dua 
Bellay. etc. Anonyme; Du Guesclin. etc. 3vol. 80. 2383 p. Paris, au bureau du Panthéon 
littéraire 

GALICHON—Albert Durer, sa vie et Ses ceuvres; par Emile Galichon. Ecole allemande. 40. 89 
p. et 12 dessins. Paris 

JaLt—La Flotte de César. Etudes sur la Marine antique; par Auguste Jal, historiographe de 
la marine impériale, etc. 18. 480 p. Paris 

Scrpo—L’' Année musicale, ou Revue annuelle des théatres lyriques et des concerts, des pub- 
lications littéraires relatives & la musique et des événements remarquabies appartenant & 
l'histoire de l'art musical; par P. Scudo. 2e année. 180. 411 p. Paris. 3fr 50¢ 

SortA—Histoire générale de I'Italie, de 1815 A 1850, avec des notes sur les événements de 1859 
et 1860; par M. Diego Soria. 'T. 3e et dernier. 80. 499 p. Bordeaux. Complet, 20 fr 

THEROULDE—Rolande, potéme héroique de Théroulde. trouvere du onzitme siécle; traduit en 
vers francais par P. JOnain, sur le texte et la version en prose de F. Génin. 12. 89 p. 
Paris. 2fr 


12mo pp 





ITALIAN, 
ALCUNE Lettere d’Mlustri Italiani ad Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi, pubblicate per cura di N. 
Barozzi. 1vo0l180. 1s 
BIANCHETTI (Giuseppe)—Giula Francardi, Memorie, coll’ aggiunta di un proemio e di due 
frammenti. lvol 1$0, 2s 6d 4 
Bustnr—Lettere di Giovambattista Busini a Benedetto Varchi sopra l’Assedio di Firenze, 
corrette ed accresciute di alcune altre inedite per cura di Gaetano Milanesi. vol l20, 3s 
Donati (Cesare)—Per un Gomitolo! Arte e Natura e Diritto e Povescio, tre racconti. 
l vol lg0. 3s 6d 
Gararpi Broccut (Olivo)—Leggende Istoriche Italiane, in ottava rima. 1 vol 120, 3s 
LETTERE (le) di Santa Caterina da Siena, con Proemio e Note di Niccold Tommasea. 4 vols 





120. 14s 
Martini (i) della Libert’ italiana dal 1794 al 1848, Memorie raccolte da Atto Vannucci. 1 vol 
120. 3s 


MIRAGLIA (Biagio)—Cinque novelle Calabresi. 1 vol 180. 2s 

Proto (Don Francesco Pallavicino)—La Figlia dello Spagnoletto, racconto, 2 vols 180, 38 

VILLARI (P.)—La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de’ suoi tempi, narrata da Pasquale Vil- 
lari con l'aiuto di nuovi Documenti. 2 vols 120. 7s. 





French Wixes—To the Editor.—Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having quoted me in the House of Commons as selling good sound French Wine 
at 14s. per dozen, and subsequently called my attention to a letter in the ‘* Times, ” 
signed “ Sitiens, ” inquiring the name and address of the Wine Merchant in 
question, may I request yon to say that I am the Merchant alluded to? 

As the Chancellor of the Exchequer has kindly authorised me to state this 
fact publicly, I beg to annex an extract of a further letter which I have received, 


dated— 
“11, Downing Street, Whitehall, S.W., March 23rd, 1861. 

“Tam desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that he has no 
objection whatever to your stating that he alluded to your wine.” 

Good wholesome Claret is, I am aware, a novelty in this country, at 1s. 2d. 
per bottle ( bottle included ) : nevertheless, there is no reason why it should not 
be sold at that price.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H.R. Wiitrams. 

112, Bishopsgate-street. Within, London, E.C. April 2nd, 1861. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS the CRITIC is as follows: 
£8 4 








B ENSON’S 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”’—Aforning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pampblet,”’ | 








y y x m.: 
WATCHES—| PAU-DE-VIE —This Pure PALE 
| 4 BRANDY, though only 18s, per gallon, is demonstrated, 
‘ upon analysis to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In 
French bottles, 888 per doz. ; or securely packed in a case for 
the country. 29s.—HENRY BRETT and Co, Old Furnival’s 









































































descriptive of every construction of Watch now made. with 


Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or | 


Four Lines, or Thirty Words ..........0...ce000 03 6 
ch additional Line (about Ten Words) 00 6 their prices. 
Half Column ..... 119 0 | 
Sy UNIO,” Sin tececielcchiciherchacdscdis<iskaticenatecsuaccceGeecee to India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 


210 0 


Pur TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE-SHFET of 
the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year 
1860 are now published, and may be had by a written or 
personal application to the Head Office. or to any of the 

\ gents, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 39, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., Londen j 


Soc ety's 








G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





33 and 34, Ludgate-hill 46 and 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. re 
TEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNESS. 
sDoTD r aon 
j TEBSTER BROTHERS, Tea Merchants, 
29. Moorgate-street, Citv, supply Teas very superior 
to any hitherto advertised as Be 





Very good Black Tea, 3s., 3s. 2d. Very choice, 3s. 4d., 38. 6d. | 


Ss. 8d., 48. 
THE BEST BLACK TEA IMPORTED, 4s. 4d. per Ib. 
Choice Coffee, 1s. 8d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d. Very best old Mocha, 
Is. 8d. Sugars at mar 
on application. 
WEBSTER BROTHERS pay Carriage onal! orders for Tea, Coffee, 
and Spices. amounting to 27. and upwards, to all parts of Eng- 
land; and on orders for 5/. to Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 








ket prices. 


A price current (post free) | 


Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 
+ “ar 
ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 
Strone, Rich, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover tt with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per 1b., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside ; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GouLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul’s 
FortTEscvg, Bayswater; Briss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MiLLarp, Camden-town; JoHnstoy, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GaLtoway. [slington; 
GottuneG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Cooper, 209, Tottenham- 
court-road; Prac, Notting-hill; McCasu, Stratford; CLUBB, 
Lake, Peckham; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HokNIMAN’s 
Agents inevery town. 
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ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : 
Os. 

‘The Lomo of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


1s. 6d. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 
a Lecture, 6d. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

“ One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thoroughly 
mystical spiritualists of the present day.""—Rev. Baden Powell. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. 
More t's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an ee oern—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.’ . OKELLY’ s 
Consciousness. 

T. RUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Sixteen Lectures. 








HA2: “RABBIT, and GARDEN NETS. 


—The various arden nets for the protection of wall- 
fruit from frost and blight, also for flower and seed beds, 
includes a good sound SECOND-HAND TANNED NET at 
6s. the 100 square yards ; deer, sheep, lamb, pheasant, poultry, 
bird, and fishing nets of every description. 

Catalogue and samples on application to H. 
dom, NW. 10, Ossulston-street, Euston-road, 
ion, } 


OCK STITCH” SEWING MACHINES, 
manufactured by the “WHEELER and WILSON” 
Manufacturing Company. Office and Sale Rooms, 462, 
Oxford-street, London.—Recommended for their simplicity, 
fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, beauty, 
and durability of the work performed. They have been in 
use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their qualities, and 
give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite machine for 
domestic purposes, and are both suitable and profitable in the 
workshop.—Descriptive pamphlets gratis. 


THE ar? AND CHEAPEST TEAS A, COFFEES 
RE TO BE OBTAINED ALWAYS OF 


Jou: SON and COMPANY, TEA and 
COFFEE MERCHANTS, 231, Blackfriars- road, London, S 
Good Strong Useful Teas—2s. 4d., 2s. 6d. 28 8d., and 2s 10d. 
The finest Black Tea imported—3s., 3s. 2d. 3s 4d. 38. 6d. 38. 8d., 
and 4s, Good and pure Coffees—1s., ‘1s. 1d., 18, 2d,, 18, 4d., 18. 6d., 
and ls. 8d. All goods delivered free of charge in London and 
suburbs; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices, if to the amount of 2/7. 
or upwards, to any railway station in England. Sugars at 
merchants’ prices —A price list free. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King a City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. “pure Coffees, Is., Is. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s, 4d., 1s. 6d., and Is. 8d. 

Tea and offee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 


ENDERS, STOVES, -FIRE-1 IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. Buyers of the above are re- 
uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
ON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS. STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty. beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
with ormoln ornaments and two sets of bars. 3/. 15s. to 337. 10s. ; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 57 12s.; Steel Fen- 
ders, 2/ 15s. to 111; Ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
21. 15s. to 182. ; Chimney-pieces. from 17 &s. to 801. ; Fire-irons, 
from 2s. 3d. the set to 4. 4s,—The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


hl a 
UTLERY WARKANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 3-inch ivory-handled Table Knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per doz.; Desserts to match, 10s ; if to 
balance, 6d. per doz. extra: Carvers, 4s. 3/. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s to 27s. 6d. per doz.; extra fine, ivory. 32s. ; if 
with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone Table Knives, "6s. 
er doz. ; Desserts. 5s. Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn 
‘able Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desse rts, Gs. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black woai-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. per doz.; 
Table Steels, from Is. each. The largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


, v 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of 
these, displayed in two larse Show-rooms. Each article is of 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure virtil, the 

roduction of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom 
b+: S. Burton —_——— them direct: 

CLOCKS a . from 7s. 6d. to 251. 
CANDELABRA. » 18s. 6d, to 167. 10s. per pair. 
NZES.. s 18s. Od. to 161. 16s. 
LAMPS, MODERATEUR «» 68. Od. to 91, 
7 + + 

y ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 llustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish- 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Warr, 
Turnery. Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabi- 
net Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street. ; 1, 1a, 2, 3, 
and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- place; and 1, 
Newman- -mews, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Health 


always obtained.—With some necessary precantions 
health may ‘generally be regained by taking a course of these 
Blood os pills in the spring. They thoroughly depurate the 
lood, search out all noxious matters, and carry off all morbid 
humours from the body. Their alterative properties place 
them in the foremost rank as correctors and improvers of the 
secretions. They discipline disordered functions, remove the 
cause of the irregularity, and restore its regular and natural 
action to every organ without inconvenience, pain, or any 
other drawback. Where the blood is impoverished, the con- 
stitution broken down, or the nervous system shattered, 
every invalid should make trial of HOLLOWA AY’S PILLS; 
their benign action will speedily reassure the most despondent: 





ALLEN, 
Lon- 
























SUPERIOR WORKS in History, 


CHEAP READING FROM BULL'S LIBRARY. 
LIBRARY OFFERS 


T ADVANTAGES to all SUBSCRIBERS, both in Town and Country. 
Biography, Travels, Poetry, 


Prospectuses, with Terms, Gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, 





MORE THAN USUAL 


It comprises above 50,000 Volumes of 
and Religion, both Engish and Foreign. 


Cavendish-square, London, W. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





THE 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOUR 


The Emigrant Brothers. Chapter V. The good Servant 
proves a bad Master. 

Chapters on Eng'ish History. 
British Church. 

Church Blessings: 1. The Gospel 

Seal Shooting. 

The Worship « of Juggernauth. 


Chapter III. The Ancient 


in its Fulness. 


Orders should be given immediately. 


WITH FOUR LARGE 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


Price One Penny, 


NEW PENNY 


NAL OF WHOLESOME 
WORKING CLASSES. 
CONTENTS OF No. 4 FOR APRIL, 1861: 


MAGAZINE: 


INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 


The Wolf. 
Noble Charity. 
The Little Barber: a True Story 

The King of Portugal and the "Yellow Fever. 
The Month. 

My Baby-Boy. 

Answers to Correspondents. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 





JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





The Early Development of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The First-Born, a Title of Jesus Christ. 

Suggestions on the Doctrine of the Atonement, in Relation 
to Modern Opinion. 

Modern Sceptical Writers—“ Essays and Reviews.’ 

Modern Sceptical Writers—On the Interpretation ” Scrip- 
ture, by Professor Jowett. 

History of Our Lord Jesus Christ, from the Time of His; 
Birth to the Commencement of His Mission. 


On April ist will be published, price 5s., No. XXV. of 


The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LLD,, Ph.D., 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS: 


Lecord, 


Correspondence:—The Prince of Persia, the Law of the 
Medes and Persians, and the Chronology of the Jewish 
Writer Demetrius; On St. Mark the Evangelist; The 
Eucharistic Blessing; Terms used in Speaking of the 

Atonement; Emendations in the Authorised Version of 
Scripture; Diisterdieck and others on the Apocalypse ; 
Jew ish Orthodoxy. 

Notices of Books. 

| Intelligence—List of Publications, 






London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Clerical 


London, W.C. 


Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CROCKFORD'S 


Directory Appendix for 1861, 


CONTAINING 


Tre Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Clergumen, omitted ix the ULER 
who have been Urdained since the appearance of that 


“ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6¢., or of 
JOHN ChOCKFORD, “Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, 


ICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clergumen 
which it will form a Sup pleme nt. 


folume—of 


Wellington-street, Strand, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





GHIRTS, unequalled for quality and accu- 
racy of fit (sizes or measures registered for future orders) 
and FAMILY HOSIERY, in Stockings, Socks, Vests, and 
Drawers, of the best descriptions and newest styles in every 
material for the season. 

Pore & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, S. W. 


O LADIES.—Our New Show Rooms 


are now OPEN with the largest STOCK in the world of 
Spring and Summer Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats, Paris 
and American Watch-spring Jupons, 
Front Fastening Elastic Coutil Stays and Bodices. 
Ladies’ French Muslin and Lace Jupons, 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
Paris and American Watch Spring Skeleton Petticoats, the 
lightest and best for summer wear, with 10 to 100 Springs, 
6s. 6d. to 318. 6d. 
Horsehair Crinoline, Corded, Damask, 
Flounced, and Fluted Petticoats, 8s. 6d. to 40s. 
Ladies’ Front-fastening Elastic Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 12s. 6d. 
German, Belgian. and Paris Wove Corsets, 3s. 6d. to 21s. 
Self-adjusting Front-fastening Stays, 4s. 6d. to 25s. 
Self-lacing, Family, and Nursing St¢ ayes &s. 6d. to 30s. 
Elastic Family Belts, &c., 8s. 6d. to 30s. 
A large variety of Young Ladies’ Front-fastening Stays. 
Bodices, Petticoats, &c., of every description, Engravings of 
the above post-free —Address WILLIAM CARTER and Co., 22, 
L udgate- ‘street, two doors from St. Paul’ 8, London, E.C. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 

PORTATIF.—HEAL and SON have patented a method 
of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great objection 
to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. Tue * Sommier Elastique Portatif” is made in 





Gored, Tucked, 


elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing 


usual Spring Mattress is very liable: the prices alsoare much 


. d. £ s. d. | 
3 ft. _ 4in. long 5 : = 6 in. by 6 ft. 4in. nine : 00 
3 ft. 6in. 10 50 
4 ft. 2150 |3it Gin. $100 
The “ Sommier El: istiq ue Portatif,” therefore, combines the 
advantages of elast: city, durability, cleanlinesg, portability, 
and cheapness. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding | 








and Room Furniture, sent free by post on application. HEAL | 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 





with every novelty in | 





three separate parts, and when joined together has all the | 
of wool or horsehair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the |; 


below those of the best yp og Mattresses, viz. : } 


| BROWNE'S CHLO 


2 LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

il preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure tor 
the gout wi idered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most importantdis- 
coveries of the present age. These pills require no restraint of 
diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Venders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
229, Str: ind, London,” on the Government stamp. 

EWARE of Spurious and Dangerous 
Compounds, _ a in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS 
JDYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. B ROWE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Staff) to 
his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Coughs Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia. 
Head-A ches, Hysteri ‘Diarrhea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
of its efficacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 
physicians and surgeons are given : 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy ‘and Physiology at St 

Jeorge’s School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 

medicine so efticacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. | 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhcea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results." 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. M‘Gricor C ROFT, late Army Staff, says: 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Grspox, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea." 

From C. V. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhea, and an anti-sp: asmodic in Colic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Dolourewx, its effects were very 
remarka! ile. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.’ 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. , by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post- office order. 

None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 

Chlorodyne” engraved on the Government stamp. 

















“Tt is a most 
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Now ready, in 4to., with Nine plates. price 158 sewed 
OLLECTANEA ARCHZOLOG ICA 
Papers communicated to the British Archxological 
Association. Vol. L, Part 
Also in 8vo., with 26 Plates: am 4 other Illustrations, price 


JOURNAL of PROC f “DINGS for 1860. 
London: Lone MAN, GREEN. LONGMAN, and RoBE RTS. 
ENGLISH WORKS BY MONSIEUR DARQU E. 
PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
London: Lonewan, Green, and Co. 
The MODEL SCHOOL. 3d. 
The HUMAN MIND: aLecture. 6d. 
The REASON WHY SOME BOYS IMPROVE 
BUT LITTLE, even ina MODEL SCHOOL, 3d. 
May be had, post free, of the ar ithor, French Educational 
Institute, aa port cag Bucks. 
ear Iv rea 
A TREATISE on C ALIG R 'iPHY. Crown 8vo. 
28. 4d. 
HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. € 2 
The CHEMICAL HISTORY of a pennant 
LOAF: Ten Ve TL ectnires 4 Cc rown avo Be, . 64. 
- ‘ : This day, de omy 8v0. 98. a 
ONSIDERA TIONS on REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Lv JOHN STUART MILL, 
London: PARKER Soy, and Bove, West ‘Strand, — 
3 8vo. 6s 6d. 


HE PILGRIM: a Dialogue on the Life 
and Aetions of King Henry the Elghth. By WILLIAM 
TITOMAS, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI. Edited, with 
Notes, from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. 


ROUDE. 
. __ London: 2 PARKER. Son_ and Rovey, _ West Strend, 








This dav. in fi nC loth, 


UE MARTYRDOM of ‘KELAVANE: 


a Poem 
Artncr Har. Vintrer. and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day. pric 12s. 67 imp. &vo., cloth gilt, 


INSTRE SY in SOLITUDE (adapted 
+ for a present), Containing “ A Christmas Beaty,” “The 
Dark Palace.” and other original poems. By 

_ARTIHUR HALL, VirtUr, anc d Co., 25, Pater as r- row. 








st nublished, “price 18. 


HE CO ri ON SUPPLY: a Letter to 
John Cheetham. Esq., President of the Cotton Snoply 
Association. By a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
London: Ronert HARDWICK, 192, Piccadilly. 
Rooks on the DRAMA, its History and 
Literature—-Eccentric Biogranhy—Singular Trials—Old 
Romances—Uncommon Pieces of Postry—and a variety of 
Searce and Curious Articles. in nearly every Department of 
Literature, will be found in MILLER’S NEW CATALOGUE 
for APRIL, just ready, sent, gratis and postage free, for two 
postage-stamps. 
JoHN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 


> EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d, each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6¢. 
_Criric OFF ce, 10, Ww ellir zron-street, Strat nd, w. c. 
a Thia day, in 8vo., pri 
«pSsars AND REV iEw $” ANTICI- 
PATED: Extracts from a Work published in the 
Year 1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of St. Devid’s. 
London: Grorce MANWARISG (suceessorto John 
_ Chapm an). 8 King William- street. Strand, 


NEW NOVE L BY “GEORG E ELIOT. 
This dav is published, in post 8vo. price e 128, 
ILAS MARNER, the WEAVER of 
. RAVELOE. By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam 
ele,” &e. 
The following, by the same Author, may be had uniform in 
size and price: 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols, 12s, 
ADAM REDE. 2 vols. 12s. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 2 vols, 12s. 
WILLIAM Brac KWOOD and Sows, Edinburg she and London. 








WwW ill he pnb! ished Mé ay 1, 
HE GREAT CRIME of 1860. The 
MURDER at ROAD HOUSE. By J. W. STAPLETON, 
Surgeon, Trowbridge. 
Contents: The Kent Family: the Crime; the Post-mortem 
F xamination of the Body; the Suspicions: the Search. 


T ogether with an Appendix, containing the Evidence taken at 


the several Examinations. Price 7s. : 
London: E., Marirororan and Co. Trowbridge: 
J. DIpLock. 


Just published, No Gof 


QTUD DIES from a SKETCH BOOK, 
\ Designed and Ftched on Steel. by JAS. SMETHAM, 
1. Park-lane, Stoke Newington, N. Price 1s.: nroofs, 2s. 
No. 1. The Mother. {| No. 4. Hugh Miller. 
2, The Last Sleen. | 5. Midsummer. 
3. The Davs of Noah. 6. Mr. Richard Levett 
May be had by post either together or separately. The 
entire set postage free Sincle copies free for 1s, 2d. 
“Those Etchings of yours are very wonderful and beautifal. 
T admire both exceedingly.” Sept. 25, 1880, 
By permission from a private note of J. Ruskin, _ Esq. ~ MA. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
iv L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
















Stra 

“Charles XII. 1s. 6a. 
Télémaque . Is. 3d. 
Louis XIV. . 2s. 6c. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar . 1s. 6, 

exercises 1s. 6d. 
Cesar with Latin Notes. Is. 6d. 
Horace with Latin Notes . 67. 


Virgil with Latin Notes. 
Chapsal's Models of F rencl 


Thes& ame, Poe try. Bs. Or. 
La Fontaine's Fables .... avcscens. Ol, 
All strongly bound in hoards, 

f Hachet te’s Educational Catalogue. 





Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged withAuthors’ 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 
a@ postage List of — ‘s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German 


Catalogue of ‘School Drawi ing Materials, 





NEW WORKS. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CCXXX. APRIL, 186!. 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

I. DIXON’S PERSONAL HISTORY of LORD BACON, 
Il. THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRE. 
Ill. POLITICAL DIARIFS—LORD AUCKLAND AND 
LORD COLCHESTER. 
IV. ETON COLLEGE. 
V. REMAINS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
VI. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 
VIT. AUTOBIOGRAPHY and LETTERS of MRS. PIOZZI. 
VIII. FABLES OF BABRIUS. 
IX. FORBES’ ICELAND. 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


’ 2. 
EN WEEKS in JAPAN. By 
GEORGE SMITH, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Hong- 
kong.) With a coloured Map and 8 Illustrations in Chromo- 
xylography. 8vo. price 14s. 


3, 
LD LIFE on the FJELDS of 
NORWAY. By FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM. With 
several Illustrations in Chromo-lithography. a Map, and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


4. 
NAHUAC; or, Mexico and the Mexi- 
cans, Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
With a Map, 4 Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and 26 
Wood Engravings. 8vo. 12s. 


nA 


5. 
HE POPULAR EDUCATION of 


FRANCE; with Notices of that of Holland and Swit- 
zerland: a Report to the Royal Commission on Popular 
Education. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., Foreign As- 
sistant Commissioner to the Commission, and one of her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 8vo. [Vert week. 


6. 
N TRANSLATING HOMER: Three 
Lectures given at Oxford, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


REATISE on MILLS and MILL- 


WORK. Vol. I. On the Principles of Mechanism and 
on Prime Movers; comprising the Accumulation and Esti- 
mation of Water Power; the Construction of Water-Wheels 
and Turbines; the Properties of Steam: the Varieties of 
Steam- Engines and Boflers; and Windmills. Ry WILLIAM 
FAIRBAIRN, C.E., F.R.S.  8vo., with Plates and Woodcuts, 
price 16s. 


8. 
DMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION, 


its Faults and Defaults. Second Edition, revised ; with 
a Postscript.  Svo. ds. 


9. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By LORD 
MACAULAY. Volume the Fifth, edited by his Sister, 


LADY TREVELYAN. 8vo. price 12s. 


10. 
A UTOBIOGR APHY, LETTERS, and 
LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI (THRALE). 
Edited by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait and Plate, price 24s 


1}, 
HE LAST of the OLD SQUIRES. 
By the Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of 
West Tarring, Sussex. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 
4s. 6d, 


12. 
HE INTRODUCTION of CHRIS- 
TIANITYinto BRITAIN : An Argument on the Evidence 
in favour of St. Paul having visited the extreme Boundary of 
the West. By the Rey. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


13. 
YRA SACRA: A Collection of 
4 Hymns, Ancient and Modern. Odes, and Fragments of 
Sacred Poetry. Compiled and edited, with a Preface, by 
the Rey. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. Fep. 8vo. price 5s, 


14, 
HE FACTS of the FOUR GOSPELS: 
AnEssay. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. hl ne Ag 


15. 
ONTES FACILES. Selected by the 
Author of Amy Herbert; a Series of amusing Stories in 
French, intended to give Children an interest in reading 
when they are beginning to understand the Language; and 
to precede in use Extraits Chotsis by the same Author. Fep. 
8vo. (On the 22nd inst. 


16. 
RSss4rxs and REVIEWS. 


By 
The Rev. F. TEMPLE, D.D.,| H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
Head-Master of Rugby; | ofGreat Staughton; 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS,|C. W. GOODWIN, MA.: 
D.D., Vice-Principal, Lam-| MARK PATTISON, B.D.,Rec- 
peter College; tor of Lincoln Coll. Oxford; 
BADEN POWELL, M.A., late} BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Professor of Geometry, Ox-| Regius Professor of Greek, 
ford ; | Oxford. 


The Eighth Edition, now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


London : ‘LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
and ROBERTS. 








EARL STANHOPE'S re Ko PITT. 
Now ready. y, with F Portrait. Vols. La » post 8vo., 
IFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIE AM 
: PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By EARL 
STANHOPE, Author of the “ History of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht 
JOHN Mt TRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


i Price 5s. 

| YHE VICTORIAD: 

OPINIONS. 

“It displays a powerful mind.’ “ The ideal is contrasted 

uae ae: the more stately epic with minor melodies in 
character, 


an Epic Poem. 


STEVENSON, Paternoster-row. Pte 
Next week will be }onne-gn BA — Volume (being the 


EAN RA MSAY S$ "REMINISCENCES 
of SCOTTISH LIFE and CHARACTER. 
Edinburgh: EpMonston and Dovetas. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


DR. SOMERVILLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
On the 17th of April will i — in one vol. crown 


M* OWN LIFE. “aud TIMES, 1741- 
L 1814. By THOMAS SOMERVILLE, D. D, Minister 
of Je*burgh, and one of his Majesty's Chaplains in’ Ordinary. 
Edinburgh: EpMonsTon and OCLs. London : 
TAMILTON, ADAMS, and ( 


#SOP’S FABLES. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s; gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
SOP’S FABLES. New Edition. By 
4 the Rev. 8S. CROXALL, D.D, illustrated with up- 
—— - 180 engravings (from Whittingham’s beautiful 
edition 
London: WILLIAM Tee, cneee: , Queen-street, 
poy oe eS Cheapside, E.( 


BU NYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
WITH A KEY TO THE WHOLE WORK 
18mo., 2s. 6d. ery royal 18mo. cloth, 3s. “eds 
t 


gilt edges, 4s 
HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, Ln 
JOHN BUNYAN, with Notes by the Rev. W. MASON ; 
to which is prefixed a life of the Author -~ Postscript, by 
Dr. ADAM CLARK, together with A KEY TO THE 
WHOLE W ORK, by the Rev. EDWIN DAVIES, Author of 
“Glimpses of our Heavy enly Home.” 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
___ Cheapside, E.C. ea 
PEARSON ON oe — — 
Portrait, 8vo. ¢ 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 
By JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A new edition, carefull 
revised and collated with the best copies, by Mr. JAMES 
NICHOLS, Editor of “ Farrindon’s Sermons,”’ &e. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, iene ‘Queen- street, 
Cl side, F.C. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 8%. 6d. 
A" 
HE SPECTATOR. With Biographical 
Notices of the a or gage with Eight 
fine Steel Portraits, engraved b Fin 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Paneraslane, “Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C 


GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS. 
In the press, and ps " be published on the 15th April, in 1 vol. 
wn 8vo. cloth, price 5s. ‘i 
AVELOCK ’S MARCH ; with other 
maser i Poems and Ballads of Home. By GERALD 


























" TrifByer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, half-c'oth, price 2s. 6d. 
METHODIZATION of the HEBREW 
wa VERBS, Regular and Irregular, on an Original Plan: 
in which are exhibited, on a single sheet, the chief peculiarities 
of the Verbs of the Sacred Language, so arranged that they 
ean be learned with ease and scarcely forgotten. Witha 
Short Explanation. By TRESHAM D. GREGG, Minister of 
Woburn Chapel, St. Paneras, and Chaplain of St. Nicholas 
Within, Dublin. Thira Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
SAMUEL BAGsTER and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. _ 


Just published, limp cloth extra, price 1s. 
(Handsome for the parlour table.) 
PIRITUAL IMPRESSIONS, with some 
Notice of Swedenborgism, and “ Job,"’ epitomised in 
— By the Rev. H. BOLTON, M.A., The Park, Notting- 
1am 
“ The subject of ‘eos influences is one of daily increas- 
ing interest."’—p. 11. 
London: SripKry, MARSHALL, and Co. Nottingham: 
: . ey DEARDEN. : SD ae ei a 
Now ready, square 16mo. with Coloured Borders, and 
Engrav ed Fromtiaplece, and Vignette, price 2s. fancy boards 
(postage 2 
1T ‘LE SUNSHINE: a Tale for very 
4yY oung Children, By the Author of “A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.” 
Also, by the same Author, now ready at all the libraries, 
MINNIE’S LOVE: a Novel. Price 10s. 6d. 


cloth. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., Stationers'-hall-court, F.C. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL 
GARIBALDLI. 
Now ready, said » post 8vo. (with autograph letter from 
General), price 


ILIPPO MALIN CONTRI; or, Student 
Life in Venetia. An Autobiography. Edited by GIRO- 
LAMO VOLPE, Author of ‘Scene della Vita Monastica,’” 
&c. Transiated from the unpublished MS. by C. B. CAY- 
LEY. B.A., translator of Dante's ‘* Divine Comedy ;” author 
of “ Psyche’s Interludes,” &c. 
‘* Most interesting, showing Venetiain a state of constant 
covert warfare with Austria.” —Morning Adrertiser. 
“ Gracefully and effectively told.”"—London Review. 
“Wew ould recommend a perusal of these highly instructive 
volumes."’—Odserver. 
“The descriptions are graphic and suggestive; the adven- 
tures romantic and interesting.’’—Af¢las 
“A plain, unvarnished, and unexaggerated representation 
of Venetian life.”"—Manchester Review. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING. 8 King William-street, Strand. 


HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s; ditto, second day, 188. 6d. 
Answers required and orders yee .—JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 
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